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THE BIBLE AS POETRY IN THE ENGLISH RENAIS- 
SANCE: AN INTRODUCTION 


I 


The following study is an introduction to the literary criti- 
cism of the Bible in the English Renaissance. It proposes merely 
to lay the foundation for a scientific approach to the many prob- 
lems involved in a more exhaustive investigation of the general 
subject. In no sense does it attempt to survey the vast field of 
aesthetic criticism from Tyndale to Milton. Such a program 
were sheer presumption and absurdity. The writer’s researches 
have already shown him that even a superficial treatment of so 
tremendous a subject must be measured in volumes rather than 
in pages, for its multifarious implications and complications 
have hardly been touched. Indeed, it is an incontestable fact 
that most of our knowledge of the awakening of the Western 
consciousness to the aesthetic values of Scripture does not derive 
from an integration of the basic sources embodying these dawn- 
ing perceptions—the critical literature itself. It issues rather 
from citations of biblical influence upon the writers of the Ren- 
aissance: in notes to editions of these writers; in the instant in- 
dependent recognition of the more familiar scriptural strains in 
imagery and style; in the handful of unrelated studies of the 
literary impress of Holy Writ upon individual authors; in the 
inference of the magnificent English translations of the Bible. 
Little exploration of the criticism itself has been attempted. 

Perhaps the reason is not far to seek. The references to the 
Bible as poetry in secular literature are few, and fragmentary, 
and largely adventitious. They are usually brief utterances 
scattered here and there in the critical stream, by way of illus- 
trating a point. Some of these unquestionably have been recog- 
nized by every student of Renaissance literary history. What 
has not been fully appreciated, nor even partially investigated, 
is the fact that these incidental references are more than mere 
unrelated, individual theorizations by a few critics with fantastic 
Elizabethan imaginations. The truth is this: they are the sur- 
face agitations issuing from a vast underground stream of criti- 
cal lore which rises but seldom into the current of secular criti- 
cism. This undercurrent is fed by various sources—the rabbini- 
cal commentators, Philo and Josephus, the Church Fathers, and 
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contemporary continental and English scholars. It teems with 
linguistic and exegetical difficulties and with contradictions and 
inconsistencies. But it exists as a palpable, vital body of opinion 
and investigation, and it must be carefully sounded before we 
can arrive at a scientific evaluation of the poetic influence of the 
Bible upon the Shakespeares, the Spensers, the Miltons of the 
period. 

This body of learned sources I do not attempt for the pres- 
ent to explore. The task is too vast for an introductory sketch. 
Some isolated examples of actual investigation—certain results 
of contemporary research—are included, but not primarily for 
the purpose of identifying sources; they are here because they 
contribute to the central purpose of the study. This purpose is 
to focus exclusive attention, irrespective of specific origins, 
upon a few of the surface pulsations generated by the under- 
current. These pulsations, the records of contemporary criti- 
cism, establish beyond a peradventure that the English Renais- 
sance was deeply preoccupied with the problems of nuance and 
technique in biblical poetry. They prove that the aesthetic ap- 
proach which the twentieth-century Englishman takes for 
granted has its origins in the gropings of his ancestor of the 
Renaissance; that, having made blind Homer sing to him, this 
ancestor was still climbing after beauties infinite, in the awful 
realm of the Sacred Word. How did this new attitude originate? 
What was its scope? What character did it assume? What was 
the sanction which justified his penetration of the Holy of Holies 
in his eternal quest of beauty? How did he test the poetry of 
Holy Writ? What appreciation did he have of its imagery? 
What did he think of its prosody? These are some of the ques- 
tions which the records of his criticism answer. 

This study, of course, does not answer these questions in 
detail. Further researches in preparation will deal with them 
more exhaustively. This investigation is merely a background 
for them, a background which sketches in the general change in 
critical attitude between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
and traces a few significant characteristics of the new outlook 
upon the Bible as a repository of imaginative literature. Such a 
background, it is believed, has never been attempted. Its ma- 
terials have never been assembled. If this appeal to criticism 
reveals a glimpse of the nature and scope of the response of 
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the English Renaissance to Scripture as poetry, and some of the 
problems and potentialities of a complete scientific study of the 
field, it will have accomplished its purpose. Perhaps the unan- 
swered questions it raises, the fertile possibilities it reveals, the 
woeful gaps it opens, are not the least significant contributions 
of an exploratory sounding. 


Il 


The recognition of the Bible as poetry is but one facet of 
that vaster contribution of the Renaissance to posterity—the 
justification of imaginative literature. Spingarn suggested long 
since’ that the reaffirmation of the aesthetic bases of literature 
stems not solely from a classical source but from certain uncon- 
scious agitations in the very body that had officially opposed 
the doctrine of beauty as its own excuse for being. When the 
Church, driven into recognizing imaginative literature through 
the need of rationalizing its powerful appeal, adopted the ex- 
planation of allegorical interpretation, it unwittingly admitted 
into its defenses an instrument which was to defeat its own ends. 
The Philonic method, though not fabricated for aesthetic uses, 
was nevertheless plastic material for aesthetic transmutation. 
This very torturing of great secular literature into the ecclesi- 
astical straitjacket was a tacit confession, reluctantly wrung, 
that literature of the imagination, even when not dedicated 
consciously to the uses of the Church, could move the souls of 
the faithful; and per corollary, that the way of the imagination 
was not tpso facto a delusion and a snare. The contingent legiti- 
macy thus conferred upon poetry by subjecting it to the alle- 
gorical test gave sanction to the presentation of truth in terms 
of the non-literal. It is precisely in this admission, that words 
of great price may transcend the factual, that reside the aesthetic 
potentialities nourished into such divers creeds by the children 
of the Renaissance. 

What was true of secular literature was true of the Bible, 
too. Through the use of the allegorical method in the solution 
of exegetical problems, the Church Fathers bequeathed to the 
Renaissance the same seed of aesthetic transmutation and elabo- 


1 Spingarn, J. E., A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance (New 
York, 1899), pp. 3-9. 
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ration. The detailed historical processes whereby it grew into 
its variegated Renaissance flower is beyond our province here; 
but I do wish to establish at the very outset that it was from 
the mediaeval expedient of allegorical rationalization—from a 
conception without aesthetic intent, and indeed one often anti- 
aesthetic in implication—that the English Renaissance fash- 
ioned a new, vital conception of allegory which gave the Bible 
its poetic due and which germinated into the various ideas about 
form and content, imagery, genre, and prosody. Many of the 
references included here are important not only for the light 
they throw upon the theories of biblical style, or genre, or verse, 
but for their establishment of the foundation upon which they 
all stand—the transformed conception of allegory. The general 
character of the new viewpoint into which these details coalesce, 
the vestiges of the old approach in the new, yet the tremendous 
advance of the new—these are the first considerations. 

Let us begin with Petrarch, at once ‘‘the first modern scholar 
and man of letters” and an heir of the mediaeval tradition. As 
such, he well illustrates the transition between the old and the 
new. A servant of the Church, he bears the stamp of the long 
heritage which that body had appropriated from Philo Judaeus 
and had elaborated to its own uses.? Under the mediaeval sys- 
tem of interpretation, the Bible was given no genuine status 
as an independent thing of beauty. Its obviously figurative por- 
tions were explained away as constituents of a divine crypto- 
gram designed to conceal ineffable truths from all but the blessed 
few. They were given little quarter as imaginative agents of rev- 
elation; they were regarded as obfuscatory instruments of 
God’s inscrutable will. The method, indeed, cut deeper than its 
application to the figurative; it even reached the factual and 
the literal. The whole of the Old Testament was subjected to 
various concurrent levels of esoteric interpretations. The Book 
of Psalms, which Petrarch comments on, is a case in point. 

One level of allegorical interpretation is sufficient to illus- 
trate this approach. That the letter of the Psalms was regarded 
as unreservedly true is axiomatic; but literal truth is but one 
facet of truth multiform which God had enshrined in its every 
manifestation within the Holy Book. The Psalms, then, were 


2 Ibid., p. 7. 
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more than literally true; they embodied verities infinitely 
deeper than those seen in the letter. One of these verities was 
this: that this book represented an occult allegorical prophecy 
of the life of Christ. Nor were the Psalms on that account a 
species of fiction or illusion. They were, with the remaining 
books of the Old Testament, a representation of truth by cryptic 
prefigurement, a foreshadowing of a “story,” as it were, which 
was “untrue” only because it had not yet come to pass; which 
was “‘poetic” because it was fabricated of mystification rather 
than of authentic poetry. This kind of allegory reveals, illu- 
mines nothing; it veils and obscures all. 

This attitude in its utter purity finds little echo among the 

more advanced literary critics of the Renaissance. But it does 
definitely persist beneath the newer aesthetic evaluations. Thus, 
when Petrarch writes to his brother, 
I should be guilty of no inaccuracy or impropriety if I ventured to style their au- 
thor the Christian’s poet. Indeed, the plain facts of the case inevitably suggest 
some such designation. Let me remind you, moreover, since you are not in- 
clined to take anything that I say today without authority, that even Jerome 
took this view of the matter . . . These sacred poems, these psalms, sing of the 
blessed man, Christ,—of his birth, his death, his descent into hell, his resurrec- 
tion, his ascent into heaven, his return to judge the earth... ,? 


he unquestionably trails beneath his recognition of the Psalms 
as poetry the esoteric view of allegory inherited from the 
Church. So does Sidney in England’s glorious 80’s when he 
vindicates the poet as prophet by thus alluding to the allegorical 
prophecy of the Psalms: 
And may I not presume a little further, to shew the reasonableness of this word 
Vates? And say that the holy Dauids Psalmes are a diuine Poem? .. . his 
handeling his prophesy . . . is meerely poeticall.‘ 

These vestiges of the patristic influence are more clearly and 
fully revealed by Tyndale: 
All the prophets wrote in their Mother Tongue, and all the psalms were in the 


mother tongue. And there was Christ but figured and described in ceremonies, 
in riddles, and parables, and in dark prophecies. 


§ Petrarch, “On the Nature of the Poetry,” Petrarch, The First Modern 
Scholar and Man of Letters, ed. Robinson and Rolfe (New York, 1898), p. 264. 

* Sidney, Philip, “An Apology for Poetry,’’ Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. 
Smith, 1, 154. 

5 Tyndale, William, “Obedience of a Christian Man,” Doctrinal Treatises 
and Introductions to Different Portions of the Holy Scriptures by William Tyndale, 
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Even though Tyndale refers to the Psalms alone, we learn from 
Wither that the Bible in its totality, even as late as 1619, is still 
regarded as a “dark conceit’’: 


. he that reads these sacred Poems [The Psalms] without respect to their 
Allegories will bring vpon the holy Poesie the self-same imputation which the 
foolish multitude of ignorant Readers haue laid in generall vpon all Poesie. 
For indeed, such is the capacitie of the ordinary sort of Readers, that when any 
of the learned Poets haue the ill fortune to fall into their hands, they look onely 
into the Historicall part of the Worke; and being vnable to crack the shell that 
couers the sweet kernell, like Swine they feed on the huskes . . . they... are 
ignorant of the Allegoricall sense of the Psalmes and other Bookes of holy Scrip- 
tures.. .§ 


It is possible to multiply instances of the Church tradition’s 
persistence in the English Renaissance. However, one more ex- 
ample suffices to show how deeply the mediaeval virus of al- 
legorical interpretation had entered the English blood; in this 
case it is not the Old Testament in its entirety, nor one of its 
books, that is the subject of distortion. It is the isolated parable, 
found in the New Testament as well as in the Old, the parable 
which is so patently and deliberately dedicated to the elucida- 
tion of truth rather than to obfuscation, that is twisted into an 
instrument of obscuration—and at the hands of scholasticism’s 
most relentless foe, Francis Bacon. In his patronizing treatment 
of poetry in The Advancement of Learning, Bacon finds only 
one type worthy of serious consideration. That type is “‘allu- 
sive or parabolical’’ poetry, ‘‘a narration applied only to ex- 
press some special purpose or conceit’? and designed in one of its 
two forms “‘to retire and obscure . . . that which is taught and 
delivered ... that is, when the secrets and mysteries of re- 
ligion, policy, or philosophy, are involved in fables or parables.”’ 
“Of this,” he adds significantly, “in divine poesy we see the 
use is authorised.’’® 

Here is irony, indeed. So deeply had the old heritage been 





Martyr, 1536, ed. Henry Walter (The Parker Society, v. 32, Cambridge, 1848), 
p. 144. 

6 Wither, George, A Preparation to the Psalter (1619), (Publications of the 
Spenser Society, No. 37, Manchester, 1884), pp. 104-105. 

7 Bacon, Francis, The Advancement of Learning, ed. W. A. Wright (Oxford, 
1920), p. 102. 

8 Tbid., p. 103. 
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absorbed, that as late as 1605 the very founder of the inductive 
method gives aid and comfort to the arch-foes of free inquiry 
by assenting to a theory of knowledge he had dedicated his life 
to annihilate. His interpretation of the kind of parable found 
in and “authorised” by the Bible is rooted ultimately in the 
patristic philosophy which he knew so well; it takes its inspira- 
tion from that mediaeval attitude which would eviscerate 
poetry by anesthetizing the imagination against its agitating ef- 
fect. Fables which “retire and obscure”’ are obviously powerless 
to agitate the imagination, and are thus rendered incapable of 
stimulating the soul to vanities. Moreover, since they “retire 
and obscure,”’ the objects they conceal constitute fertile soil for 
scholastic interpretation. Now if this method be applied with 
such satisfying results to the profane fable, with how much more 
justification and success can it be applied to the biblical fable! 
What sublime truths must these sacred parables “retire and ob- 
scure’’! Such is Bacon’s mediaeval approach to biblical fiction, 
despite the fact that fiction in the Renaissance was one of the 
few generally recognized tests of poetry. His comment illus- 
trates clearly that there was a definite, lingering tradition that 
failed or refused to see biblical fiction as fiction, that failed or 
refused to see in it the obvious signs of the creative and artistic 
impulse. 

The conception of biblical allegory exemplified in these five 
representatives of the Renaissance, four of them English, is re- 
peated by other critics. The testimony of this group, however, 
is sufficient to show that the patristic inheritance had insinuated 
itself so deeply into the literary conscience of Renaissance Eng- 
land that it was never completely obliterated. The external form, 
not only of pure fiction but of all great imaginative literature, 
remained with many, as it did with Wither, “the shell that 
couers the sweet kernell.”” However, there developed, parallel 
to this view and in spite of it, with the ever-sharpening aesthetic 
sensibility of the Renaissance, a truer insight into the real char- 
acter of the poetic parts of Holy Writ. Still using the term, al- 
legory, because of its non-literal, ““other-speaking” signification 
but now extending and amplifying it to embrace implications 
patently poetic, criticism began to find in Scripture not only 
truth obscured and retired, but beauty: beauty in the sweet serv- 
ice of truth, illuminating it, refining it, spiritualizing it; beauty 
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which tore the veil from the face of truth, revealing it in all its 
radiance. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the two uses of the 
term, allegory, were always mutually exclusive. On the con- 
trary, the same writer might use the word to interpret one pas- 
sage in the old way and another in the new. Or, as Harington 
and Wither will show, the critic might regard an isolated pas- 
sage as fictional, or poetic, and yet interpret all of Holy Writ, 
including that isolated fiction, as a deeper allegory veiling dark 
and secret mysteries. Notwithstanding the independent uses of 
the term and the overlapping in application, the advance in the 
new direction is incontestable. Under the patristic sanction, 
which recognized in the Bible an “‘allégoria,” an “‘other speak- 
ing’’ sense, a mere non-literal quality lacking artistic intent, the 
English Renaissance discovered another form of the non-literal, 
this one possessing definite poetic intent and quality. The 
Church had given the implicit justification in the name and in 
the metaphorical implications of the name. The Renaissance 
seized upon them both, but found the implications too limited 
to satisfy its clearer and deeper vision, and be it confessed, its 
often fantastic imagination. Some few glimpses of what that vi- 
sion and imagination saw beyond the mediaeval view, some few 
facets of allegory’s metamorphosis under the influence of in- 
vestigation, fantasy, and true discernment—these are the prov- 
ince of the succeeding pages. 

Iil 


Since every filament of the new aesthetic fabric goes back 
either directly or indirectly, but ultimately, to the new inter- 
pretation of allegory, a clean-cut Renaissance statement of its 
character and function is necessary. Let us turn again to Bacon. 
Still using “parabolical poetry” to mean “allegorical poetry,” 
he writes: 

Parabolical poetry is of double use and serves for contrary purposes. For it 


serves for enfoldment; and it likewise serves for illustration ... Now this 
method of teaching, used for illustration, was very much used in ancient times.® 


* Bacon, Francis, “De Augmentis Scientiarum, Liber Secundus,” The 
Works of Francis Bacon, ed. Spedding, Ellis, Heath (Boston, 1860-64), m, 224: 
Poesis Parabolica . .. est autem usus ambigui, atque ad contraria adhibetur. 
Facit enim ad involucrum; facit etiam ad illustrationem . . . Haec autem docendi 
ratio, quae facit ad illustrationem, antiquis saeculis plurimum adhibebatur. 
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. .. and the cause was, for that it was then of necessity to express any point of 
reason which was more sharp or subtile than the vulgar in that manner, because 
men in those times wanted both variety of examples and subtilty of conceit.’ 
. .. hence, they are full of all kinds of fables, parables, enigmas and similitudes. 
In fine, as hieroglyphics are more ancient than letters, so parables were before 
arguments. And even now the force of parables is and has been excellent; be- 
cause arguments cannot be made so perspicuous nor true examples so apt." 


It is obvious that Bacon sees beyond an allegory that ob- 
scures and enfolds, a “‘poesy parabolical... that tendeth to 
demonstrate and illustrate that which is taught or delivered.’’” 
And there is irrefutable ground for the belief that the term com- 
prehends more than the parable and fable in the sense of ex- 
tended stories; for Bacon also applies his term to that kind of 
“parabolical wisdom” which “‘was more in use in the ancient 
times, as by the fables of Aesop, and the brief sentences of the 
seven, and the use of hieroglyphics may appear.’ Short 
maxims, or a succession of unconnected imaginative flights; 
picture writing, symbolizing phenomena not directly figured; 
the “enigma,’’ anything froin the extended parable to a short 
comparison in prose or verse; finally, the “‘similitude,” the 
“‘similitudo,”’ the Greek ‘‘rapaGodn,” either the parable in its 
specialized sense of story, or the shorter comparison, the simile 
or metaphor;’ all these are embraced in the allegory which 
Bacon here presents. This definition comprehends the illustrat- 
ing comparison in almost every conceivable sense: the short with 
the extended, the phrase and the sentence with the story; the 
metaphor with its extension in the fable or parable; the metaphor 
with its inverted interrogatory extension, the enigma or riddle; 
the simile with its similar extension; wisdom literature with its 
metaphorical implications; in essence, that broad field of liter- 
ature which we term imaginative. Allegory, in this sense, is 
thus a generic name for poetry, for Renaissance criticism almost 


10 Bacon, The Advancement of Learning, op. cit., pp. 102-103. 

1! Bacon, “De Augmentis,” o?. cit., p. 224: Quare omnia apud illos fabula- 
rum omnigenarum et parabolarum et aenigmatum et similitudinum plena 
fuerunt ... Denique ut hieroglyphica literis, ita parabolae argumentis erant 
antiquiores. Atque hodie etiam, et semper, eximius est et fuit parabolarum vigor; 
cum nec argumenta tam perspicua nec vera exampla tam apta esse possint. 

2 Bacon, The Advancement of Learning, op. cit., p. 103. 

18 Tbid., p. 102. 

“ New English Dictionary (Oxford, 1888), m1, Part 2, p. 187. 

6 Tbid., 1x, Part 1, pp. 59-60. 
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universally excludes verse as a sine qua non of poetry. Fiction, 
invention, creative imitation—this is the blood and bone of 
poetry.’* 

If allegory may mean poetry, it follows inevitably that bibli- 
cal allegory may mean biblical poetry. Petrarch had called the 
Psalmist, it will be remembered, ‘‘the Christian’s poet.’’ Still 
writing to his brother, he says: 

Poetry is very far from being opposed to theology. Does that surprise you? One 
may almost say that theology is actually poetry, poetry concerning God. To call 
Christ now a lion, now a lamb, now a worm, what pray is that if not poetical? 
And you will find thousands of such things in the Scriptures, so very many that 
I cannot attempt to enumerate them. What indeed are the parables of our Sav- 
iour, in the Gospels, but words whose sound is foreign to their sense, or alle- 
gories, to use the technical term? Allegory is the warp and woof of all poetry. 
Of course, though the matter in the two cases is very different. That every one 
will admit. In the one case it is God and things pertaining to him that are 
treated, in the other mere Gods and mortal men."” 

Here we have not only biblical allegory in the generic sense of 
poetry; we have definite forms of poetry—the metaphor and the 
parable—and the apprehension that there are “thousands of 
such things in the Scriptures” too numerous to mention. Clearly, 
the humanist, the critic, the poet in Petrarch has transcended 
the Churchman who also believed, as who did not, in the patris- 
tic doctrine of the “manifold senses.’’ His examples of “al- 
legory,” “words whose sound is foreign to their sense,”’ makes 
that fact irrefutable. The parable does not veil the “‘sense”’ 
through the “foreign sound.” It unveils. It reveals the oft- 
obscured face of truth. Patently, then, Petrarch in referring to 
the metaphor and parable is placing his finger on that species 
of literature which illuminates through the agency of figurative 
language. This is evident alone from his tone of persuasiveness 
and the shock of surprise he expects from his clerical brother, 
upon whom, apparently, this truth had not yet dawned. 

It is needless to argue that Petrarch’s views were known by 
the English Renaissance. The same understanding is recorded 
in the very beginnings of its own literature by one of its greatest 
early figures and certainly one of its foremost Hebraists. Despite 
his reference to the ‘dark prophecies,” Tyndale finds the biblical 


% Thompson, Guy Andrew, Elizabethan Criticism of Poetry (Menasha, Wis- 
consin, 1914), pp. 92-112. 
17 Petrarch, op. cit., p. 262. 
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similitude, the proverb, and the riddle functioning as deliberate 
and unadulterated fiction—in a word, as poetic devices: 


... the scripture useth proverbs, similitudes, riddles, or allegories, as all other 
speeches do . . . as in the English we borrow words and sentences of one thing, 
and apply them unto another, and give them new significations . . . So in like 
manner the scripture borroweth words and sentences of all manner things and 
maketh proverbs and similitudes, or allegories. As Christ saith, Luke rv, 
‘Physician heal thyself:’ whose interpretation is ‘Do that at home, which thou 
dost in strange places:’ and that is the literal sense . . . The similitudes of the 
gospel are allegories borrowed of worldly matters, to express spiritual things."* 
Then hast thou the very use of allegories, and how they are nothing but ensamples 
borrowed of the scripture, to express a text or an open conclusion of the scrip- 
ture, and as it were to paint it before thine eyes, that thou mayest feel the meaning 
and the power of thé scripture in thine heart.” 


The case is clear. The instrument which had been devised to 
drain the Bible of its aesthetic values has assumed a new func- 
tion. It is now, at the very dawn of the English Renaissance, 
the very motive force which gives the Bible its poetic vitality. 
The old term continues because of rhetorical tradition and the 
sanction resident in its non-literal implications. But it is now 
expanded to comprehend such unequivocal fictioas as the meta- 
phor, the simile, the parable, and even some of the Wisdom 
literature of the Bible. Here, beyond question, England has 
arrived at a conception of allegory which informs Scripture with 
an aesthetic principle and an artistic technique. 

In view of the Renaissance tenet of “pleasurable instruc- 
tion,” it is hardly surprising to find Wisdom literature within 
the borders of poetic allegory. Its admissability on the ground 
of instruction is self-evident. Nor is its capacity for giving 
pleasure less explicable. The critic was not slow to see in that 
pithy, trenchant, often highly figurative style, the qualities of 
great imaginative literature. When Gabriel Harvey exclaims, 
Good sweete Oratour, be a deuine Poete indeed: and use heauenly Eloquence 
indeede . . . according to the fine modell of Orpheus, Homer, Pindarus, & the 
excellentest wittes of Greece, and of the land that flowed with milke, and hony. 
For what . . . sage gnomes so profoundly pithy, as the wise Prouerbes of King 
Solomon .. . 


18 Tyndale, op. cit., pp. 304-305. 

18 Thid., p. 34. The italics are mine. 

2 Harvey, Gabriel, “Foure Letters” (1592), The Works of Gabriel Harvey, 
ed. Grosart (Huth Library, London, 1881-1885) m, 217-218. 
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he finds Proverbs to be poetry comparable with that of the great 
classical poets. Thus, his admonition and Tyndale’s explanation 
are eloquent testimony that in early Tudor times, even before 
Elizabeth’s accession, the poetic principle, free of any implica- 
tion of the “dark conceit,’’ was recognized in the phrasing and 
the fiction of the Bible—in the allegorical force of the enigma, 
the similitude, the proverb, and the fable or the parable. 

To treat exhaustively the poetic genres here implied, would 
be to stray from the present objective. The parable, however, 
invites more attention. In its limited sense of a brief fictitious 
narrative illustrating moral or spiritual relations, it offers a 
typical example of the rejection of the dark conceit as a requisite 
of allegorical construction. At least two significant Elizabethan 
critics express a view from which the old taint is obliterated. 
The parable becomes pure, unalloyed fiction, with no factual 
basis whatsoever. Moreover, it emerges as an imaginative phe- 
nomenon which meets that supreme Elizabethan test of poetry 
—the test of Ideal Imitation. 

Sidney voices this idea most clearly. He is relatively uncon- 
cerned with the game of hunting the allegory. Enough a creature 
of his age to find in some cases certain justifiable features in the 
application of allegory to poetry, he nevertheless reacts too 
strongly against its fantasticities to support allegory as one of 
the essentials of poetry. Conceiving of poetry as the highest form 
of learning, he feels that its high potentialities must not be 
chained to limitations such as those imposed by historical al- 
legory, or simple history, or philosophy. Poetry must be free 
as the wind; its supremacy in accomplishing “‘the ending end of 
all earthly learning ... vertuous action,’™ lies in that very 
freedom which permits it, by coupling “the generall notion with 
the particular example,’ to picture “nothing of what is, hath 
been, or shall be” but ‘what may be and should be’’;” in its 
power to present the perfect Idea of which Nature is the im- 
perfect pattern. Thus, the essence of poetry, its very basis and 
test, is idealized fiction, “another nature” which makes “things 
either better then nature bringeth forth, or, quite a newe, 
formes such as neuer were in Nature’’;*' a “‘Mimesis”’ or “coun- 
terfetting’™' that “lifts vp the mind from thedungeonof the body 


#1 Sidney, op. cit., pp. 161, 164, 159, 156, 158, 161, 158, 164, 166, respec- 


tively. 
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to the enioing of his owne diuine essence.’ If, then, the biblical 
parable falls within the scope of great poetry, it cannot do so by 
virtue of occultation. On the contrary, it must be “a speaking 
picture’ which illuminates, which must “strike,” pierce... 
the soule,”* and lay bare “vertues, vices and passions so... 
that we seem not to heare of them, but cleerly to see through 
them.’ 

The parable meets this high challenge. Indeed, Sidney in- 

vokes it on the aforementioned grounds as a proof of poetry’s 
superiority over philosophy: 
The question is, whether the fayned image of Poesie or the regular instruction of 
Philosophy hath the more force in teaching . . . Certainly, euen our Sauiour 
Christ could as well haue giuen the morall common places of vncharitableness 
and humbleness as the diuine narration of Diwes and Lazarus or of disobedience 
and mercy, as that heauenly discourse of the lost Child and the gratious Father 
... 3 but that hys through-searching wisdom knewe the estate of Diues burning 
in hell, and of Lazarus being in Abrahams bosome, would more constantly (as it 
were), inhabit both the memory and iudgment. Truly, for my selfe, mee seemes 
I see before my eyes the lost Childes disdainefull prodigality, turned to enuie a 
Swines dinner: which by the learned Diuines are thought not historicall acts, but 
instructing Parables.” 


Here, the parables of Christ constitute the supreme proof of 
fiction’s essentiality to poetry. Christ chose “‘the fayned image 
of Poesie’”’ because it offered unlimited scope for the concrete 
presentation of ideal and universal truths. But free imaginative 
range, and vivid painting, and ideal imitation, for all their vir- 
tues, may lack the catalectic agent that fuses them into art. 
Does the biblical parable, then, possess that alchemic virtue? 
Does it appeal to the sense of beauty, even when it deals with 
the unseemly and the vicious? Can it translate the most recal- 
citrant material into a substance which gives pleasure? Let us 
see: 

That imitation, whereof Poetry is, hath the most conueniency to Nature of all 
other, in somuch that, as Aristotle sayth, those things which in themselues are 
horrible, as cruel battailes, vnnatural Monsters, are made in poeticall imitation 
delightfull . . . Infinite proofes of the strange effects of this poeticall inuention 
might be alledged...the one of Menenius Agrippa... The other... of 
Nathan the Prophet, who when the holie Dawid had so far forsaken God as to 
confirme adulterie with murther, when hee was to doe the tenderest office of a 
friende, in laying his owne shame before his eyes, sent by God to call againe so 
chosen a seruant, how doth he it but by telling of a man whose beloued Lambe 


2 Ibid., pp. 166-167. 
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was vngratefullie taken from his bosome? the applycation most diuinely true, 
but the discourse it selfe fayned; which made Dawid (I speake of the second and 
instrumentall cause) as in a glasse to see his own filthines, as that heauenlie 
psalme of mercie wel testifieth [Psalm 57]. 

By these, therefore examples and reasons, I think it may be manifest that 
the Poet, with that same hand of delight, doth draw the mind more effectually 
then any other Arte dooth; and so a conclusion not vnfitlie ensueth, that as 
vertue is the most excellent resting place for all worldlie learning to make his 
end of, so Poetrie, beeing the most familiar to teach it, and most princelie to 
moue towards it, in the most excellent work is the most excellent workman.” 


Sidney thus invokes Scripture again to establish poetry’s 
position as the noblest of learnings. But here his emphasis is 
not wholly upon the free range of the “‘inuention,” nor upon its 
capacity for indelibly imprinting the lessons of ideal conduct. 
He is no longer principally interested in justifying fiction 
through Scripture. He is now manifestly concerned with the 
aesthetic appeal of poetry, too. Though the inevitable didactic 
bias is present, the aesthetic touchstone is clear: the parable of 
Nathan is an example of “delightful imitation”’; it is invented 
by “‘the hand of delight’’; it is an example of “‘Arte’’; it is an 
example of “the most excellent work” of “the most excellent 
workman”; and finally, dealing even with one of “‘those things 
which in themselues are horrible,” it distills from it beauty and 
pleasure, the infallible accents of poetry. Hence, the biblical 
parable is poetic not only because, as fiction, it paints before 
man’s eyes the highest ideals through the best of models, but 
because in so doing, it dips its brush in the colors of heaven, 
fashioning even from treachery and murder that beauty of il- 
lusion which is poetic truth. 

Sir John Harington expresses a similar view. Unlike Sidney, 
he is somewhat bewitched by the dark conceit obsession; but 
like his contemporary, he supports creative imitation, “that 
principall part of Poetrie, which is fiction and imitation,’™ 
wherein “poets neuer affirming any for true” write in the form 
of “fables.” And like Sidney again, he calls upon that creative 
imitation embodied in the parable to illustrate poetry’s excuse 
for being: 


% Ibid., pp. 173-175. 
* Harington, John, “A Brief Apology for Poetry,” Elizabethan Critical 
Essays, op. cit., 1, 201-203, 204, 201, respectively. 
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... the Prophet Nathan, reprouing King Dawid for his great sinne of adulterie 
and murther, doth he not come to him with a pretie parable of a poore man and 
lambe that lay in his bosome and eat of his bread, and the rich man, that had 
whole flocks of his own, would needs take it from him? In which, as i¢ is euident, 
it was but a parable so it were vnreuerent and almost blasphemous to say it was a 
lye. But to goe higher, did not our Sauior himself speake in parables? as that 
diuine parable of the sower, that comfortable parable of the Prodigall sonne, 
that dreadfull parable of Diuwes and Lazarus, though I know of this last many of 
the fathers hold that it is a storie indeed and no parable. But in the rest, it is 
manifest he was all holinesse, all wisedome, all truth, vsed parables, and euen such 
as discreet Poets use, where a good and honest and wholesome Allegorie is hidden, 
in a pleasaunt and pretie fiction; and therefore for that part of Poetry of Imita- 
tion, I thinke no body will make any question but it is not onely allowable, but 
godly and commendable . . . Suffice it me onely to proue that by the authoritie 
of sacred Scriptures . . . inuention or imitation is allowable.* 


Even Harington’s penchant for seeking veiled senses leaves no 
mark here. He finds no mystical or esoteric implications in the 
parable. It is purely “inuention or imitation’; even a narrative 
regarded by authority as historical is a “‘pretie fiction.” “Hid- 
den” is obviously used only in the sense of “embodied”; the 
critic is merely preserving a traditional terminological associa- 
tion. Thus, the purport of his view is patently that of Sidney’s. 
Both envisage the biblical parable as creative, artistic idealiza- 
tion of moral truth. Both find it equal to the supreme current 
test of great poetry— the capacity for giving delightful instruc- 
tion through Ideal Imitation. 

The parable is but one isolated example of such an ascription. 
Indeed, the general critical conviction informs all phases of 
biblical poetry with the most exalted character. Let me present 
a few other examples. 





IV 


An extraordinary example of significant authorship and dar- 
ing interpretation is that of John Colet, almost a century before 
Sidney and Harington. This foremost of England’s early human- 
ists, the very founder of its scientific study of Scripture, assumes 
a position as fearless as it must have been shocking to his con- 
temporaries. He pronounces as sheer poetic invention the ac- 
count of Creation in Genesis. Rejecting utterly the scholastic 
heritage of the ‘‘manifold senses,” including, of course, the al- 


*% Ibid., pp. 205-207. The italics are mine. 
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legorical,* he sees the story of creation in Genesis as a poetic 
invention fabricated by Moses to elevate the primitive Hebrew 
mind to divine imitation. Far from attempting a scientific state- 
ment of the genesis of all things, Moses, he believes, accom- 
modated himself to his rude audience, and by a judicious selec- 
tivity and arrangement of details, wrote “after the manner of a 
popular poet, in order that he may the more adapt himself to the 
spirit of simple rusticity, picturing a succession of things, works 
and times, of such a character as is certainly not possible of so 
great a Workman.’”’ “Moses, after the manner of a good and 
pious poet, was willing to invent some figure not altogether 
worthy of God, if only it might be profitable and useful to men. 
... Thus accommodating himself to their comprehension, Moses 
endeavored by this most honest and pious poetic figure, at once 
to allure them and to draw them on to the worship of God.’”’ 
Moses thus fixed Creation in six days, “‘chiefly that he might 
lead the people on to the imitation of God, whom, after the 
manner of a poet, he had pictured as having worked six days and 
rested the seventh, so that they should devote the seventh to 
rest and contemplation of God and worship. . . . Moses never 
would have put forward a number of days, except that, by this 
most useful and wise poetic figment, the people might be pro- 
voked to imitation by an example set before them.’”’ 

This is a stupendous antithesis to the mediaeval point of 
view! The very beginning of Holy Writ, the first divine syllables 
vouchsafed to mankind, denied literal acceptability! It is an 
attitude utterly inconceivable to the mediaeval mind. Heterodox 
in the degree of its divergence from the traditional outlook, 
Colet’s intrepidity is nevertheless typical of the kind of diver- 
gence that was growing apace as independent investigation and 
a nicer aesthetic perception were beginning to cast their shadows 
upon the infallibility of inherited dogma; for, though an early 
and an incalculably dynamic force in the propagation of the new 
culture, Colet is still but a symbol of a movement larger than 
himself, in which other men, too, were discovering poetic vistas 
in the Bible. Here, aside from the heresy of pronouncing the 


* The Oxford Reformers, ed. Frederic Seebohm (London, 1887), pp. 121- 
122, as quoted from Eras. op. V., pp. 1291-1292. 

*7 [bid., as translated from vol. of MSS 355, pp. 50-51, 56-57, 54, respec- 
tively. 
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account of creation undiluted fiction, or poetry, the famous 
humanist, as if anticipating Sidney, finds it to be the poetry of 
Ideal Imitation It is a “feigning notable images’”* of an in- 
effable event—to “provoke the people to imitation by an ex- 
ample set before them,” ‘“‘to lead the people to the imitation of 
God.” The Mosaic version of Creation thus becomes allegory, 
if you will, but not allegory in terms of a deliberate mystification 
of the process of Creation; it is allegory in its transvalued sense 
of poetry. It is an artistic illusion which seems more true than 
the incomprehensible truth itself; it is a poetic truth, a deliber- 
ate translation into human terms of a transcendent conception 
of ideal truth. In the Elizabethan idiom, it is an Imitation of the 
Idea in a “‘pleasaunt and pretie parable’; and through this 
pleasurable Ideal Imitation, it leads man to “‘vertuous action.” 
This supreme duty and reach of poetry is, in Sidney’s words, to 
elevate man to a realization of his “‘diuine essence’’; Colet’s ex- 
pression is “‘to lead the people to the imitation of God’’—an 
even higher standard if that were possible. 

The greatest poetry, then, is that imitation which bodies 
forth God’s perfection. This, of course, can be found in its truest 
form only in the Holy Book, as Sidney shows in defending the 
poets: 

The chief both in antiquitie and in excellencie were they that did imitate the 
inconceiuable excellencies of Gop. Such were Dauid in his-Psalmes, Salomon 
in his song of Songs, in his Ecclesiastes, and Prouerbs, Moses and Debora in 


theyr Hymnes, and the writer of Job, which, beside other, the learned Emanuell 
Tremelius and Franciscus Iunius doe entitle the poeticall part of Scripture.* 


Those who did “imitate the inconceiuable excellencies of God” 
are “chief,” not only “‘in antiquitie’” but “‘in excellencie.” That 
is to say, biblical poetry is supreme beyond comparison. 

This attribution of transcendency to the poetry of Scripture 
is general during the period. Of course, it is not a purely dis- 
passionate judgment. The premise of divine authorship un- 
questionably influenced such assertions. We have already seen 


8 Sidney, op. cit., pp. 160, 168, 169. 

*” Ibid., p. 158. Sidney’s use of the Tremellius-Junius Bible (cf. passage to 
note 60) shows that he regards this as poetic even on the ground of verse— 
which he did not regard as essential to poetry. The “other” of the Tremellius 
preface to the poetic section proves to be parts of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, 
Habakuk, and various songs scattered in the Law and Prophets. 
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the influence of the premise of divine imitation. But we have 
also seen a definite preoccupation with poetic form; it is not by 
accident that these ascriptions are to parts of Scripture with un- 
disputed poetic merit. These superlatives issue from a genuine 
understanding of aesthetic values. 

Let us look at a few others. First, observe Milton, on the 
sunset slope of the Renaissance, with a full comprehension of 
all the lyrical glory of Greece and Rome and the Elizabethan 
outburst that had preceded him: 


... those frequent songs throughout the law and prophets beyond all these 
{odes of Pindar and others], not only in their divine argument alone, but in the 
very critical art of composition, may be easily made appear over all the kinds of 
Lyrick Povsy to be incomparable.” 


He repeats the same idea in Christ’s rebuke of Satan: 


... if I would delight my private hours 

With Music or with Poem, where so soon 

As in our native language can I find 

That Solace? All our Law and Story strew’d 
With Hymns, our Psalms, with artful terms inscrib’d, 
Our Hebrew songs and harps, in Babylon 

That pleas’d so well our Victors ears, declare 
That rather Greece from us these arts deriv’d... 
Remove their swelling epithets, thick laid 

As varnish on a harlot’s cheecks, the rest 
Thin-sown with aught of profit or delight, 

Will far be found unworthy to compare 

With Sion’s songs, to all true tastes excelling, 
Where God is prais’d aright and Godlike men, 
The Holiest of Holies and his Saints.” 


Thus far, Milton is referring only to the lyric and its “artful 
terms.” But he continues: 


Their Orators thou then extolls’t as those 
The top of eloquence—statists indeed, 

And lovers of their country, as may seem; 
But herein to our Prophets far beneath, 

As men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The solid rules of civil government 

In their majestic, unaffected style 

Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome.” 


* Milton, “Reason of Church Government,” Critical Essays of the Seven- 
teenth Century, ed. Spingarn, 1, 197. The italics are mine. 

3. Milton, Paradise Regained, tv, 331-349. 

® Thid., 354-360. Italics are mine. 
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True, this is not the critic writing sober prose; but it cannot 
be doubted that this is Milton projected into Christ. Allow for 
the poetic heightening, and it is still essentially Milton’s own 
criticism of the prophetic style; for the sober prose passage re- 
veals the same superlatives, the same enthusiastic attribution 
of superiority to the “critical art of composition,” and it cites 
the lyrical parts of the Prophets. Further, it must be remem- 
bered, that Milton was a great Hebraist who knew the ‘“‘majestic 
unaffected style” of the Prophets in their original language. His 
appraisal, of course, is influenced by the presence of sacred 
content; but it is also governed by a consideration of poetic 
quality. His clear distinction between “the divine argument” 
and “the critical art of composition” shows that he compares 
and tests poetry by purely aesthetic criteria. It is safe to con- 
clude, therefore, that Milton’s meaning is this: the Prophets 
teach “‘the solid rules of civil government”’ better “‘than all the 
oratory of Greece and Rome’”’ because the divine inspiration has 
extended not merely to superior precept but to a superior, 
“‘majestic, unaffected style.” 

This loftiest form of praise, the tribute of stylistic superiority 
to or parity with classical literature, is affirmed repeatedly. Nor 
is it confined to the later Renaissance. Some 150 years before 
Paradise Regained, a tremendous force behind the new learning 
in England, a disciple and collaborator of Colet-in the new sci- 
entific investigation of the Bible, and hence a true representative 
of enlightened contemporary English criticism, wrote ironically 
of those who overlook the use of biblical allusion to adorn their 
styles: 


How comes it then that we think the whole oration defiled if from the most 
ancient prophets, from Moses, the psalms, the Gospels and apostolic letters, we 
seek the adornments which Cicero sought as a heathen from the heathens? Is it 
admissible to borrow from Socrates, but blameworthy to borrow from the prov- 
erbs of Solomon? . . . Will the oration be made brilliant by a word from Pindar 
or Horace and defiled by an appropriate one from the sacred Psalms? ... 
Whence these absurdities? . . . Are the books revealed by the Holy Spirit mean 
in comparison to the writings of Homer, Euripides, or Ennius? . . . Compare, if 
you will, the story-teller, Herodotus, with Moses; compare the story of the cre- 
ation of the world, beginning with Egypt, with the stories of Diodorus; compare 
the books of Judges and Kings with Livy; . . . compare Plato and Christ; .. . 
the psalms so spiritual with the eulogies of Pindar; the songs of Solomon with 
the ditties of Theocritus? . . . Divine wisdom has an eloquence of its own, and 
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no wonder if somewhat different from that of Demosthenes or Cicero; for one 
becomes the wife of a king, another the mistress of a braggart soldier. 


Up to this point, I doubt that Erasmus dichotomizes sharply 
between form and substance, even though it is clear enough that 
he regards biblical as superior to classical ‘‘eloquence.’’ What 
follows, however, gives more emphasis to style as a separate 
entity. 


. Granted that Cicero’s language is full of figures, ours is as full; while in 
majesty of themes and in trustworthiness we are far superior to him . . . I come 
to allusions which if you destroy, you know yourself how you destroy the beauty 
of speech. Why does one please us very much more, if when pointing out some 
person in very unsuitable surroundings, he should say ‘Wild pulse among 
kitchen vegetables,” than if he should say “Saul among the soothsayers,” or if, 
pointing out something said or done at the wrong time, he should say ‘Perfume 
on lentils” rather than ‘“‘A gold ring in a hog’s nose,” or if pointing out that not 
fortune, but good conscience is to be trusted, he should say “Hope must be 
placed in the protection of the sacred anchor” rather than ““We must lean upon 
the solid rock”; . . . If I should try to exhaust such illustrations, it would take a 
whole volume.* 


If the tone of these questions does not imply stylistic superiority, 
it does not imply less than parity. 

But there are eulogies of biblical style without reservations. 
Such a one is Wither’s rhapsodic ascription of unqualified and 
absolute transcendency to the imagery of the Psalms. 


They [the Psalms] haue as many elegancies; as proper epithets; as rare Meta- 
phors; as lofty Hyperboles; and euery way as many ornaments of speech as the 
most renowned Authors... It hath many more exact and powerfull wayes of 
Expression, then are to be obserued in other Authors . . . If you haue respect to 
those things which are the ordinary ornaments of other mens Poesy, as Similes, 
Metaphors, Hyperboles, Comparisons, and such like . . . I dare maintain that no 
volume of the same bignesse, hath so many as this. For there be scarce t wo verses 
together, but they haue some or other ornament of speech; yea, in many Psalmes, 
almost euery verse hath his flowres of Poesy . . . Tell me, where haue you found 
in any Poet more liuely or Heroicall descriptions? Where can you read more 
stately expressions? . . . And what is this, but Poesie? Nay what is it, but the 
most excellent kind of Poesie? Belieue me, I am of opinion, that in the orna- 
ments of speech and elegancies of Poesie .. . it hath at least equalled, if not ex- 
ceeded the best, I haue any where read . . . 


* Erasmus, “Ciceronianus, or a Dialogue on the Best Style of Speaking,” 
Columbia University Contributions to Education, tr. Izora Scott (New York, 
1908), Series No. 21, pp. 71-72. 

% Jbid., pp. 73-74. 
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Obserue here, [Psalms 104 and 113] how maruellously he hath set forth the 
Maiestie, the Wisedome, the Power, the Prouidence, and the terrible wrath of 
God. Note also how many lofty words, and what store of elegant and significant 
Metaphors there bee in these few lines; but withall, consider I pray, that they 
are in a manner Verbatim and nakedly turned out of their owne naturall orna- 
ments, into a Language wherein all the Facetiae of the Originall can neuer be so 
retained, but that some matter of ornament will be omitted. Moreouer: our 
diuine Poet is not so sterile as to weare thread-bare his descriptions; but very 
often and exceeding properly varieth his expressions, when he hath occasion to 
speake more than once of one thing . . . There is no Psalme, that hath not the 
same excellency, considering what the nature of the subiect requires ... But I 
would not haue you ouer-passe without heed, how excellently Dauid hath, by 
this last example, {Psalm 107] in a few words set forth the sudden violence of a 
storme, the rage of the Seas, the amazement of the Mariners, and the working of 
a poore shippe ready to bee wrackt. In my minde, it is set forth with Hyperboles 
and Metaphors, far beyond that in Owid ... or... in Vergill .. . But why doe 
I stand thus vpon particulars, when the whole Booke is full of elegancies? Yea, 
as I sayd before, euery Psalme hath his proper louelinesse. And were I pleased 
to enter into such a taske, I dare both promise and performe, euen from hence 
to bring examples of euery Rhetorical figure, which may be found in any learned 
Poet among the Greekes or Latines.™ .. . For the holy Prophet hath often ex- 
pressed those mysteries, not after the ordinary way of speech, but by Tropes and 
Figures. Sometime he putteth the Part for the Whole . . . Sometime he useth the 
Whole for the Part. Sometime the Continent for the thing Contained and contra- 
riwise againe. Sometime he putteth the Worke for the Workeman, and otherwhile 
the Workeman for the Worke. Sometime the Effect for the Cause, or the Cause 
for the Effect. Otherwhile the Abstract for the Concrete, or the Concrete for the 
Abstract. Exceeding frequently he useth Metaphors. Sometime he maketh use of 
Hyperboles . .. Moreouer, there you shall find Exclamations, Reuocations, Ad- 
dubitations, Prosopopoeias, A postrophes, with all those Rhetorical Figures, which 
are found among the best Rhetoricians ; to whom I send you to search out their 
use and meaning; for they would bee a Treatise of themselues.™ 


But Wither is too much the poet to believe that the finest 
and rarest of this poetic stuff can be tagged by rhetorical terms. 
He is sensible that there are qualities which defy human anlysis; 
that there are more elusive 


straines of Poesie, and such flowers of Rhetoricke, as among them [the Greeks 
and Romans] could neuer yet be found. But some there bee that are not ex- 
pressible . . . There be certaine Rhetoricall passages in these Psalmes, so pure 
from sensibilitie, that they can and doe conuey things through the senses, 
vnperceiued; and yet melt the heart, and worke strange operations in the soule, 
such as no man can imagine, but hee that hath felt them.*” 


% Wither, op. cit., pp. 69-75. 
% Tbid., p. 103. 
7 Tbid., p. 75. 
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Here in 1619, then, is a panegyric in terms of the absolute. 
The Psalms have every poetic figure in the rhetorical category: 
“many more exact and powerfull wayes of Expression, then are 
to be obserued in other Authors,” exceeding even Ovid and 
Vergil; “‘straines of Poesie...as among... the Greeks and 
Romans could neuer yet be found’’; passages too exquisite for 
rhetorical analysis. And this from one familiar enough with 
Hebrew to write a treatise upon the style and versification of 
Old Testament poetry. 

But such encomia were not limited to Hebraists. A real ap- 
preciation of biblical imagery was realized through the authentic 
spirit of the English translations.** When, for instance, Sidney 
writes of the Psalms, 


. . . his [David’s] handeling his prophecy . . . is meerely poetical. For what else 
is his awaking his musicall instruments . . . but a heauenlie poesie?** 


he is defending them as poetry on the evidence of the invocation, 
which he must have perceived in such passages as Psalms 57:9, 
108:3, and 81:3—4. When he continues, 


For what els is . . . his notable Prosopopoeias, when he maketh you as it were, 
see God comming in his Maiestie; his telling of the Beastes ioyfulness, and hills 
leaping, but a heauenlie poesie wherein almost hee sheweth himself a passionate 
louer of that vnspeakable and euerlasting beautie to be seene by the eyes of the 
minde, onely cleered by fayth,* 


he is pointing out three types of the personification: the ab- 
straction, the dumb creature, and the inanimate object. This 
casual passage presents cogent proof of an interest as early as 
the 80’s in the style of Scripture. Further, it reveals once more 
the high value placed upon the imagistic technique of the 
biblical poet. The scriptural personification is “heauenlie poesie.”’ 
To the Platonist of “Leave Me, Oh Love, That Leadest But 
To Dust,” it is the rarest distillation of poetry, not simply be- 


% Tyndale, op. cit., pp. 148-149: “The properties of the Hebrew tongue 
agreeth a thousand times more with the English than with the Latin. The 
manner of speaking is both one, so that in a thousand places thou needest but 
translate it into the English word for word; when thou must seek a compass 
in the Latin, and yet shall haue much work to translate it well-fauoredly, so 
that it haue the same grace and sweetnesse, sense and pure understanding with 
it in the Latin, and as it hath in the Hebrew.” 

39 Sidney, op. cit., p. 155. 

© Ibid. 
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cause its content is sacred, but because it was created in an 
ecstasy, wherein David showed himself “a passionate louer of 
that vnspeakable and euerlasting beautie to be seene by the 
eyes of the minde onely cleered by fayth.” The lover of beauty 
wrote this when he had attained that mystic vision transcend- 
ing sense, intellect, even imagination; when he had been in the 
presence of the ineffable and eternal beauty, which is “to be 
seene by the eyes of the minde onely cleered by fayth”—ob- 
viously Christian faith. His style is heavenly because he saw 
purely, not as in a glass darkly. As the Christian prophet,“ 
rising from the contemplation of earthly beauty to the con- 
templation of Christ’s love and sacrifice, he achieved the clear 
vision of the true “‘vnspeakable and euerlasting beautie’’ of the 
Divine Idez. Thus the style of that vision is supreme. It is the 
style of Christian Platonism. 

Of the other appreciations of biblical imagery, few show 
higher enthusiasm than Henry Peacham’s 
What are the Psalmes of Dauid . . . but a Diuine Poeme . . .? What liuely de- 
scriptions are there of the Maiestie of God, the estate and securitie of Gods 
children, the miserable condition of the wicked! What liuely similitudes, com- 
parisons, as the righteous man to a bay tree, the soul to a thirstie Hart, unitie to 
oyntment and the dew of Hermon! What excellent allegories, as the vine planted 
in Egypt, what Epiphonema’s, prosopopoeia’s, and whatsoeuer else may be re- 
quired to the texture of so rich and glorious a piece.” 


This is reminiscent of Sidney and Wither. So, in a lesser degree, 
is Walton’s amusing but impressive 


As concerning fish in that Psalm [104], wherein for height of Poetry and won- 
ders, the Prophet David seems to excell himself, how doth he there express him- 
self in choice metaphors, even to the amazement of the contemplative reader, 
concerning the seas, the rivers and the fish therein contained,“ 


and his comparison of 


the affectionate, loving, lowly humble Epistles of St. Peter and St. John... 
with the glorious language and high metaphors of St. Paul.“ 


But these, of course, represent a small portion of the praise and 


“ Cf. passage to Note 4. 

« Peacham, Henry, “The Compleat Gentleman” (1622) Critical Essays of 
the Seventeenth Century, op. cit., 1, 118. 

* Walton, Isaak, The Compleat Angler (1653), ed. John Major (London, 
1844), p. 30. 
“ [bid., p. 38. 
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attention lavished upon the imagery of the Bible. In fact, even 
the grammar schools gave considerable study to the rhetoric of 
Scripture.” Richard Sherry’s Rhetoric for classroom use, con- 
taining biblical examples of the figures of grarnmar and rhetoric,“ 
proves that the style of the Bible was being subjected, at least 
three years before Elizabeth’s accession, to the same analysis 
accorded the poetry and oratory of profane authors. Indeed, 
up to 1660, at least five rhetorics were dedicated largely or solely 
to the Bible: Dudley Fenner’s in 1584, John Barton’s in 1634, 
Thomas Hall’s in 1654, John Smith’s in 1657, and Bishop John 
Prideaux’s in 1659. Hall’s book, for instance, contains “A 
Synopsis or Compendium of all the most materiall Tropes and 
Figures contained in the Scriptures.’*? John Smith’s volume, 
the title page tells us,** contains more than 130 varieties of 
figures and tropes, each represented by a number of scriptural 
examples. It presents more than 1000 biblical figures and tropes 
embracing every book of the Old and the New Testament. The 
preface speaks of them in the usual superlatives. 

A brief examination of a few pages of this volume presents 
what may be typical of all such rhetorics. In the introduction 
Smith tells the reader: 


For that the holy Scripture . . . abounds with tropes and figures of all sorts, 
as containing the most excellent and sublimest eloquence, and is like...a 
fruitful field, full of precious treasures; I apprehended it a work worthy the 
undertaking, to dig into those sacred Minerals for the better finding out the 
Metaphors, Metonymies, Synechdoches, &c. which lie hid there, and have given 
Scriptural Examples pertinent to each of the Tropes and Figures: for the bare 
reading of Scripture, without searching into its heavenly mysteries and mean- 
ings, is like coming into a Treasury, wherein we see many costly things folded 
up, and some ends appearing out, but when they be all unfolded, then doth their 
glory more affect us for the present, yea, and leave in us a deep impression of 


* Watson, Foster, The English Grammar Schools to 1660 (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1908), pp. 447-451. 

Sherry, Richard, A Treatise of the Figures of Grammar and Rhetorike 
profitable for . .. such as in Grammar scholes doe reade most eloquente Poetes and 
Oratours, etc. (1555). 

47 Watson, op. cit., pp. 450-451. 

48 The Mysterie of Rhetorique Unvail’d, wherein above 130 The Tropes and 
Figures are severally derived from the Greek into English, together with lively Defini- 
tions and Variety of Latin, English, Scriptural Examples Pertinent to each of 
them apart. Conducing very much to the right understanding of the sense of the 
Letter of Scripture ... By John Smith, Gent. London, 1657, 
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their excellency ... The Figurative and Tropical Elegancies of that blessed 
Book ... abound with the most excellent and divinest eloquence.*® 


This is high praise; but even higher are the 130 odd varieties 
of this ‘‘most excellent and divinest eloquence,’’ and the thou- 
sand-odd illustrations culled from every book of the Bible. A 
faint idea of the quality and range of Smith’s selection may be 
drawn from the following exerpts: 


There is no Trope more . . . beautiful than a Metaphor, because that which is 

the light and star of speech, and tends to richnesse, majesty, perspicuity, and 

pleasantnesse, is a similitude brief and contracted in one word . . . It is a Trope 
. when the property of one thing is translated to another: as... Jer. 8.16. 

the neighing of horses is heard from Dan; that is, forseen by the Prophet .. . 

Thus in Scripture Christ is called a Vine, a Rock, a Lamb, a Lion, &. And man, 

a shadow, a flower, grasse, a wolfe, a beare, a dog &c. Thus we read of Meta- 

phors from leaven, salt, trees, seed, &c. Besides many hyperbolical metaphors; 

as in Hab. 2.11. the stone shall cry out of the wall, and the beame out of the 

timber shall answer. 

Lam. 1.4: The waies of Sion lament or mourn. &c. So, 

Mat. 3.11: Christ is said to baptize with fire... 

Psal. 82.6: I have said ye are gods, &c. .. . 

I King. 10.4: The Queen of Sheba saw the wisdome of Solomon . . . 

Hagg. 1.9: You looked for much, and lo, it came to little. . . 


A Metonymie is a Trope, or form of speech whereby the orator or speaker puts 
one thing for another, which by nature are nigh knit together . . . as 

Ezek. 7.15: The sword is without, and the pestilence and the famine within, &c. 
by sword, pestilence, and famine, is signified death, the effect of those causes. 
Numb. 32.23: And be sure your sin will find you out; where sin (the cause) is 
put for punishment, its effect. 

Psal. 105.18: He was laid in iron, (i.e.) fetters made of iron. 

Gen. 4.25: For God hath appointed me another seed in stead of Abel (i.e.) 
another childe. 

Jam. 3.8: But the tongue can no man tame; where the tongue (the instrument 
of speech) is put for speech. 

Job. 31.6: Let God weight me in an even ballance; here Ballance (the instru- 
ment of equity) is put for equity itself. See Exodus 5.3. I Sam. 22.17. I Cor. 
16.21, &c. 

Gen. 25.23: Two nations are in thy womb, (i.e.) the fathers of two nations. . . 
2 King. 4.10.40: There is death in the pot, (i.e.) some deadly thing which causeth 
death. 

Mark. 9.17.25: A dumb and deaf spirit, (i.c.) making the possessed deaf and 
dumb. See Rom. 7.7. Heb. 11.39. Joh. 3.19 & 17.3. 

Luk. 13.34: Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killed the Prophets. &c. by Jerusa- 
lem is meant the Rulers and people of that city. 

T’eut. 4.26: I call heaven and earth to record; here by heaven and earth Moses 


49 Tbid., The Author to the Reader. 
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understands all in heaven and earth. 

Job. 22.7: I said, daies should speak, and multitude of years should teach wis- 
dom (i.e.) the aged who have seen many daies. 

Gen. 31.53: Jacob sware by the fear of his father Isaac (i.e.) by God whom 


Isaac feared. 
I Sam. 18.7: Saul hath slain his thousands, &c. 
Psal. 85.11: Righteousnesse shall look down from heaven (i.e.) God in whom 


righteousnesse resteth. 
Ephes. 5.16: The daies are evill, (i.e.) the hearts and conversations of the men 


of the daies are evil. 
Gen. 3.19: In the sweat of thy face, shalt thou eat thy bread . . . &c. 
Psal. 57.8: Awake my glorie, (i.e.) my tongue given to glorifie God. See I. Cor. 


16.6. 
Exod. 1.5: Seventy souls went down into Egypt (i.e.) men. The like in Gen. 


12.5. & 46.18. 


These constitute only a small part of the illustrations of the 
metaphor and the metonomy. These two types, moreover, are 
less than 1} per cent of the total number. Yet these few examples 
reveal that the ascriptions are not solely to the so-called poetic 
books. Of some forty quotations only twelve fall into this cate- 
gory; 75 per cent are from the non-poetic books. The random 
character of the selection justifies the assumption that the same 
general proportion obtains throughout the whole volume. On 
the ground of imagery, then at least, Smith’s analysis widens the 
scope of poetry to embrace virtually the whole Bible. So, we 
may well believe, do the other rhetorics—and in the same tone 
of panegyric. 

V 


Finally, the criticism of prosody. It is not generally recog- 
nized how fully aware of the existence of biblical verse was the 
English criticism of the period. The lay critic was not only cog- 
nizant of it, but he was sufficiently interested in it to investigate 
Hebraic scholarship and even to spin theories of his own. In a 
future study, I shall deal with the origins, the development, and 
the tenability of these theories. For the present, it is sufficient 
to say that their ultimate source is Philo and Josephus; that they 
owe a debt to some of the Church Fathers and to Renaissance 
Hebraists; that the variations of both schools of modern thought 
(the quantitative and the accentual) are anticipated in Renais- 
sance criticism—from Jones’s thesis of a definite succession of 


© Tbid., pp. 19-32. 
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long and short quantitative syilables and Grimme’s modified 
quantitative theory, to the accentual thesis of Bickell and Ley, 
and the more generally accepted modern belief in a free ac- 
centual rhythm. 

As early as 1563, there is evidence of the belief in both the 
existence and the perfection of Hebrew prosody. In that year 
Barnaby Googe, in a preface to the Eclogues, Epytaphes, and 
Sonetes," writes that the 


Prophecies of Esay, the Lamentation of Jeremie, the Songs and Ballades of 
Solomon, the Psalter of Dauid, and the book of Hiob were written by the first 
authors in perfect and pleasaunt hexameter verses. So that the diuine and canoni- 
call volumes were garnished and set forth with sweete according tunes and 
heauenly soundes of pleasaunt metre. 


In 1577 John Northbrooke admits the presence of verse in 
Scripture: 


It is a great foolishness to maintayne dauncings by those examples of Marie 
Moses’ sister, David and others, &c., for their daunces were holy and religious, 
in the which all the women together alone, or all the men alone (by themselves) 
did celebrate and set forth the goodnesse and benefits of God, in verses made for 
those pur poses.™ 


In 1579, Thomas Lodge writes: 


Beroaldus can witnes with me that Dauid was a poet, and that his vayne was 
in imitating (as S. Ierom witnesseth) Horace Flaccus, and Pindarus: sometimes 
his verse runneth in an Iambus foote, anone he hath recourse to a Saphic vaine, 
and aliquando semipede ingreditur. Ask Iosephus and he wil tel you that Esay, 
Job and Salomon voutsafed poetical practices, for (if Origen and he fault not) 
theyre verse was Hexameter and pentameter.® 


In 1583, Sidney writes of the Psalms: 


... that it is fully written in meeter as all learned Hebricians agree, although 
the rules be not yet fully found.* 


In 1589, the author of The Arte of Poesie claims: 


5 Warton, op. cit., 11, 364-365. The second edition of 1588 omits-this pref- 
ace, and Arber does not reprint it either. It is reprinted in John Holland’s 
Psalmists of Britain (London, 1843, 2 vols.), 1, 88-89. Italics here and in succeed- 
ing passages are mine. 

%® Northbrooke, John, “A Treatise against Dicing, Dauncing, Plays and 
Interludes with other Idle Pastimes” (1577), Early Treatises on the Stage 
(Shakespeare Society, London, 1843), p. 152. 

® Lodge, Thomas, “Defence of Poetry,” Elizabethan Critical Essays, op. 
cit., 1, 71. 

* Sidney, op. cié., p. 155. 
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... the Hebrues & Chaldees who were more ancient then the Greekes, did not 
only vse a metricall Poesie, but with the same a maner of rime, as hath bene of 
late obserued by learned men... King Dauid also & Salomon his sonne and 
many other of the Holy Prophets wrate in meeters . . . although to many of vs, 
ignorant of the Hebrue language and phrase, and not obseruing it, the same 
seeme but a prose.® 


Two years later, John Harington affirms: 


. . . some part of the Scripture was written in verse, as the Psalmes of Dauid & 
certain other songs of Deborah, of Salomon & others, which the learnedest 
diuines doe affirme to be verse and finde they are in meeter, though the rule of 
the Hebrewe verse they agree not on . . . By the authoritie of sacred Scriptures 
both parts of Poesie, inuention or imitation and verse, are allowable.™ 


In 1619, Wither gives a complete chapter of his Preparation to 
the Psalter to a detailed analysis of Hebrew prosody. Here are a 
few excerpts: 


Such is the variety of Measures among the Hebrewes, that it hath beene a great 
cause why the Scansion of their Verse is harde to bee founde out... All the 
Psalms & many other parcels of holy Scripture . . . are Verse in the Hebrew... 
They are yet uncorrupted, though we cannot bring them within the compasse of 
Rules . . . I doubt not that I may ghesse as neer the manner of their Verse, as 
those who haue fought for it by the Greeke or Latine rules... The auncient 
Tewes had both such kinde of Verses, as some of ours are, and the same freedom in 
their composures that we vse; ... they varyed their Stafie at their pleasure, 
making it now longer, now shorter, as they listed or best fitted the matter... 
Their Poems consist of diuers Numbers intermixt, sometimes equally, sometimes 
vnequally, and often times with Rymes in the periods of Sentences; not much 
unlike some of our English Numbers, which admitte not very naturally of such 
kindes of Verse as are usuall with the Latines; . . . There appeares sometime to 
bee a want, and sometimes an Owerplus, in the Syllables of their Verses... 
Though the Verse in the Syllables may sometime seeme too long or too short, 
and the Rymes appeare to the eye in writing, not so perfect as ours are; yet... 
there may bee somewhat to be obserued in the pronuntiation, which will make 
the number of Syllables equall and the Ryme full . . . the helping out of a seem- 
ing lame Verse by the pronunciation is common among the Jtalians: the other, 
viz. To sound words in the speaking, otherwise than they are written, is some- 
times vsed with vs.5? 


So much for the English men of letters. What of the con- 


temporary continental critics and scholars whose works were 
known in England? One inevitably turns to Petrarch: 


% “The Arte of English Poesie” (1589), op. cit., 11, 10. 

5 Harington, op. cit., 1, 207. 

57 Wither, op. cit., pp. 58-63. I reserve for future study a detailed analysis 
of Wither’s anticipation of the free accentual theory. Italicized nouns are 
textual. 
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Even the psalms... are in metre, in the Hebrew . . . Of course, these sacred 
poems. . . never have been and never could have been translated without some 
sacrifice of either metre or sense ... Yet some vestige of metrical law still 
survives.®® 


The Tremellius Bible, Sidney’s authority, has a separate 
division for the five rhythmical books—Psalms, Canticles, Ec- 
clesiastes, Proverbs, and Job. Part of the preface reads: 


Hos libros omnes communiter vocamus Psalmos, quia sunt rythmici, non 
prosa oratione scripti, ut omnes alii (etsi in his cantica quaedam exstant elegan- 
tissima Moschis, Deborae, Davidis, Jeschahjae, Jechiskijae, Jirmejae & Chab- 
bukuki inspersa) sed numeris adstricti ad commoditatem memoriae & cantus; 
... Tria universe ex illis omnibus genera constituuntur Scripturae a Christo 
Servatore nostro. Primum est lex Moschis, id est Pentateuchus . . . Secundum 
est Prophetarum, qui nude soluta oratione & voce & scripto Ecclesiae Dei 
tradiderunt quaecumque Spiritus sanctus clam infundebat illis . . . Tertium 
vero genus est Psalmorum, hoc est librorum in quibus res a Mosche Prophetisqu’ 
traditae & Sancto Dei Spiritu testatae aptis mumeris exponuntur . . . Haec 
poesis sacra est elegantissima Legis Prophetarumq’ epitome ab illiis libris hoc 
uno differens, quod illi oratione fusa & simplice audientibus narrarunt, eos 
docuerunt, atque commoverunt; hi vero numerosa & brevi ad memoriam 
figurata ad vim & efficacitatem oratione protulerunt eadem documento volun- 
tatis Dei. 


Lack of space prevents the quoting of such Hebraists as Francis- 
cus Vatablus, John Le Mercier, Augustinus Steuchus, J. J. 
Scaliger and G. J. Vossius. I choose a brief excerpt from the 
criticism of Gomarus," since this volume represents a genuine 
attempt by a professional Hebraist, to subject the verse of 
Scripture to the test of scientific scansion. Even though the 
postulates and the conclusions of this arch-champion of the 
quantitative theory are today unacceptable, a small section of 
his interpretation bears reading; his fame in the latter part of 


58 Petrarch, op. cit., p. 264. 

5° Cf. note 29. 

6° Testamenti Veteris Biblia Sacra Sive Libri Canonici Priscae Judaecorum 
Ecclesiae A Deo Traditi Latini recens ex Hebraeo facti, brevibusque Scholiis illustrati 
ab Immanuele Tremellio, & Francisco Junio (Genevae, 1590), p. A3. cf. note 29. 
This is the passage to which Sidney alludes. His list coincides with this one, and 
his “other” is the “alii” of this Bible—‘cantica . . . elegantissima, Moschis, 
etc.” 

$1 Gomarus, Franciscus, Davidis Lyra, seu nova hebraea S. Scriptura ars 
poetica, canonibus suis descripta, et exemplis sacris & Pindari ac Sophoclis 
parellelis demonstrata cum selectorum Davidis, Salomnis, Ieremiae, Mosis, Iobi 
poematum, (Lugduni Batavorum 1637). 
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the sixteenth and the first three decades of the seventeenth cen- 
turies, through professorships at Leyden, Saumur, and Gron- 
ingen, his Dutch translation of the Old Testament, and his 
leadership of the Gomarist party, was international, and his 
theory of Hebrew prosody was supported by such celebrated 
Hebraists as Heinsius, and Constantin L’empereur,” and by 
legions of laymen. 

After an examination of numerous sections of the Old Testa- 
ment, Gomarus finds a staggering variety of quantitative pat- 
terns with a bewildering number of variations of the normal 
line.* This characteristic, far from being a fault of irregularity, 
is the peculiar genius of all biblical verse. The Hebrew poem, 
running in distichal or tristichal lines, divergent in length and in 
foot pattern, represents a system conceived to be more beautiful 
than Pindar’s, which in some respects it resembles.“ Nor does 
this apparent irregularity lead to uncertainty of scansion, or to 
any of the ambiguities or confusions to be found in the classical 
verse. On the contrary, the very immutability of certain laws of 
quantity and continuity renders biblical prosody immeasurably 
superior to that of the Greek and the Latin. 

Ex quibus canonibus (quos exemplorum inductio postea confirmabit) clare elu- 
cet, quam multis modis Hebraea S. literarum poesis, Graecae (ut & Latinae) 
hac perfectione antecellat. In Hebraea enim (ob accuratam omnium vocalium, 
in brevas & longas, distinctionem) syllabarum quantitas anceps non est, sed 
certa; nec varijs mutationibus obnoxia, sed perpetuo sibi constans: denique 
non multis neque dubijs, sed paucis firmisque canonibus comprehensa. 

Contra vero in Graecorum poesi, haec omnia desiderantur. Primum enim (ob 
vocalium, in tribus ancipitibus, confusionem) quantitas syllabarum, non raro 
incerta est: ita ut ea vix aliter, quam poetarum auctoritate, sive exemplis, sit 
expiscanda. Deinde neque quantitas stabilis est, sed mutationibus variis intri- 
cata. Verbia gratia, vocalis longa, brevi sequente, modo corripitur, modo pro- 
ducitur. Quod idem brevi accidit, ut quae positione sit longa; vel communis, si 
altera consonantium sit liquida. Imo etiam absente positione, brevis ante uni- 
cam liquidam, modo corripitur, modo producitur, etiam in eodem versu. . . . 
Denique: ut de miranda Graecorum poetarum licentia (quam doctiores obser- 
varunt) sileamus, regulae ac praeceptiones de syllabarum quantitate, apud Grae- 
cos adeo sunt lubricae, ut exceptionibus variis, & quidem inconstantibus abun- 
dent: adeo numerosae, ut laboriosus etiam fatigent: ita denique imperfectae, ut 
insignes etiam poetas, non rare dubios dimittant. Quae omnia, non temere a 
nobis dici, peritiores compertum habent. Si quis vero de ea re ambigat, accuri- 


® Tbid., p. 20. 
% Jbid., pp. 25-27 et passim. 
“ Tbid., pp. 97-98. 
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atiores de re metrica scriptores (imprimis Aldus Manutius, Iac. Micyllus, M. 
Crusius aliique) abunde suo testimonio atque exemplis, demonstrabunt. 
Quemadmodum etiam de Latina poesi . . . iidem statuunt. Quod similiter... 
Henricus Smetius . . . in praefatione suae prosodiae, ingenue agnovit & luculen- 
ter comprobabit. Ex hac igitur collatione prima Hebraeae poesis praestantia con- 
spici potest.™ 


Nor is this all. There is another superiority in the smoother 
interrelation of the parts of Hebrew verse. 


Carmina autem sacra, postremas suas voces integras servant. Ac propterea Ly- 
ricos Graecorum versus, accuratione sua longe superant. Hi enim voces ultimas, 
non raro inconcinne dividunt: ita ut prior pars versum finiat, posterior sequen- 
tem inchoet. Quemadmodum prima Olympiorum Pindari ode, triginta & tria 
exempla hujusmodi complectitur. Ac licet pauciora, frequentia tamen etiam 
apud Sophoclem passim occurrunt. Adeo ut una pagina trecentesima sexagesima 
sexta (editionis Henrici Stephani, quam in hac opella sequimur) quinque ap- 
pareant. 

Carmina quoque sacrorum membra, inter se, absque ulla periodi aut coli inter- 
cessione, cohaerent. A qua rursus elegantia, Graeci poetae saepius aberrant; dum 
versus continuitatem, intercedente periodi aut colo, divellunt: ut innumera Pin- 
dari & Sophoclis exempla evincunt. Denique singula carmina sacra, maiori aut 
minori distinctione, illaeso rei sensu finiuntur. Quod eorum examen & exampla 
(quae postea proferentur) omnia confirmant. Quam praestantiam Graeci non 
sunt assecuti, ut vel ex prioribus aliquot Pindari & Sophoclis pagellis (in quibus 
prima versuum membra, distinctione interdum maiori, a postremis distrahun- 
tur) sole clarius evadit.* 

Five years later when Milton found the odes of Pindar “‘in most 
things worthy . . . but those frequent songs throughout the law 
and prophets beyond all these . . . im the very critical art of com- 
position ... over all the kinds of Lyrick Poesy to be incom- 
parable,’’®? he may have been writing under the stimulus of this 
treatise,—which had won the praise of celebrated contemporary 
Hebraists. In any event, he and Gomarus agree about the su- 
premacy of Hebrew verse.®* So do all the commentators who 
venture a comparison. 

Finally, it was generally agreed that the primacy of Hebrew 
prosody and Hebrew poetry in general was temporal as well as 
qualitative. The hexameters of Jeremiah, Solomon, David, and 
Job were not only “perfect”; they “were written by the first 


% Ibid., pp. 21-24. 

% Tbid., p. 27. 

87 Milton, “Reason of Church Government,” op. cit., 1, 196-197. 
68 Obviously, the critical art of lyric composition includes prosody. 
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authors.’ ‘‘All the beginning of Poetrye proceeded from the 
Scripture.’”’”® “Poesy ...had her Originall from Heaven, re- 
ceived thence from the ‘Ebrewes, and had in prime estimation 
with the Greeks, transmitted to the Latines and all the Nations 
that profess’d Civility.”” “The beginning of poetrie”’ was “in 
the bookes of Moses & David’ where “‘good matter” was “sett 
downe” “in numbers.” The biblical poets were “chief” not 
only in “excellencie,” but “in antiquitie.”’”* Even at the very end 
of the Renaissance, Milton found the testimony of biblical 
poetry a clear declaration that the Greeks themselves had de- 
rived their “artful terms” from the poetry of the ancient 


Hebrews.” 
VI 


These, then, are some of the significant phases of the literary 
criticism of Scripture in the English Renaissance. Having set 
out merely to clear the ground, the present study has not probed 
deeply or explored widely and exhaustively. It has merely at- 
tempted to establish the thesis that the English Renaissance 
was intensely awake to the poetic values of the Bible; to exam- 
ine a few of the implications of this truth; to reveal some of its 
untapped possibilities and problems. Every result of the in- 
vestigation contributes to the thesis. Its many implications 
may be listed under the three heads: Imaginative Literature, 
Style, and Verse. Under the first, I have showed, as a basis for 
the rest of the study, (1) that the conception of the Bible as 
poetry in its widest sense of imaginative literature arose, through 
a transvaluation of “allegory,” out of the very defense erected 
in the middle ages to nullify the power of poetry—the allegorical 
method of interpretation; (2) that “allegory,” a generic term for 
poetry, was extended to comprehend creative imitation in many 


6° Cf. passage to note 51. 

7 Lodge, op. cit.,1, 71. 

™ Jonson, Ben, “Timber,” Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, op. cit., 
a. 

7 Gosson, Stephen, “‘Plays Confuted in Five Actions” (1582), The English 
Drama and Stage Under the Tudor and Stuart Princes, (1563-1664); Documents 
and Treatises, ed. W. C. Hazlitt (The Roxburghe Library, London, 1869), p. 
197. 

™ Sidney, op. cit., 1, 158. 

% Milton, P. R., tv, 334-338, 
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forms—from the short maxim, or enigma, or similitude, or meta- 
phor, to the rarest and highest stage of imaginative representa- 
tion embodied in the “Ideal Imitation” of the biblical parables 
and the “Divine Imitation” of the poetry of Creation in Genesis ; 
(3) that the poetic canon included at least five complete books, 
extensive portions of the Prophets, and incidental songs strewn 
through the Scriptures. Under Style, I have demonstrated (1) 
that criticism was acutely sensitive to the imagery and rhetoric 
of biblical poetry; (2) that lay and professional critics analyzed 
the imagistic and rhetorical technique and found there every 
conceivable form; (3) that this technique was generally regarded 
as superlative. As for Verse, (1) Hebrew prosody was not under- 
stood, but its presence was definitely recognized; (2) it was re- 
garded by most critics as quantitative, but by one, at least, as 
freely accentual, in anticipation of the best modern opinion; 
(3) it was believed to be the greatest in quality and (4) the first 
in time; (5) it was subjected to scholarly analysis by lay and 
professional Hebraists of standing. These are the outstanding 
implications. 

The possibilities and problems revealed for future study are 
too incalculably vast, and varied, and interfused for listing. At 
every turn, questions will arise to plague the reader. There is, 
for instance, the problem of genre which, aside from the parable, 
I have not even touched. What is the nature and the scope of 
criticism in this large field of inquiry? I am in possession of 
evidence that the critic found in the Bible, Classical Tragedy, 
Pastoral Drama, the Epic, Satire, and among many types of the 
Lyric, the Epithalamium and the Elegy. What is the authority 
for such beliefs? What is their history? What is the reason for 
their classical cast? Are certain genres consistently associated 
with given parts of Scripture? These are but a few random ques- 
tions of the many insistent ones. 

Consider the classical bias of much of the criticism. It 
originates in Philo and Jusephus and is transmitted through 
patristic literature to the Renaissance stream. Exactly what do 
Philo and Josephus say? Who are the principal patristic critics? 
What does each contribute to Renaissance criticism? How does 
the Renaissance elaborate it? Who are the “learned Hebricians,”’ 
English and Continental, where are their records, what is the 
specific contribution of each? What are the detailed implications 
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of the two theories of Hebrew prosody? Are the two movements 
well defined? What are their histories? Are certain verse forms 
consistently associated with given parts of the Bible? How many 
varieties of pattern are there? What is the history of each? And 
so on ad infinitum with all the manifold questions concerning 
the origin, the character, the diffusion, the importance of this 
criticism. 

Only extended, exhaustive, and thorny investigation will 
answer them. The writer is already grappling with a few. For 
the present, he hopes that he has not only revealed their po- 
tentialities, but that he has established beyond cavil that it was 
the Renaissance which bequeathed to English speaking people 
the imperishable truth that the Bible is veritable poetry in the 
highest and deepest and broadest sense and that its beauty alone 
is its own excuse for being. 

ISRAEL BAROWAY 


New York University 























THE ACCUSATIVE AND DATIVE OF THE PRONOUNS 
OF THE FIRST AND SECOND PERSONS 
IN GERMANIC 


The original state of affairs in Germanic' may best be repre- 
sented by the Olcel. paradigm: 


Sg. acc. mtik pik 
dat. mér pér 
pl. acc. dat. 6s ypr 


i.e., there was a distinction between the acc. and the dat. in 
the singular but not in the plural. In the pl. the original condi- 
tions are preserved in acc. dat. OS @s, iuu; MDu. ons, u; OF ris. 
fis, iu; OE ais, éow. In WGmce. an ending -ik was added to the 
forms of the acc.pl. under the influence of the acc.sg.,? which in 
effect caused a case-fission* in the plural: acc. *unsik, *iuwik ; 
dat. *ums, *iuw. These conditions are preserved intact in the 
normal OHG paradigm:acc. unsih, iuwih; dat. uns, iu. But a 
system of forms acc. *unsik, *uns; dat. *uns, etc., naturally 
tended to lead to the use of the form *umsik for the dat.pl. as 
well as for the acc.pl. In MLG this led to a complete duality of 
forms in both persons:acc. dat.pl. @s, dsik; j@, jiich. Similarly 
in OE in Rushworth? iow, towic are used indiscriminately for both 
acc. and dat.pl.‘; in the Durham Ritual’ ivih has been generalized 
for both cases;* in the first person, the acc.pl. asic, asig,asih 
and the dat.pl. as are in general still distinct in Northumbrian. 
In High German the position is rather complicated: beside the 
normal OHG paradigm given above traces of the earlier PrGmc. 
state of affairs are still preserved; e.g., acc.pl. hiu in the Lud- 
wigslied, acc.pl. uns in the Vienna Genesis’, and in MHG this 


1 For a discussion of the problems presented by the peculiar paradigms of the 
personal pronouns in the IE languages see W. Petersen, Language, v1, 164-193. 

* See R. C. Boer, Oergermaansch Handboek Pars. 201-202. 

* ‘Kasusabspaltung’; see K. Brugmann, Kurse vergleichende Grammatik der 
indogermanischen Sprachen, p. 419. 

* See U. Lindeléf, Glossar sur Alinorthumbrischen Evangelieniibersetsung in 
der Rushworth-Handschrift, s.0. du. 

§ See U. Lindeléf, Wéorterbuch sur Interlinearglosse des Rituale Ecclesiae 
Dunelmensis, s.v. du. 

* And this is also the condition which must be postulated for an earlier 
stage of the dialect represented in the Lindisfarne Gospels; see my forthcom- 
ing Studies in the Accidence of the Lindisfarne Gospels. 

7S eJ. Schatz, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, Par. 416. 
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state of affairs is clearly represented in the first person: acc. 
dat.pl. uns (>MnHG acc.dat.pl. uns); in the second person, 
however, the normal paradigm corresponds to that found in 
OHG:acc.pl. iuch, dat.pl. iu; but later (by reason of the acc.pl. 
iu already noticed in the Ludwigslied) both forms came to be 
used for both cases* and ultimately that originally proper to 
the acc.pl. was generalized; hence MnHG acc.dat.pl. euch. 

The fact that there was originally only one form for both 
acc. and dat.pl. in PrGmce. (*uns, *iuw) tended to produce one 
form for the acc. and dat. of the singular also; either the acc.sg. 
or the dat.sg. tended to be generalized for both cases; thus, acc. 
dat.sg. OS mi, tht; MLG mi, mik; di, dik; MDu. mi, di; OFris. 
mi, tht. OE mé, pé; classical OSw. mik, bik,® as compared to the 
older state of affairs preserved in OHG mih: mir; dih: dir; MHG 
mich: mir, dich: dir; MnHG mich: mir; dich: dir; OE (Northum- 
brian) mec: mé; dec: 0é;"° Icel. mik: mér; pik: pér. 

ALAN S. C. Ross 
The University, Leeds, England 

§ See A. Schirokauer, PBB xivm, 70-73. 

* Later of course this change becomes obliterated by the general East Norse 
change whereby the dat. came to be replaced by the acc. everywhere: see A. 


Noreen, Geschichte der nordischen Sprachen, Par. 259.3. 
10 See. R. Girvan, Angelsuksisch Handboek, Par. 347, note 2. 
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GERMANIC ETYMOLOGIES 
MHG /¢ene and lerc ‘left’ 


Perhaps no period of any Indo-European language possesses 
such a wealth of terms to designate the left hand or side as does 
Middle High German. Besides the old name winster, OHG 
winistar common to North and West Germanic (Olcel. vinstri, 
OE winestra) and the term still common to the Dutch-German 
group linc, lenc, OHG lenka ‘left hand,’ Du. linker, beside the 
forms with s-, OHG slinc, Du. dial. slink ‘left,’ we find three 
other special terms fenc, lerc, and lerz. The latter, /erz, has been 
connected with Grk. Xopdés ‘bent over.” There is no semantic 
difficulty here. The IE terms for ‘left’ often reflect similar der- 
ivation, cf. Grk. Xards, Lat. laevus, ChSI. lévit originally per- 
haps ‘bent’: Lith. i5-laivéti ‘make bendings, windings.” But tenc 
and lerc have as yet found no satisfactory explanation. 

MHG tenc, denk, etc. (Bavarian word, cf. Michels, Mhd. 
Gramm.,** 17) may be explained similarly. It must be in origin 
a jo-stem, tenke, OHG *tenki, PGmc. *dank-ya- from an IE 
*dhong- ‘bend.’ This root is probably that seen in Slavic *dgga- 
(<IE *dhong-), cf. Russ.-ChSl]. duga ‘bow, rainbow,’ Russ. dugé 
‘bow,’ Bulg. digé, SCr. dtiga ‘rainbow,’ Boh, duha ‘rainbow, 
barrel-stave,’ Pol. dial. dega, dgga ‘rainbow,’ etc.‘ 

MHG /lérc, lirc and lurc have perhaps a similar semantic his- 
tory. These adjectives must be connected with the verbs MHG 
lérken, lirken, ‘stammer,’ Bavar. lurken, lurgken (Schmeller, 
Bayer, Wtb. 1, 1501), Swiss lorggen (Schweiz. Idiot. m1, 1381 f.) 
‘be halting in speech, stammer, stutter.’ We have here appar- 
ently derivatives of a PGmc. */erk- ablauting with */urk-. It 
seems impossible not to connect this group with the (phoneti- 
cally at least) similar one in North Germanic, Sw. lurk, ‘lout, 
boor,’ Norw. lurk ‘clumsy fellow,’ beside Olcel. Jurkr, ODan. 
lyrk ‘club’ (cf. Icel. lurkslegr ‘clumsy’), which have been con- 
sidered cognate with OIr. Jorg ‘clava,’ OCorn. lorch ‘baculus,’ 
etc.’ The meaning ‘club’ in these Celtic and Germanic words 


1 For etymology, cf. Walde-Pokorny, V gl. Wib. d. indog. Spr., 1, 713. 

2 Cf. Walde-Pokorny, 11, 439; Fick, V gl. Wtb. d. indog. Spr., ur’, 364. 

8 Walde-Pokorny, 1, 378 with refs. 

‘ For the Slavic group and attempt at explanation, cf. Berneker, S/. e¢ym. 
Wtb.1, 217. 

5 Walde-Pokorny, 11, 443, Fick, m*, 256. 
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may be only secondary from ‘crooked (stick),’ and the whole 
group is to be derived from an IE root *lerg- ‘bend’ or ‘slope’ 
in Arm. olork ‘smooth, slippery,’ OIr. erg ‘slope, hillside’ (Ir. 
lerg, W liwrw, etc. ‘path’ show secondary meaning, perhaps 
‘crooked way’ ?). Walde-Pokorny (11, 439) and Lidén (Arm. St. 
62 f.) suggest, for the Celtic and Germanic words for ‘club,’ an 
original meaning ‘smooth stick of wood,’ and thereby connection 
with the latter group as from an IE *lerg- ‘smooth, slippery.’ 
This hardly seems likely to me in view of the Germanic words 
for ‘left, stammering’ and ‘clumsy’ that can scarcely be omitted. 
A root meaning ‘slope’ unites both groups much better, cf. Goth. 
hleiduma, MIr. clé, W cledd, Br. kleiz ‘left’: Lat. clivus, ‘slope, 
hill,’ in-clinare ‘bend, lean, incline,’ Grk. xAtyw ‘bend, slope’ 
(root *klei-).° 


NE cut, Sw. kdia, etc. 


ME cutte, kitte, kette, NE cut is usually taken as a Scandina- 
vian loan-word from a form related to Norw. kutte ‘cut,’ Sw. 
kata ‘whittle,’ Sw. dial. kuetd, kutd, NIcel. kuta, beside the sub- 
stantives Sw. dial. kute, kytte ‘sort of a knife,’ NIcel. kui ‘little 
knife.’? There seems to be no ground for this assumption other 
than the absence of the word from the rest of the West Ger- 
manic dialects (as contrasted with its wide diffusion through 
Scandinavian) and its late appearance in English literature 
(1275 in Layamon, cf. NED s.v.). The former may be an argu- 
ment, the latter hardly. The word probably existed in popular 
speech all the time before being raised to the status of a serious 
term for ‘cut’ to replace OE snipban, ceorfan and sceran in the 
general sense. In fact the suspicion that we are dealing with a 
popular term like chip or whittle is strengthened by the fact 
that none of the Scandinavian forms quoted are the regular 
words for ‘cut’ and that they are largely dialect forms. At any 
rate, whatever the intermediate history of the English forms 
may be, the group goes back apparently to a PGmc. root *kut- 
for which no probable connection has been proposed. 


6 Walde-Pokorny, 1, 490 f. 

7 Cf. Falk-Torp, Norw.-Din. etym. Wib., 598, Hellquist, Sv. etym. Ordb., 
1, 384. NED s.v. cut holds Norw. kuéte borrowed again from the English, which 
is possible. The older views of a Celtic origin for Engl. cué are generally dis- 
carded. 
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According to H. Peterson (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift 
1916, Avd. 1, Nr. 2, p. 58, 60) there exists a Gmc. root *keu- 
in Olcel. kjé ‘rub’ (kjé nefinu at edrum ‘rub noses together,’cf. 
NIcel. &j4 saman nefjum ‘rub noses’ as sign of affection), Norw. 
kjaa ‘rub, grumble,’ &j¢ya ‘rub off, wear out,’ etc.,® from IE 
*zeu- (Walde-Pokorny 1, 562 f.) seen also in SCr. guliti ‘flay, 
peel, skin,’ Slov. géliti ‘whet, rub, skin,’ SCr., Slov. Zaliti ‘press 
(of shoes),’ Arm. kunt ‘bald, hairless’ (= ‘rubbed off,’ cf. Ir. 
mael ‘bald, hornless,: Goth. maitan ‘cut off’). There is no reason 
that our Germanic root *kuf-, Pre-Gmc. *gud- may not be from 
a -d-extension (or else d-presents) of this root. This IE root *geu- 
probably referred to a ‘scraping’ action of some sort (Walde- 
Pokorny, loc. cit. has ‘schaben, reiben’), whence easily on the 
one hand ‘rub, press’ and on the other ‘shave, whittle,’ cf. Grk. 
ropedw ‘carve out in relief, chase,’ ropeds ‘knife for engraving, 
chisel’: reiopw, Lat. ¢ero ‘rub,’ etc.® 


NHG kreis, etc. 


NHG kreis ‘circle,’ MHG kreiz ‘circle, circumference, dis- 
trict,’ late OHG creiz ‘orbis’ (Graff), MLG kreit, krét ‘circle, bat- 
tle-field,’ PGme. *kraita-, also PGmc. *kraitya- in NHG (on 
lower Rhine) kreitz (whence borrowed Du. kreits), and with ab- 
laut PGmce. *krita- in MDu. crit, Du. krijt ‘circle, fenced off field 
for duelling, jousting, etc.’; MHG krizen ‘draw a circle.’ The 
usual etymology for the above group of words peculiar to the 
Dutch-German branch of Germanic (Dan. kreds, Sw. krets are 
borrowed) connects them with OHG &rizzén ‘scratch, cut into,’ 
MHG hkritzen, NHG kritzeln..° This etymology assumes that 
the latter group preserves the original meaning of the root, and 
that the former has a semantic history something like ‘scratch’ > 
‘scratch in form of a circle’> ‘circle.’ There is absolutely no 
ground for such a semantic development to be gained from an 
examination of the meaning and use of the group, nor is there 
any notion of ‘circle’ or ‘circular scratching’ in the latter group 
that might indicate a transitional sense." 


* For the group, cf. also Falk-Torp, 514. 

* Walde-Pokorny, 1, 729, Boisacq, Dict. étym. de la langue grecque, 977. 

10 Kluge-Gétze, Etym. Wtb., 328, 331, Falk-Torp, Etym. Wid., 578, Wei- 
gand-Hirt, Etym. W#bd., 1, 1145, 1155. 

‘t This same objection has already been raised by Walde-Pokorny, 1. 607. 
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The correct connection for PGmc. *krait-, *krit- ‘circle’ (IE 
*groi-d-, *grei-d-) would be as an ei-extension of the IE root *ger- 
‘turn, wind’ (Walde-Pokorny 1, 593 ff.). It is true that I cannot 
indicate any other derivatives of such an extension outside of 
the rather doubtful one in MHG krisen, kreis ‘creep’ (IE *gr- 
ei-s-, op. cit. 597) which is itself in need of support on the seman- 
tic side. This however is no serious objection. 


OHG obaz, NHG obst, etc. 


Prellwitz (BB xxv, 158) was probably right in his analysis of 
OHG obaz (MHG obez, NHG obdst), MLG ovet, MDu. ovet, ooft, 
OE ofet, ofet as a compound, PGmc. *ud-ata- IE *up-6do- with 
the first member from IE *upo (Skt. dpa ‘to, on,’ Grk. id, etc.), 
but the derivation of the latter part from the root *ed- ‘eat’ 
(original meaning ‘zukost’) is not so alluring.” 

OE ofet does not always apply to the ‘fruit’ of a tree. It is 
usually a gloss of Lat. fraga,™ less often of legumen“ and of fru- 
ges. This latter more general sense of ‘fruit’ = ‘produce’ is found 
again in the Middle English Ayenbite of Inwyt (1340): yblissed 
pet ouet of pine wombe. The modern dialect form ovest is used 
of ‘mast, acorns’ (Wright, Eng. Dial. Dict. s.v.). In no case that 
I find does OE ofet gloss Lat. fructus, a fact that is never taken 
into account by the etymological dictionaries in discussing the 
cognate West Germanic words for ‘fruit.’ But even here the ap- 
plication to the fruit of the tree is not rigid, e.g., in MLG ovet- 
korn ‘pulse’ (cf. Schiller-Liibben, Mnd. W?d. s.v.) where ovet ap- 
parently has the more general sense ‘fruit of the field.’ 

If this is the original meaning of PGmc. *ubdata-, one is all 
the more strongly persuaded that Prellwitz’s derivation from 
the root *ed- ‘eat’ is to be rejected in view of the usual semantic 
origins of the IE synonyms for this term. Most of these are 
from such general notions as ‘growth, product, offspring,’ etc., 
cf. Olcel. dvextr, OE waestm, OHG wahksmo:Olcel. vaxa, etc., 


2 Cf. Kluge-Gétze, 423, Weigand-Hirt, 2. 329. 

‘8 Epinal, Corpus, cf. NED s.v. ovet, and Wright-Wiilcker, OZ Vocab. 1, 
23.11, 242.3, 404.13. 

“ Aelfric (cf. Wright-Wiilcker, 1, 148.34), Aldhelm (cf. Napier, OE Glosses, 
1. 1634). 

% Wright-Wiilcker, 1, 244.8. 

1 NED, loc. cit. 
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‘grow,’ Dan. afgréde, Sw. gréda: Dan., Sw. gro, Lett. auglis: augt 
‘grow,’ SCr. prirod, Boh. tiroda, Pol. urodzaj, Russ. uro%4j: ChSI. 
rodi ‘birth, race,’ Skt. ordh- ‘grow,’ NG yervquara, pl. of Grk. 
vyévvnua ‘offspring, product’: yiyvoua ‘be born,’ etc. 

In view of this, one might venture to suggest for the Ger- 
manic group in question, connection with Welsh oddf ‘excres- 
cence, knob, bulb, wen,’ NIr. fadhbh ‘knot in timber, knob; 
lump or mark caused by a blow; an excrescence; a callous blister’ 
(Dinneen), OIr. odb, fodb ‘Knoten’ (Windisch, Jr. Texte, 717), 
PCelt. *od-bos"’ from a root *od- ‘grow (?).’ I cannot indicate 
an example of the e-grade unless I might suggest this derivation 
for Olcel. j gtunn, OE eoten, eten ‘giant,’ orig. ‘(over) grown’ (?).'* 
A similar, though not exactly parallel, semantic development is 
seen in Grk. yiyas ‘giant’: ylyvoua ‘become, be born,’” or in Skt. 
dbhvas ‘monster’: bhdvati ‘becomes.”° 

However, these words for ‘giant’ are perhaps better taken 
(as originally ‘fierce, hateful’) from an e-grade of the root in 
Lat. odium ‘hate,’ Olcel. aiall ‘fierce,’ OE atol ‘dire, terrible, 
loathsome,’ etc. (IE *od- ‘Widerwille, Hasz,’ Walde-Pokorny 1, 
174 f.).™ 

Geo. S. LANE 
University of Chicago 

17 For the older unsatisfactory derivation of these Celtic words, cf. Walde- 
Pokorny, 1, 175, Fick, m*, 50. ; 

18 The older etymology of these words as ‘Vielfresser,’ or ‘Menschenfresser,’ 
from the root *ed- ‘eat’ (e.g. Fick, mr‘, 24, Falk-Torp, 479) is quite doubtful 
semantically. Cf. also Walde-Pokorny, 1, 120. 

19 Boisacq, Dict. étym., 147, Walde-Pokorny, 1, 578, etc. 

2° Uhlenbeck, Etym. Wib., 11. 

21 Walde here rejects the probability of an e-grade to this root. 








SOME OLD HIGH GERMAN CONJUNCTIONS 


I. Joh and enti 


In the older Germanic languages there was a variety of con- 
junctions to codrdinate two words or phrases; in Gothic there 
was the conjunction jah, and the enclitic -wh, in AS ge, in OS ja, 
gie, ge, jac, in OHG ja, jouh, joh, and in addition to these there 
was in all the West Germanic languages the conjunction which 
has become in Modern German wad. On the origin of these con- 
junctions and on the relation of the ja group to und the most 
conflicting opinions have been advanced. 

Most philologists agree that the Gothic jak was formed by 
combination of ja and / and in the second element is generally 
equated with the Latin -que. In this case the OS forms ja, ge, 
gie, the AS ge and the OHG ja would simply be survivals of the 
older conjunction from which the Gothic jak was formed.' 

On the origin of the OHG joh there are, however, two theo- 
ries. The older view, which appears to have been first suggested 
by J. Grimm (Deutsche Grammatik, m1, 270) and which is still 
held by Braune (Ahd. Grammatik, §25, Anm. 1) and by Schatz 
(Ahd. Grammatik, §2) and Feist (Etymologisches W drterbuch der 
got. Sprache, under jah) is that johk is equivalent to the Gothic 
jah both in form and meaning. joh is this case would simply 
mean “and” without any other element entering into the mean- 
ing. To this I see no objection. Parallels are not wanting for 
the change a>o in unstressed words in OHG (Braune, Joc. cit.). 
Sehrt, who has given the question the fullest treatment in his 
Zur Geschichte der westgermanischen Konjunktion “und” (Gét- 
tingen, 1916), objects that a could only become o before liquids 
and nasals. A similar change takes place however in the Gothic 
ak>QOHG of, although this is denied by some philologists and 
will be discussed fully later. Similarly the prefix ad appears oc- 
casionally in the form 0d. Sehrt also points out that the Gothic 
hk is retained in OHG in such words as nik and nauk, and hence 
jah could not have become ja. There is, however, no question of 
the disappearance of / in this word. Ja, as stated above, is in 


‘ For the examples of the rare ja in Gothic see Streitberg, Got. Bibel, p. 475 
and Got. Elemeniarbuch, p. 37. 
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OHG simply a relic of the original conjunction from which the 
Gothic jah was formed. 

The other theory on the origin of joh is that joh is a short- 
ened, unstressed form of jouhk, which has arisen from ja+ouh. 
This is the explanation given by Sehrt, Behaghel (Deutsche 
Syntax, 111, $953), and Baesecke (Einfiihrung in das Ahd., p. 49). 
Sehrt maintains that the ouk element is always perceptible in 
the meaning in OHG, while Behaghel holds that there is no dif- 
ference between joh and enti.? Nor do Behaghel and Sehrt agree 
on the time when this fusion of ja and ouh took place. Behaghel 
claims that joh was older than enti and was already dying down 
at the beginning of the OHG period, while Sehrt thinks that 


joh was younger than enti and was rare in the oldest texts but 


more frequent later, e.g., in Otfrid. Both these statements will 
be discussed later. 

That jouh is a contraction of ja and owh can hardly be 
doubted. The process can be seen in the Exhortatio (Sehrt, p. 
11). But this does not prove that joh is a shortened form of jouh, 
and it is important to note that jouh is only found in Bavarian 
texts, never in Franconian or Alemannic, and becomes more 
common in late OHG and early MHG. For example: 

Exhortatio (Braune, Ahd. Lesebuch, 9th ed. p. 29) line 20, 
de galaupa iauh daz frono gapet alleru ilungu ille calirnen iauh de 
kaleren. ; 

Merigarto (Braune, p. 157) 1, line 68, mit meluue iouh mit 
wine. 

Otlohs Gebet (Braune, p. 79) line 11, dinan namon iouh durh 
mina durfti, 55, phaffon iouh leigun; and others. 

Laudate Dominum (Miillenhoff-Scherer, Denkméler, p. 174) 
1, 2 Nu lobe wir minen trehtin jouh den heiligen geist sin. 1, 7 
ze vespere jouh ze mettin, etc. 

There are also frequent examples of jouk from the Genesis 
and Exodus (Sehrt, p. 12). 

The form johk does not appear in Bavarian sources at all in 
OHG (except in the Monsee-Wiener Fragmente, which is, how- 
ever, a transcription from the dialect of Isidor and joh may well 
have been taken from the original). The first appearance of joh 
in Bavarian sources is in the eleventh century Genesis and Exo- 


? I quote the conjunction in this form, when referring to it generally; when 
referring to a particular text in the form in which it usually occurs in that text. 
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dux.* joh is therefore in OHG Alemannic and Franconian only 
and is not to be derived from the Bavarian jouk. Moreover if 
joh is an unstressed shortened form of jouh, one would expect 
to find the two forms in the poetry of the period according as 
the word is metrically unstressed or stressed. This is not the 
case. In Otfrid the sole form is joh. Also if joh were shortened from 
jouh, one would expect to find jouk at the beginning of the period 
and joh later. As a matter of fact jouh increases rather than de- 
creases towards the eleventh century. Sehrt does indeed at- 
tempt to show that jok is not found in the earliest texts. He 
quotes Hildebrandslied, Keronische Gl., Pariser Gl., Hrabanische 
Gl., Muspilli, and the Zauberspriiche (except the later Contra 
Malum Malannum) as early texts in which joh is not found. 
There are, however, a number of equally early texts in which 
joh does occur, e.g., Isidor, Tatian, Murbacher Hymnen, Monsee- 
Wiener Fragmente, Alemannische Benediktinerregel. Also most of 
the texts mentioned by Sehrt are Bavarian, in which dialect joh 
is never found, early or late in the OHG period, and the absence 
of joh from these texts does not prove that the word is rare in 
early OHG. In Sehrt’s list the Muspilli, Pariser and Hrabant- 
sche Gl. are Bavarian, the Keronische Gl. go back to a Bavarian 
original,‘ the Hildebrandslied may have had a Bavarian original. 
On account of their brevity the absence of a word from the 
Zauberspriiche does not prove anything. 

Sehrt also considers the OS ja, gie, jac, and the AS ge, and 
gives numerous quotations from both dialects, which he claims 
show the difference between ja and the OS ande clearly, although 
he nowhere states what this difference is or what is the exact 
meaning of the two conjunctions. In all these examples I am un- 
able to trace any difference at all. The OS ja simply means 
“and” and nothing else. With regard to the form jac Sehrt gives 
the same explanation as the OHG jod, that is, jac is a compound 


* Braune gives in the Otlohs Gebet, line 57, unite alla in untertana joh bivo- 
lahna, and is followed by Sehrt. All other editions, which I have consulted, have, 
however, jouhk here (Miillenhoff-Scherer, p. 268; Steinmeyer, Kleinere ahd. 
Sprachdenkmiler, p. 186; Piper, ZsfdPh, xv, 84). Even if johk is established as 
the MS. form here, it does not affect my argument as the text is also eleventh 
century. In the eleventh century Vienna MS. of Notker’s Psalms, Notker’s 
joh is sometimes retained and sometimes replaced by jouh. . 

* Moreover Sehrt is not correct in saying that johk is not found in K. Cf. 
Ahd, Glossen 1, 269,5 ibigue=joh thar. 
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of ja and ac and has exactly the same meaning as the OHG joh, 
namely “and also.” This cannot be the case as ac in OS never 
means “also” and is not identical with the OHG ouh. The OS ac 
means “but” and a combination of ja and ac will not give the 
meaning “‘and also.” The form jac is best explained with Feist 
(loc. cit. under jah) as ja+c and the second element equated 
with the Greek enclitic ye. The meaning of this jac is not differ- 
ent from ja or ande. 

Together with the OS and AS group, which according to 
Sehrt preserve the original meaning of the Germanic ja intact 
in distinction to the OHG texts where jok means “and also,” 
Sehrt includes the joh in Isidor. Isidor is thus made different 
from all other High German texts in that joh there means simply 
“and” without any trace of the “also” element. With this ex- 
planation of the meaning in Jsidor I agree but as I hope to 
show, the same is true of all High German texts. Sehrt’s dis- 
tinction between Jsidor and the remainder of High German 
seems highly improbable and no reason is given why [sidor 
should be grouped with Low German. Sehrt claims that in 
I sidor’s joh the ja element was stressed while in other High Ger- 
man texts the ouk element predominated. For this there is not 
the slightest evidence. Although in Jsidor joh means simply 
“and” as the OS ja, Sehrt maintains that there is a distinct dif- 
ference in meaning between joh and endi, the same difference 
as the OS ja and ande, but again he does not explain what this 
difference is. I am again unable to see any difference at all be- 
tween the two conjunctions. They are in fact interchangeable, 
e.g., Isidor 4, 2 (Hench’s edition) got endi druhtin—4, 11 got joh 
druhtin. It is scarcely possible to see any difference in the mean- 
ing in the following phrases: 35, 6 dheodun endi liudi—6, 11 
dheodun joh rihhi. There is no question of any difference based 
on different Latin conjunctions. Both joh and endi translate the 
Latin et and -que indiscriminately, while joh is also used to trans- 
late a variety of conjunctions which had the meaning of e¢ in 
Late Latin: atque, utique, vel, sive. (For the development of the 
meaning of these conjunctions in Late Latin cf. Stolz-Schmalz, 
Lateinische Grammatik.) As Behaghel has already pointed out 
(loc. cit. §953) there is no basis for Hench’s statement (p. 155) 
that joh expresses a closer connection than endi. Both conjunc- 
tions are used in this text to connect single words, phrases, or 
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sentences. In Jsidor as in all other Low German and High Ger- 
man texts joh as a pure conjunction has exactly the same mean- 
ing as endi and any variation between the two is solely stylistic. 
This has already been asserted of Jsidor by Rannow (Der Satz- 
bau des ahd. Isidor [Berlin, 1888], p. 15, note 6), whom Sehrt 
criticizes as having overlooked the subtle difference in meaning 
(den feinen Unterschied der Bedeutung) between the two. Sehrt 
is of the opinion that the relative infrequency of jok as compared 
with endi is against Rannow’s view. Why this should be so es- 
capes me.® 

Of the remaining High German texts Sehrt asserts that the 
meaning “‘also”’ is always more or less present in joh.® 

This is not correct as has already been shown by Behaghel. 
It is necessary here to distinguish between two different usages 
of joh in High German which Sehrt has confused: (1) The origi- 
nal function of jok was to connect words, phrases, or sentences 
and in this joh is not different from enti. Throughout the Old 
High German period joh and enti are used indiscriminantly to 
translate a number of Latin conjunctions such as et, que, atque, 
ac, vel, sive, aut, sed et; (2) joh often stands not as a connecting 
link between two words or sentences but within a sentence, 
strengthening a particular word. Then it has the meaning “‘also”’ 
or “‘even.”’ 

At first sight it might appear that this supports Sehrt’s view 
that joh is derived from jouh, but this is not necessarily the case, 
and the rise of this secondary meaning may clearly be traced 
from the primary meaning of ‘‘and.’’ Moreover, the Gothic jah, 
where there is no question of any “‘also” element may be used 
in the same way, following the usage of the Greek xai, e.g., 
II Cor. 10, 13, und jah izwis—even to you; II Cor. 11, 21, 
gadars jah ik—even I dare. In AS too ge can stand within a 
phrase meaning “‘also” (Bosworth-Toller, Supplement to Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary, under ge). The same applied to OHG, where 
joh developed the meaning ‘‘also”’ following the Latin conjunc- 
tion ef, which could be used in the sense of etiam. Possibly an- 


’ The figures quoted by Sehrt are hardly correct (endi 143 times, joh 14 
times). A glance at Hench’s glossary will show that joh is found 46 times. 

* P. 17 “Was meiner Ansicht nach bei der Entwickling des joh aus 72 auh 
wesentlich mitspricht, ist die Tatsache, dass die Bedeutung des zweiten Ele- 
ments awh immer mehr oder weniger zum Vorschcin kommt.” 
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other source of this function was the frequent translation of 
atque as enti joh=“‘and also.”’ joh could easily be detached from 
such compound conjunctions and be used adverbially within a 
sentence. That this is a secondary meaning of jok is shown by 
the fact it is rare in this meaning in early OHG but increases 
rapidly towards the end of the period while the primary function 
gradually gives way to enti. There is only one trace of the begin- 
ning of this usage in Isidor, 7, 7 endi joh. There are two examples 
in the Tatian, 67, 3 truhtin, joh diuuala sint uns untarthiutite and 
145, 17 ob is mag wesan ioh thie gicoranon. In both cases joh 
translates the Latin etiam. This use of jok is commoner in the 
Alemannische Benedektinerregel, where atque is often translated 
as indi joh and sed et as uzzan joh. In this text joh also translates 
et twice with the meaning ‘‘also.” See Steinmeyer, loc. cit. p. 
214, Qui percussi in maxillam prebent et aliam—die kislagene in 
chinnibahhon kebeen ioh andran, and on the same page, Angari- 
zanti milario vadunt et duo—kenoottanteru millu kangant joh 
ZUuO. 

In Notker and Williram jok is used more frequently in this 
way than as a conjunction. For example: 


Notker (ed. Piper), 1, 103, 17, tiu in joh chuningliches ke- 
waltes inbindet; 1, 214, 5, also wir joh sehen. 

W illiram (ed. Seemiiller), 48,37 Ih wil ioh den gedingon an in 
haben; 126, 15 daz sie ioh idonei werden. (This joh may at times 
appear at the beginning of the sentence and in these cases it is 
not to be confused with the primary meaning of joh.) 

Notker, 1, 460, 28 Joh taz keskihet taz tiu qualitas namen habet; 
1, 512, 16 Joh ungebundene sint plures also man cheden mag. 


The only distinction which Behaghel makes between joh in 
its primary function and enti, is that at the beginning of the 
OHG period joh, being the older conjunction, was dying down 
and being supplanted by enti. This is in direct contradiction to 
Sehrt who claims that jok is the newer conjunction, rare in early 
OHG but increasing by Otfrid’s time. With neither of these views 
am I able to agree. If the etymology of joh suggested above is 
correct, it follows that joh is the older of the two, but it does not 
die down until after Otfrid, and the gradual restriction of its 
function can be traced through the period. Behaghel claims that 
in Isidor joh is mostly used to connect traditional pairs of words 
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which preserve the older conjunction.’ This is hardly correct, 
as joh is used 13 times to connect single words (sweigliedrige 
Formeln) and 12 times to connect phrases or sentences (cf. 
Hench, p. 105). There is therefore no question of any predomi- 
nance of archaic formulae. Behaghel further points out that in 
the Murbacher Hymnen enti translates the Latin e¢ and johk the 
Latin -que, and -que is used in traditional phrases. In this the 
Murbacher Hymnen are different from all other texts and much 
importance cannot be attached to the mechanical glossing of the 
original regardless of construction and meaning. Moreover in 
Late Latin -que is often used to join words and sentences which 
are not closely connected. For example: 


Braune (AfAd. Lesebuch p. 33), 111, 2 


Verusque sol inlabere warhaft ioh sunna in slifanne 
micans nitore perpeti scinanter scimin emazigemu 
ubarque sancti spiritus ioh heitarnissa wihes atumes 
infunde nostris sensibus, ingiuz unserem inhuctim. 


How mechanically the Latin is glossed is seen from the first line 
where the Latin order of verusque is retained. The usage in Otfrid 
shows that Behaghel’s statement of the position is wrong, as 
there joh is much more frequently found than ini. It is true, as 
Behaghel points out, that the use of jod in Otfrid is largely de- 
termined by the metre, jok being used when a monosyllable and 
inti when a word of two syllables is required. Before a word 
beginning with: a vowel however jok and inti were metrically 
equal, the final vowel of inti being elided. In these cases Behaghel 
claims that Otfrid uses mainly inti.* This is by no means the 
case. Even before a vowel johk is used far more frequently than 
inti as is shown by the following statistics. 





joh inti 
Ad Ludowicum to end of Bk. I. 46 22 times 
Bk. um. 51 10 times 
Bk. m1. 75 4 times 
Bk. rv. 49 10 times 
Bk. v and Hartmuat 62 12 times 
283 58 


7 Deutsche Syntax, 1, §953. “Schon im Isidor wird joh nur noch ganz verein- 
zelt zur Verbindung von Wortgruppen oder Sitzen verwandt, meist nur noch 
zur Verkniipfung von zweigliedrigen Formeln, die ja gerne das Altere weiter 


fiihren.” 
® p. 201 “Wo aber die Wahl wire zwischen joh und dem vor Vokal einsilbig 
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The initial vowel of the following word does not appear to make 
any difference. Both conjunctions are used to connect pairs of 
words, phrases, and sentences.® In by far the majority of cases 
where Otfrid uses inti before a vowel he is consciously varying 
the conjunctions. The difference between them is therefore 
simply stylistic; e.g. 


1, 5, 24 erdun joh himiles int alles lihaftes 
1, 9, 35 allaz thaz gibirgi inti allo thio burgi 
joh dales ebonoti. 
4,5, 2infertiint in gange _joh in thero liuto sange. 


It follows from this that far from being an archaic word in OHG 
joh was at least in Otfrid’s time and dialect as much alive as 
inti. At the end of the OHG period however jok as a pure con- 
junction was definitely dying down. As Behaghel shows, 
Williram uses it only in the phrase beidiu—joh to connect two 
words (apart from the usage discussed above within a sentence). 

An examination of the usage in Notker is interesting as 
showing a restriction in the use of joh as compared with Isidor 
and Otfrid, which has, however, not gone so far as in Williram. 
In Notker joh and unde are used indiscriminately to translate 
a variety of Latin conjunctions and there is no question of any 
difference in meaning between the two. For instance johk and 
unde are interchangeable. On page 467 of the translation of 
Boethius’ Aristotle the Latin magis et minus is translated four 
times as mer ioh min and twice with unde. It is difficult to see in 
the face of this how Sehrt can maintain that joh is always dif- 
ferent from enti. 





gewordenen inti, da setzt der Dichter gerne inti, das sich so als das eigentlich 
Lebendige erweist.” 

* There is certainly no truth in Piper’s statement that infi indicates a 
closer connection than jok (Piper, Otfrid-Wtb., 11, 225). Hench asserted the 
opposite of Isidor. 

© Wunderlich (Beitrage sur Syntax des Notker’schen Boethius (Berlin, 1883}, 
p. 62) states that Latin e is always translated by unde, whilst joh translates 
other conjunctions. This too appears to be incorrect. In the following examples 
from Boethius joh translates et: 6, 2, roman joh italiam—romanos et italiam; 
59, 8, in gnuhte joh in sconi—affluentia et splendore; 324, 20, dius sunderigen joh 
tia samenthafti—summam et singula. There are also many examples from other 
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In Notker joh is used in the following ways: 

(a) to connect single words: 1, 123, 2 ene joh tise; 1, 282, 17 
guoten joh ubelen; 1, 283, 24 rihtare joh arzenare, etc. In addition 
to the simple johk, the correlatives joh...joh, beidiu ...joh 
and beidiu joh . . . joh may be used in the same way. The usage 
in this respect is therefore not so restricted as in Williram, e.g., 
, 201,13 joh nu joh iemer; 1, 58, 4 beidiu salig joh unsalig; 
, 256, 25 beidiu joh infinita joh infelicissima. 

(b) joh may connect groups of words together with joh... 
joh, beidiu...joh and beidiu joh...joh, e.g., 1, 347, 10 in 
holze joh in felde; 1, 126, 12 mit tero wagi dinero redo joh 
mit tero lustsami dines sanges; 1, 185, 7 beidiu joh in disputando 
dialectice joh in suadendo rhetorice; 1, 123, 20 joh sia lobondo joh 
prosperam skeltendo. 

(c) joh or joh...joh may connect two subordinate sen- 
tences dependent on the same word. The examples of this are so 
rare that all of them may be quoted. 1, 96, 16 wallotist tu barer 
in disemo libe joh singen mahtist tu baldo fore scacharen; 1, 298, 5 
unz sie sia erfuhten joh helenam widere guuunnen; 1, 495, 7 Wir 
cheden unsih haben, daz in vazze ist joh al daz in unserro geuualte 
ist; joh fone demo dastir ist joh taztir neist; 1, 219, 7 Unde got 
chadu du mit temo struorryodere dero guoti dia werlt alla rihten, 
joh imo gern hengen alliu ding; 1, 353, 3 diu hinasint joh noh 
fonesint; 1,35, 7 Triuuo beidiu sint war, joh taz tu mir inneuue- 
sentiu benomen habest all uuerltkireda, joh mir unmuoza fone diu 
uuas...; 1, 104, 10 Tie ofto ersterbet, joh taz sie fliega bizent, 
joh taz etuuaz in sie uersliufet; 1, 48, 6 Fone diu habo th nu 
uuola fernomen, joh uuio du sieh sist, joh uuio man suofahan 
sule; 1,577, 6 Ih meino, joh taz nu io anagat, joh taz kan mag; II, 
419, 8 der bediu tuot joh intliuhit tougeni dero finstrinon joh er 
iroffenot die rata dero herzon. 

In conclusion it may be said that joh is the older of the two 
conjunctions, being identical with the Gothic jah, and until 
Otfrid’s time joh and enti were used without any difference of 
meaning or function. At the end of the OHG period (Notker) 


2 
1 








parts of Noker’s works, e.g., 1, 376, 9, homo joh animal—homo et animal; 1, 
380, 20 peidiu joh nomen joh diffinitio—nomen et ratio; 1,414,20 pediu ist joh 
michel joh luzsel—parvoum esse et magnum; 2, 32, 16 peide joh guoten joh ubelen— 
iustum et impium. 
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joh is becoming obsolete. It can only be used to connect words or 
phrases or subordinate sentences, which are closely linked to- 
gether, not principal sentences. In Williram this process has 
gone still further, for there joh is only used in combination with 
beidiu to connect two words. 


II 


In his Deutsche Syntax (111, §861) Behaghel discusses the 
use of the OHG conjunction oh (=but) and explains it in the 
same way as joh as an unstressed form of auch. He expressly 
denies the explanation suggested by Braune, Schatz, Baesecke, 
and Feist that OHG oh is equivalent to the Gothic ak and the 
OS and AS ac. Behaghel’s theory is supported by the fact that 
oh also appears as auch in Isidor and the Tatian. There are, how- 
ever, many points which Behaghel leaves unexplained and which 
suggest that of is not a reduced form of auch but equivalent to 
the common Germanic conjunction ak. Firstly oh appears in 
the earliest texts (Isidor, Tatian, Monsee Wiener Fragmente) and 
is therefore an older conjunction almost extinct in OHG where 
it was supplanted by uzzan, aber, and suntar.“ Secondly if oh 
is an unstressed form of auch, one would expect to find it in 
Otfrid when the word is metrically unstressed. There however 
ouch is the only form used. In view of this and of the fact that 
OHG of coincides in form and meaning with the conjunction in 
the other Germanic languages the equation of it with the Gothic 
ak seems more probable. In Isidor and Tatian oh has, however, 
been contaminated with ouk=also. How this has come about 
and the extent of the contamination becomes clear when the 
exact significance of of is examined. Like the Gothic ak, oh 
may correspond to the Modern German “‘sondern”’ or “‘aber.”’ In 


1! Behaghel quotes three examples from later texts, in which he sees the 
meaning “but.” These are, however, doubtful and it is unnecessary to assume 
any other meaning than the usual “also.” Otfrid, 3, 6, 11 giang mit in tho thanana 
in einan berg hoho; mit an gisas thar scono; was iz ouh giwisso fora einen ostoron 
so (erat autem proximum pascha). In this example autem appears to be trans- 
lated by giwisso (see Behaghel §935); owk has here no adversative meaning.— 
Notker, 1, 28, 14 To ouh ter chuning opilionem unde gaudentium hiez tas lant 
rumen. This too may be translated simply as “and when.”— Notker, 1, 41, 5 
toh nebistu niekt heimaenan verro vertriben; wili du ouh cheden vertribenen, tas tate 
io du dir selbo, In this example too, ouh is simply a strengthening adverb = wenn 
du auch sagen willst. 
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the second of these meanings the confusion with ouh was possible 
as ‘‘aber”’ often does little more than add one statement to an- 
other. In Isidor oh =sondern is never found in the form awh, 
whilst oh =aber appears seven times in the form of and three 
times in the form auh (32,22; 41, 17; M33, 3). That is, the con- 
tamination with auk=also has already begun in the second of 
the two meanings but has not spread to the first. In the Tatian 
the contamination has spread still further so that the two are no 
longer kept apart as in Isidor. In the Tatian oh=sondern 43 
times, ouh=sondern 41 times, while oh=aber 24 times and 
ouh=aber 13 times. 

In later OHG neither of nor ouh is found with this meaning. 
oh is therefore identical with the Gothic ak, but was in early 
OHG contaminated with ouh and possibly for this reason disap- 
pears during the course of the ninth century. 


Ill. OHG nok (= Latin neque) 


On the etymology of the OHG nok there appear to be three 
different theories: 

1. J. Grimm (DG. 1, 719) suggests that moh may be a con- 
traction of ni+joh. 

2. Others such as Braune (Ahd. Gr. §29, Anm. 3) equate it 
simply with the Gothic nih with which it is identical in meaning. 
The difficulty in this case is to explain the vowel change from 
*neh to noh, which, except when following a w, is found only in 
two other words, xohhein and dokhein. The first of these may it- 
self have been influenced by noh and the second by doh. This 
explanation has therefore only the identity in meaning of the 
Gothic nih and the OHG nok to support it. 

3. Behaghel (Deutsche Syntax, 111, $967) explains it as a 
contraction of nme-+-ouhk. There are no examples of the uncon- 
tracted form in OHG to support this. 

It appears that the question can hardly be decided on purely 
phonological grounds, but it is possible that an examination of 
the syntactical use of moh will show what the positive form of 
this negative conjunction is. Gothic nik and OHG noh are used 
in the following ways: 

1. to join a negative sentence to a preceding negative one: 
Tatian 13, 18 niomannen ni bliuuet noh harm ni tuot. 

2. to join a negative sentence to a positive one: Tatian 
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103, 1 inti was nidergineigit noh zi thuruhslahti ni mohta uf- 
scouuon. 

3. to join to words or groups of words within a negative 
sentence. In this case the group joined by noh may either pre- 
cede or follow the verb: (a) Tatian 2, 6 uuin noh lid ni trinkit; 
(b) Tatian 44, 16 nist jungiro ubar sinan meistar noh scalc ubar 
sinen herron. 

4. noh may be used not to join words or sentences but to 
stress a particular word within a sentences. This usage is called 
by Neckel (KZ. 45, 8) “den emphatischen Gebrauch.”’ The clear- 
est examples are from Gothic, e.g., Luke 18, 13 ni wilda nih 
augona seina ushafjan (= not even his eyes). It is claimed by 
Delbriick that this usage is only found in Gothic, the few ex- 
amples in OHG being in imitation of the Latin mec. Neckel 
has already shown (Joc. cit.) that the conjunction appears with 
this meaning in Norse and is therefore not restricted to Gothic. 
There are also examples from OHG and in some of them nok 
does not translate the Latin nec; so that there is no reason to 
believe that this meaning was restricted to Gothic.“ Tatian 
118, 3 ni uuolta noh (=nec) ougon zi himile heuan. This example 
is exactly the same as the one from Gothic quoted above and I 
see no reason why Latin influence should be assumed in the one 
case and not in the other. Tatian, 152, 8 so lango so ir ni tatut 
einemo fon then minniron, noh mir ni tatut (=nec). There are 
also many examples from Tatian and Otfrid where nok stands 
at the head of a sentence and could be taken in this meaning or 
as connecting the sentence logically with the preceding one, 
e.g. Otfrid 3, 17, 7. Since they are doubtful they are not included 
here. 

In Notker however nok is found with the meaning auch 
nicht where there is no nec in the Latin text. 

Notker 2, 475, 20, Noh suéne domini nesint in patre et filio 
nube ein deus. 

Notker 1, 153, 26, Ein mare geuualt ist crehto der nu, der noh 


2 Delbriick, Zu den negativen Siizen (Abh. d. sichs. Ges. d. Wiss., Bd. 18, 
No. 4), p. 44, “Es ergibt sich also, dass das dem Lateinischen ‘nec’ ‘auch nicht, 
selbst nicht’? entsprechende germanische ‘nih’ nur im Gotischen erhalten ist. Das 
westgermanische ‘noh’ kommt gelegentlich so vor, aber der Verdacht liegt nahe, dass 
Nachahmung des Lateinischen vorliege.” 
4 None of these is recorded in Behaghel’s Deutsche Syntax. 
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sth selben halten nemag=ad conseruationem quidem sui; Notker 
1, 430, 20, Fernim uuola, daz noh tero nehein neuuirdet peuuen- 
det=quoniam neque eorum; 1, 433, 22, Ube diz neist, noh einiz 
neist, unde ube eniz neist, noh tiz neist. In this case there is no 
word in the Latin text corresponding to moh; 1, 434, 22, Ube 
scibile neist, noh scientia neist. Again noh does not translate 
any particular word in the Latin text. 

The rarity of these examples is of no account since they are 
equally rare in Gothic. It appears therefore that there is no 
difference in this respect between the usage in Gothic and the 
other Germanic languages. 

The use of noh as auch nicht gives a satisfactory explanation 
of the much discussed line 48 in the Hildebrandslied, and if noh 
is established here the usage could not be due to Latin influence. 
The relevant passage is 


45, Hiltibrant gimahalta, Heribrantes suno: 
‘wela gisihu ih in dinem hrustim, 
dat du habes heme herron goten, 
dat du noh bi desemo riche reccheo ni wurti.’ 


Without going into the difficult question of the proper position 
of this passage in the poem, it is sufficient to observe that despite 
the MS. the majority of editors ascribe the words to Hadubrand 
and translate line 48, dass du bei diesem Fiirsten noch nicht 
Verbannter geworden bist. The reference to the future contained 
in the words noch nicht is usually explained as an ironical taunt 
of Hadubrand’s. In this case nok would be the positive noh= 
Gothic nauh. This explanation seems rather forced. If nok is 
taken in the meaning discussed above as emphasizing desemo 
riche the line may be explained quite naturally without intro- 
ducing an ironical meaning. The construction is parallel to 118, 
3 in Tatian quoted above. The translation would then be ‘‘dass 
du auch bei diesem Fiirsten nicht Verbannter geworden bist.’’ The 
implication of Hadubrand’s words is, that he cannot know any- 
thing about Hildebrand’s banishment from Italy, he can only 
judge from Hildebrand’s armor that he has a generous overlord 
at home and that he has not been banished at least by this one. 

The next question which arises in considering the use of noh 
is OHG is, whether the negative is also expressed with the verb in 
addition to the conjunction. In Gothic nih is used without any 
other negative being added to the verb in accordance with the 
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general usage in that language of expressing the negative idea 
once only. 

During the course of the OHG period, however, it gradually 
became customary to express the negation with the verb as well 
as with the conjunction, as shown from the following statistics, 
which are divided into four groups corresponding to the four 
uses of moh discussed above. From them 3b is omitted as the 
verb which serves for both parts of the sentence is naturally in 
the negative. 

Tatian, (1) the negative is also added to the verb 30 times, 
compared with 6 times without negative; (2) 9 times with the 
negative, 8 times without; (3) the proportion is 2:1; (4) the pro- 
portion is 2:0. 

Otfrid, (1) The proportion is 19:4, (2) 8:4; (3) 3:0. There are 
no certain examples of (4) in Offrid. 

In the following parts of Notker (ed. Piper), Boethius 1-160; 
Aristotle, 367-495; Martianus Capella; Psalms 1-128, the nega- 
tive is always used with the verb, with one exception 1, 63, 21, 
Noh hant ze iro nezuge, noh sia is irdruze. 

In Williram the negative is always used with the verb, except 
193, 2, Heuige uuazzer ne mohton irleskan die minna, noh die aha 
berunent sie. In this passage MS.A. has neberinnent, 

The development of the negative with this conjunction is 
essentially the same as in sentences containing negative pro- 
nouns or adverbs. As Behaghel has shown (Deutsche Syntax, u1, 
§572) it became customary at the end of the OHG period to add 
the negative to the verb in sentences containing words such as 
nioman, niowiht, nio, etc. It is to be expected therefore that the 
sentences containing oh will be treated in other respects like 
the sentences containing the negative pronouns or adverbs. 

Behaghel has shown (loc. cit., 11, §574) that when the verb 
is used with the negative, the preceding pronoun or adverb is 
used in Tatian and Notker exclusively in the negative form; e.g., 
Tatian 13, 18 niomannen ni bliuuet. Otfrid, however, preserves an 
older usage, more similar to the Gothic, in that the preceding 
pronoun or adverb may be used either in the negative or positive 
form. These principles may be applied to noh. In Offrid one 


4 There is only one example in Gothic of nik with another negative where 
there are not two negatives in the Greek text. John, 8, 42, nih ban auk fram mis 
silbin ni quam. 
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will expect to find the positive form of moh used in the negative 
sentence. An examination of Otfrid’s usage shows that nok 
joins a sentence to a preceding negative sentence 33 times and 
ouh 32 times. This suggests that owh is the positive form of nok 
and that Behaghel’s explanation of the etymology of this word 
as a contraction of ne owh is the correct one. 

The other uses of moh are not helpful in this respect, since 
joh and inti could always be used to join a negative sentence to 
a positive, but even there Otfrid uses owk much more often than 
the other two conjunctions. 

Since, as shown above, Tatian and Notker do not use the 
positive pronouns and adverbs before the verb, one will not 
expect to find the positive of moh used there. In these two texts 
ouh is never used to join a negative verb to a preceding positive 
or negative. These two arguments thus support each other and 
it is clear that the OHG writers regarded ouh as the positive 
form of noh; noh contains therefore the negative me and ouh. 

In his consideration of the use of the negative with the verb, 
Behaghel deals separately with the negation of two non-verbal 
members of the same sentence (Hdufung der Negation) and 
says (loc. cit., 1, §578): “‘Fiir die Haufung der Negation kommt 
auch die Konjunktion ‘noh’ in Betracht. In den damit eingeleiteten 
Sdtzen oder Satzgliedern ist in der dlteren Zeit die Verneinung der 
nicht verbalen Glieder das Regelmdssige.”’ This is hardly correct. 
In early OHG it was not customary to use the negative with 
another non-verbal member of the sentence but by Notker’s 
time the negative could not be omitted. This is proved by the 
following statistics: 

There are six examples in Jsidor of another non-verbal mem- 
ber of a sentence introduced by nok in the positive form, com- 
pared with no examples of the double negation. In Tatian the 
non-verbal member is used in the positive form five times, twice 
in the negative form. In Offrid the positive form is used seven 
times, the negative twice. In those parts of Notker quoted above 
other non-verbal members of the sentence are used exclusively 
in the negative form. 


45 It is true that Otfrid uses jok to connect two negative sentences but as 
there are only six examples of joh alone and two of joh ouh, these are of little 
account. I am therefore unable to agree with Erdmann, who says (Die Syntax 
Otfrieds, 1, §72), that noh is the negative corresponding to the positive joh. 
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Summing up, it may be said that the syntactical use of noh 
shows that it arose from a combination of the negative mi and 
ouh. As far as can be ascertained from Gothic and the earliest 
OHG texts in the verb in the sentence introduced by moh was 
originally used in the positive but by the end of the OHG period 
it had become customary to place the verb in the negative. The 
same applies to other non-verbal members of the sentence in- 
troduced by moh, such as the pronouns and adverbs; in late 
OHG they too were used in the negative form, whenever such 
forms existed. 


University of St. Andrews, Scotland 


CHARLES T. CARR 





NACHTRAGE ZU KLUGE’S WORTERBUCH 


Schon ein Vergleich der ersten Seite der neuen Auflage von 
Kluges zu klassischer Bedeutung gelangtem Lebenswerke' mit 
den entsprechenden Teilen der 10. Auflage (1924) zeigt, dass 
die beiden Bearbeiter Alfred Gétze, der besonders fiir die Fas- 
sung der Wortgeschichte der historischen Zeit verantwortlich 
ist, und Wolfgang Krause, der hauptsichlich den sprachver- 
gleichenden Teil der Etymologien besorgt hat, tatsichlich Bear- 
beiter und Umarbeiter und nicht bloss Herausgeber sein wollen. 
Die neun Artikel, die hier auf zwei Spalten gegeben werden, 
nehmen in der 10. Auflage drei ganze Spalten ein. Der Text von 
sieben dieser neun Artikel ist geindert und zum Teil ganz neu 
gestaltet. Dabei sind die Artikel Aa/raupe und Aar sehr stark 
gekiirzt worden (was ich persénlich bedaure), nehmen sie doch 
in der 10. Auflage 21 bwz. 67 Zeilen in Anspruch, wihrend sie 
in der neuen Ausgabe auf 12 bzw. 20 Zeilen eingeschrinkt sind. 
Wie gearbeitet worden ist, kann der kleine Artikel Aal gut 
illustrieren. Hier sind zunichst die mhd., engl. und ndl. Formen 
weggelassen, ein Vorgehen, das nur dann zu billigen wire, wenn 
im ganzen Werke konsequent so verfahren wiirde, was aber 
nicht der Fall ist. Dem gegeniiber hat aber der Artikel durch eine 
Reihe von Neuerungen gewonnen: 1) Anstelle der von Kluge 
angefiihrten zwei germanischen Stimme di/a- und éla- wird nur 
der zweite, d.h. die alteste Form, verzeichnet; 2) Die wertlosen, 
weil ja doch nicht verwandten, Worter lat. anguilla, griech. 
éyxedus, lit. ungurfs, russ. ugort sind weggelassen; 3) Es ist 
klar und deutlich gesagt, dass aussergermanische Verwandte 
fehlen; 4) Ausser auf Miinne wird auch noch auf Lachs ver- 
wiesen; 5) Neu ist die Vermutung, dass Wurzelverwandtschaft 
mit Ahle vorliegen kénnte wegen der pfriemférmigen Gestalt 
des Aals. 

Die an diesem Beispiele illustrierte Arbeitsweise zieht sich 
in gleicher Weise durch das ganze Werk hindurch. Bald finden 


1 Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache, von Friedrich Kluge. 
Elfte Auflage. Mit Unterstiitzung durch Wolfgang Krause bearbeitet von Alfred 
Gétze. Lexikon-Oktav. Erste Lieferung: A—briinett, 1930. Zweite Lieferung: 
Brunft—fix, 1930. Dritte Lieferung: fix—Heiland, 1931. Vierte Lieferung: Heil- 
butt-Konversation, 1931. Fiinfte Lieferung: Konversation-Miicke, 1932. Sechste 
Lieferung: M iickenfett-Richtschnur, 1932. 480 Seiten. Berlin und Leipzig: Verlag 
von Walter de Gruyter & Co. 
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wir Erweiterung, bald Kiirzung von Artikeln. Eine Bereiche- 
rung erfuhr z.B. auch der Artikel ab durch die Beifiigung von lit. 
apatia “‘der untere Teil.” Wesentliche Abweichung von der 10. 
Auflage zeigt auch der Artikel Affe, indem dieses Wort als 
Lehnwort aus dem Slavischen erklirt wird, ob mit Recht oder 
Unrecht, kann ich nicht entscheiden. Entschiedenen Fortschritt 
gegeniiber der 10. Auflage sehe ich u.a. in folgenden Artikeln: 
annektieren, arg, Ausstand, Biiro (die neue Auflage schreibt so, 
und nicht mehr Bureau, wie noch die 10.), Burschenschaft, 
Bursel, Biiste, Butte, Chaos, Dalles, Dambock, Dambrett, Fabel, 
hdtscheln (wo richtig lautmalender Ursprung erkannt wurde, 
wahrend in der 10. Auflage der Ursprung dieses Wortes noch 
“fiir dunkel gilt). Eine Reihe von Artikeln sind ganz neu, z.B. 
burlesk, Burnus, Bussole, Buttel, Champignon, Champion, Chiffon 
Chiffre, Chinin, Chirurgie, Cholera, Chor, Chtonik, chronisch, 
Clown, Creme, Croupier, Curassao, Dahlie, dalli, Dandy. Eine 
Reihe von Wortern figurieren in anderer Rechtschreibung, z.B. 
Biiro anstatt Bureau, Kanaille anstatt Canaille, Kargo anstatt 
Cargo, Konto anstatt Conto, Kuvert anstatt Couvert. Ganz weg- 
gelassen sind z.B. Chapeau, charmant, Charmante (soweit diese 
Worter aufgenommen werden sollen, sind sie offenbar unter 
Sch- verwiesen), damasken. 

Wenn ich nun im Folgenden persénliche Wiinsche diussern 
méchte, so weiss ich sehr wohl, dass man in einer kritischen 
Bewertung einer Arbeit dieser Art nur allzu leicht ungerecht 
werden kann. Besonders bei der Auswahl der aufzunehmenden 
Worter kann man so verschiedener Meinung sein je nach dem 
besondern Interessengebiete und auch der Dialektzugehdrigkeit 
des einzelnen, dass man auch an der besten Arbeit immer etwas 
auszusetzen finden wird. Meine Ausserungen diirfen daher mit 
Ausnahme einiger gleich anfangs zu erledigender Fragen auch 
nicht als Aussetzungen aufgefasst werden, sondern als Ergin- 
zungen. Sie werden auch den besten Beweis dafiir ablegen, wie 
hoch ich das Werk schitze und wie eingehend ich es studiert 
habe. 

Einen wirklichen Mangel sehe ich in der inkonsequenten 
Schreibung vieler erschlossener Urformen aus dem Urgerman- 
ischen und Urindogermanischen. Hierher rechne ich die Schrei- 
bung des gutturalen Nasals wie in idg. *ghonggh unter Gang 
oder *anghtian unter Acht gegeniiber der Schreibung * brinhstia 
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unter dreist; dann auch die Schreibung der idg. Palatale wie 
*ghonggh unter Gang gegeniiber *g’hor- unter Garten. 

Ich vermisse folgende Worter, die m. E. wert wiiren, in ein 
Werk dieser Art aufgenommen zu werden: 

Ansug: In Deutschland wird dieser Ausdruck zur Bezeich- 
nung der Miannerkleidung verwendet, wihrend er in der 
schweizerischen Umgangssprache eigentlich unbekannt ist. 
Dadurch erkliart es sich auch, dass J. V. Widmann, Gemiitliche 
Geschichten, S. 176 ihn falschlicherweise zur Bezeichnung eines 
Frauenkleides verwendet. 

erzichen und Erziehung: Der Umstand, dass das Polnische 
fiir diese Begriffe Ausdriicke gebraucht, die auf deutsch ge- 
stalten zuriickgehen (z.B. ksztalcenie, ksztaltowaé u.i.), zeigt,” 
dass eine Untersuchung dieser Worter sich offenbar lohnen 
wiirde. Beziiglich der bedeutungsverwandten Ausdriicke bilden 
und Bildung ist jetzt zu verweisen auf Ilse Schaarschmidt, Der 
Bedeutungswandel der Worte ‘bilden’ und ‘Bildung,’ Diss. 
Kénigsberg (Berlin: Weidmann, 1931). 

Federnfuchser: Ich habe es zu friihest belegt in Schillers 
Kabale und Liebe t, 2. 

Flor: In der Schweiz wird das Wort Flor (auch literarisch) 
oft gebraucht im Ausdrucke Mddchenflor, einem die Gesamt- 
heit der Madchen bezeichnenden Kollektivum. Vgl. Liebhaber 
des ganzen Mddchenflors bei J. V. Widmann, |. c. 252. 

Weitere Worter dieser Art sind: 

Freitod, gaumen “hiiten’’ (schweizerisch, vgl. dazu auch 
Ladengaumer ‘‘Ladenhiiter”), Handschellen (z.B. bei Suder- 
mann, Litauische Geschichten, S. 74), Hasenfuss (Schiller l.c. 1, 
2), Hasenpfeffer, Hausfreund, Hiaiusler (Sudermann, l.c. 89), 
Jass (schriftsprachlich in der ganzen Schweiz als Bezeichnung 
des dort iiblichen Kartenspiels; davon abgeleitet das Verb 
jassen “‘Karten spielen’), Kaluse ‘‘Gefaingnis” (Sudermann l.c. 
74), Kunde m., Kundsame (vgl. dazu das im Wérterbuch ver- 
zeichnete Geno£same), Losmann (Sudermann l.c. 87 und 188; 
aus diesem deutschen Worte ist offenbar das gleichbedeutende 
litauische /dZininkas abgeleitet), Marginne f. (Sudermann l.c. 30 
und 79), Marjell (Sudermann l.c. 147; vgl. das Diminutiv 
Marjelichen ebd. 168). 

Im Folgenden werde ich nun zu einzelnen Artikeln Stellung 
nehmen. Wo es sich um blosse Druckfehler oder sonstige kleine 
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Versehen handelt, gebe ich der Kiirze halber nur die korrigierte 
Form an. 


Alaun: Lit. aliinas (nicht alunas) ist nicht direkt aus dem 
Lateinischen gekommen, sondern durch Vermittlung eines 
deutschen dialektischen alin. Nach Sehwers, Die deutschen 
Lehnworter im Lettischen, S. 141 geht auch lett. alans und 
aluons “‘Alaun” auf deutsches (speziell mnd.) alan zuriick. 

Allod: Lit. dudmi ist zu verbessern in éudziu. Die Zusammen- 
stellung kommt mir iibrigens nicht glaubhafter vor als die von 
Kluge (in Anlehnung an Schrader, Sprachvergi*., 440) in den 
friiheren Auflagen gegebene Ankniipfung an lat. autumnus. 

Amboss: Ein lit. beld& gibt és nicht. Richtig lautet das Wort 
béldziu. 

ander: lit. afiiras. 

Apfel: Neben dem Ortsnamen A ffoliern wire auch der diesem 
zu Grunde liegende Familienname A ffelier (besonders im 
schweizerischen Kanton Solothurn; u.a. der Familienname 
meiner Mutter) zu erwaihnen. Anstelle des Ausdruckes “Slavo- 
lettisch” sollte in Ubereinstimmung mit dem sonstigen Ge- 
brauche in diesem Werke “‘Baltoslavisch” gesagt werden. 

A pfelsine: Das Wort findet sich nicht bei Goethe, der dafiir 
meistens Pomeranze, aber auch Orange, hat. Hier wire auf den 
sehr ausfiihrlichen Artikel A pfelsine bei Kretschmer, Wort- 

_ geographie S. 82-89 zu verweisen gewesen. 

Atte: Die germanische Sippe dieses Wortes kann mit altir. aiée 
“Pflegevater,”’ aslav. oti-ci “Vater,” griech. arra “‘Viaterchen” 
nicht genealogisch verwandt sein, sondern nur elementar in 
dem von Oehl fiir diesen Ausdruck festgelegten Sinn. Fir 
weitere Formen dieser Art vgl. Boisacq, Dictionnaire éty- 
mologique de la langue grecque’, 98. 

Avemaria: Dieser Artikel fehlt in friiheren Auflagen. In der 
Schweiz ist dieses Wort nur literarisch bekannt. Das damit 
bezeichnete Gebet wird dort iiberall Gegriisst seist Du Maria 
oder einfach Gegriisstseist genannt. Das Abendlauten aber 
heisst Betliuten oder Betzeitliuten. 

Bibe: Das Wort ist wohl zu verbessern in Babe. Wenigstens 

findet sich die Schreibung Babe in der 10. Auflage sowie (neben 

Bab) bei Frischbier, Preussisches W érterbuch 1, 48. Das Wort 

ist in dieser Bedeutung aus dem Polnischen entlehnt, wo 

baba und das Diminutiv dabka (Diminutiv zu baba “altes 

Weib’’) auch heute noch den “Napfkuchen’”’ bezeichnet 

(=schweizerisch Gugelhopf). Erwihnenswert wiire hier viel- 

leicht, dass in der Ostschweiz Babe, das natiirlich dort ganz 

andern Ursprungs ist, die Bedeutung ‘‘Puppe”’ (dafiir in der 

Westschweiz Tiéti) und ““dummes Madchen, dummes Frauen- 

zimmer” hat. Lit. 66a heisst nur “altes Weib.” Den Napf- 
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kuchen bezeichnen die Litauer mit dem entlehnten polnischen 
Diminutiv babka. Das eben erwihnte ostschweizerische Babe 
f. (mundartlich ddéba), dem ziircherisch Bédbi n. (mit derselben 
Bedeutung) entspricht (Stucki, Schweizerdeutsch, 155), war 
urspriinglich Koseform des Midchennamens Babette und ist 
also identisch mit dem von J. P. Hebel (vgl. Behaghels Aus- 
gabe, 1, 168) gebrauchten Namen Babi. Weitere Beispiele 
fiir Bedeutungsverschlechterung von Personennamen bei O. 
Meisinger, Vergleichende Wortkunde (Miinchen, 1932) S. 
127, wo Hans und Grete angefiihrt werden. Ahnliche Entwick- 
lungen zeigen die Namen Louis im Franziésischen, Antek 
“Anton” im Polnischen und Jurgis “Georg” im Litauischen. 
Bach: Beziiglich des Geschlechtes wiire hier auf Paul, Deutsche 
Grammatik, 11, 100 zu verweisen. Weibliches Geschlecht zeigt 
dieses Wort z.B. auch im Flussnamen Auerbach bei Grimm, 
Deutsche Sagen, Nr. 225 (“in einem Briicklein, das iiber die 
Auerbach geht’’) in einer aus Hessen stammenden Sage. 
Zusammenstellung mit lit. bégu “‘laufe, fliehe,”’ aslav. bé%q, 


bégnq “‘laufe, fliehe,” griech. ¢éSouac “‘gescheucht, gejagt 
werden, fliehen’”’ halte ich aus semantischen Griinden fiir 
verfehit. Vgl. Berneker, Slavisches etymologisches W érterbuch, 
54 f., Boisacq l.c. 1019 und Miihlenbach-Endzelin, Lettisch- 
Deutsches W érterbuch, 1, 289. 

Backpfeife (fehlt in der 10. Auflage): Interessant ist, dass neben 


diesem nordostdeutschen Worte es in der Ostschweiz (St. 
Gallen, Appenzell, Thurgau) ein Wort Backpfeife in der 
Bedeutung ‘“Tabakpfeife” gibt. In der gleichen Gegend wird 
der Tabak einfach Back genannt. 

Bake: Die Zergliederung von germ. *baukn in ein Prifix ba- und 
den Stamm aug- halte ich nicht fiir berechtigt. Die Existenz 
eines germanischen Prifixes ba- ist gar nicht bewiesen. Vgl. 
Literatur bei S. Feist, Etymologisches W érterbuch der gotischen 
Sprache,* 61 s.v. barusjan und Kluge, Urgermanisch,® 235. 
Das litauische perfektivierende Prifix pa- kann nicht als 
Stiitze herangezogen werden, da seine Funktion als Verbal- 
prafix sicher nicht in die Ursprache zuriickdatiert. Es ist 
urspriinglich lokale Priposition und hat erst spaiter unter dem 
Einflusse des slavischen perfektivierenden po- seine moderne 
Funktion itibernommen. Vgl. Ernst Fraenkel, Syntax der 
litauischen Postpositionen und Pripositionen (Heidelberg, 
1929) 141 ff. Sicher ist germ. *baukn zu verbinden mit lett. 
bauze “Stock, Priigel; Kuppelholz; ein mit Eisen beschlagener 
Pfahl zum Fischen, usw.” (Miihlenbach-Endzelin l.c. 1, 268, 
wo weitere Literatur angegeben ist), lit. biozé, lett. budze 
“Stock, Kniittel, Keil; Schnellwage” (Miihlenbach-End- 
zelin l.c. 1, 362). 

Balbier: Findet sich auch bei Grimm, Deutsche Sagen, Nr. 66. 
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Das Wort ist auch ins Preussisch-Litauische gedrungen, wo 
es in der Form balbi@rius gebriuchlich ist. Vgl. Kurschat, 
Litauisch-Deutsches W drterbuch, 37. 

beben: Lit. bdimé “Furcht.” ; 

bellen: Wenn dieses Wort mit lit. balsas “Stimme”’ verwandt ist, 
so muss es auch mit dem zweiten Glied von nndl. aanbeeld, 
mnd. anebelte, pommer., ostfries., dithmars., din. ambolt (s. 
unter Amboss) verwandt sein, weil lit. béldZiu nicht von balsas 
getrennt werden kann. Vgl. Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes 
Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, u1, 182. Auch 
Miihlenbach-Endzelin, lc. 1, 255 (dort weitere Literatur) 
stellt lett. bdlss (=lit. balsas) zu deutsch bellen, aber auch zu 
lit. bild#ti und béldiu. 

Bernstein: Ein litauisches Wort genidras gibt es nicht, sondern 
gintdras (oder auch gifitaras). Vgl. Niedermann-Senn-Bren- 
der, W drterbuch der litauischen Schriftsprache, 1, 184. 

Besemer: Lit. bezménas. 

Beit: Hier hatte wohl erwahnt werden sollen, dass es auch andere 
Erklarungsméglichkeiten gibt. Vgl. 10. Auflage sowie Feist, 
Lc. 53 f. s.v. beds. 

Bild: Uber Wanderungen dieses Wortes ins Magyarische, 
Slovenische und Ruminische vgl. Senn, Germanische Lehn- 
wortstudien, (Heidelberg, 1925) 16. 

blank: Vgl. Senn, lc. 15. 

blau: Vgl. Senn, Lc. 15 f. 

Bleifeder: Die von Adelung belegte Form Bleiweiss erinnere ich 
mich noch in meiner Schulzeit zwischen 1905 und 1910 im 
Kanton St. Gallen gehért zu haben. Heute wird der Ausdruck 
auch dort wohl ganz verschwunden sein zugunsten von 
Bleistift. 

blind: Die litauischen Formen sind falsch angegeben. Der In- 
finitiv zu blendzitio-s lautet nicht bdlésti, sondern blésti-s. 
Ebenso ist die Form blisti zu verbessern in blisti. Vgl. auch 
Trautmann, Baltisch-Slavisches Wérterbuch 34 f. und Mih- 
lenbach-Endzelin Lc. 1, 313 f. (wo weitere Literatur). 

Bolsen: Lit. bdldyti ist intens. zu béldiiu, das unter Amboss ver- 
zeichnet ist (vgl. auch meine Bemerkung zu bellen). Dieses 
-d- geht aber wohl auf idg. -dh- zuriick. In diesem Artikel wird 
auch ein litauisches Wort baldas angefiihrt mit der Bedeutung 
“Stosszange.”’ Ich verstehe nicht, was eine “Stosszange” sein 
soll. Bei Kurschat, l.c. 37, findet sich ein Wort dbaldas mit der 
Bedeutung “‘Stéssel, ein unten mit einer (ledernen) Scheibe 
versehener Stab, mit dem die Fischer das Wasser stark aufriih- 
rend die Fische aus ihrem Versteck ins Netz scheuchen.” 
Doch ist dieses Wort im heutigen Litauisch durchaus unge- 
brauchlich. Allgemein gelaiufig ist hingegen eine Pluralform 

balda: “Hausrat, Mébel.” 
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Bréutigam: Lit. mud “Mensch” ist nur in der Sprache friiherer 
Jahrhunderte gebriuchlich. Heute sagt man imdgus oder 
Emogus. 

Brente: Soweit dieses Wort in der Schweiz gebraucht wird, ist 
charakteristisch, dass es ein “auf dem Riicken getragenes 
Gefiiss”’ bezeichnet, was auch in der 10. Auflage so angegeben 
ist. Kretschmers (Wortgeographie, 73) fiir St. Gallen belegtes 
Wort Benk kenne ich nicht, obwohl ich in St. Gallen aufge- 
wachsen bin, u.zw. in biuerlicher Umgebung. Vgl. auch 
Singer, Schweizerdeutsch, 62. 

Brink: Lit. brinkti (so und nicht brinkti/) ist wohl mit an. bringa 
“Brust” verwandt, nicht aber direkt mit deutsch Brink, da lit. 
k und deutsches & nicht miteinander verwandt sein kénnen. 
Die beiden Worter kénnen aber wohl wurzelverwandt sein. 
Vgl. Berneker, l.c. 84 s.v. brekne. 

Buchweizen: Es wire zu erwahnen gewesen, dass poln. gryka, 
lit. grikai, lett. griki, auf die deutsch dial. (Ostseeprovinzen 
und Ostpreussen) Gricken zuriickgeht, letzten Endes selber 
auf ndd. grick f. zuriickgehen miissen. Vgl. Berneker, l.c. 
359 f., Mithlenbach-Endzelin, |.c. 1, 654 f. 

Bursche: Norw. busse ‘‘Freund, Kamerad,” schwed. buss “mu- 
tiger, kraftiger Kerl’” kénnen nur dann als Lehnwérter aus 
ndd. bu(r)s betrachtet werden, wenn ndd. dbus in derselben 
Bedeutung vorkommt. 

Buschklepper: Die Bedeutung dieses Wortes, nimlich “‘Stras- 
senriuber, Wegelagerer’’ ist in der 10. Auflage deutlicher zu 
erkennen als in der 11., da es hier einfach heisst, es sei gleich- 
bedeutend mit Strauchritter, Heckenreiter, beides Worter, die 
fiir manche Beniitzer des Buches auch noch erklirt werden 
miissen. Fille dieser Art gibt es in der neuen Auflage nicht 
wenig. 

Busse: Die Bedeutung “ausbessern” ist heute noch erhalten 
in der Ostschweiz (St. Gallen) in der Dialektform bDiiatsa 
(wire schriftsprachlich biizen). Vgl. jetzt auch J. Weisweiler, 
Busse. Bedeutungsgeschichtliche Beitrige zur Kultur- und 
Geistesgeschichte (Halle a.S. 1930) und O. Meisinger, l.c., 142. 

Dach: Von allen existierenden Wérterbiichern (z.B. auch Traut- 
mann 288, Miihlenbach-Endzelin, m1, 1050 s.v. stégs und 
Biga, Kalba ir senové, 141) wird griech. oréyw “‘decke’”’ mit 
lit. stégas ““Dach” verbunden. Doch kann ich mir das Ab- 
lautsverhiltnis nicht erkliren, da doch lit. o auf ein idg. 4 
zuriickgeht. Wenn diese Zusammenstellung richtig sein soll, 
so ist Ablautsentgleisung fiir das Baltische anzunehmen, eine 
Erscheinung, die dort sehr hiufig ist. 

Dachel: Druckfehler; zu verbessern in Dachtel. 

dass: Die aiusserst interessante und wichtige Frage der ortho- 
graphischen Scheidung zwischen das und dass ist meines 
Erachtens zu stark vernachlissigt worden, In der neuen 
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Auflage erfahren wir nur, dass die Schreibung dass fiir die 
Konjunktion zum ersten Mal bei Maaler im Jahre 1561 fol- 
gerichtig durchgefiihrt worden ist. Aus der 10. Auflage aber 
erfahren wir, dass diese Scheidung sich um 1550 tiberhaupt 
erst zum ersten Mal in Ansitzen zeigt und dass Dedekinds 
Grobianus-Ubersetzung (1551) die Konjunktion iiberwiegend 
dass schreibe. Fragen dieser Art halte ich fiir viel wichtiger 
als die Anfiihrung fast ganz unbekannter Fremdwéorter wie 
z.B. dalli. 

Daune: Ein Wort duje kenne ich weder aus dem modernen 
Litauisch, noch kann ich es in den mir zuginglichen Worter- 
biichern feststellen; und dujd (so ist es zu schreiben und nicht 
dija!) heisst 1.) “Stiubchen,” 2.) “feinstes Mehl, Dunst,” 
3.) “Staubregen” und 4.) als pl.t. dajos “Gas.” Vgl. dazu 
duj 6ti “fein regnen”’ und diiti “verriickt werden, den Verstand 
verlieren” (Niedermann-Senn-Brender, |.c. 136). Ich glaube 
also nicht, dass das Litauische irgendeine Stiitze fiir eine idg. 
Wurzel dha “schiitteln” abgeben kann. 

Decher: Hier wird von einer obd. Form zigr “kiisiger Nieder- 
schlag, Kise’’ gesprochen. Meines Wissens ist dieses Wort auf 
das Alemannische beschrinkt. Nun sagt man aber in der 
Schweiz iiberall nur z%gr, eine Form, die, ins Schriftdeutsche 
iibertragen, allerdings Zieger geschrieben wiirde (Vgl. die 
Artikel Schabsieger und Zieger, daneben auch Ziger, in Brock- 
haus, Handbuch des Wissens). Da aber im Artikel Decher 
das oberdeutsche Wort in nichtschriftsprachlicher Form ge- 
geben ist, muss das lange # als falsch betrachtet werden. Ich 
kenne sowohl Augensziger “kiisige Aussonderung kranker Au- 
gen” als auch Glarner Ziger oder Schabziger. Ich bezweifle die 
Herkunft dieses Wortes von lat. *teguria. Ich. glaube viel- 
mehr, dass das Wort irgendwie mit Ziege zusammenzubringen 
ist. Im Alemannischen ist nun allerdings das Wort Zitege 
nicht gebriuchlich; dafiir Geiss oder Gaiss; vgl. Gitsi “‘Zick- 
lein.”’ Dass aber Ziege auch einmal alemannisch gewesen sein 
muss, schliesse ich aus dem Verb ziggla (wire schriftdeutsch 
ziggeln bzw. zickeln), das im Westen des deutsch-schwei- 
zerischen Gebietes vorkommt und bedeutet “‘beliastigen,” 
auch “zanken.” Seine urspriingliche Bedeutung muss ge- 
wesen sein “sich iibermiitig wie ein Zicklein benehmen.” 
Vgl. auch Jeremias Gotthelfs Werke (herausgegeben von Dr. 
C. M. von Holten, Berlin-Lankwitz), m, 12: ‘‘Wenn sie einen 
Augenblick frei hatte, so hatte sie etwas zu sickeln an den 
Burschen, bis sie von ihnen einige tiichtige Griffe weg hatte, 
und eben die wollte sie.” Inbezug auf Form und Bedeutung hat 
dieses Verb eine Reihe von Parallelen, z.B.: Ralbern, anhah- 
neln, bocklen. Das Verb kdlbern ist allgemein deutsch, an- 
hahneln ist Ssterreichisch, bocklen schwibisch. Vgl. Anzen- 
gruber, Der Pfarrer von Kirchfeld, 1, 4: ““Willst du ‘leicht mit 
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mir anhahneln?” Nach J. K. Brechenmacher, Schwébische 
Sprachkunde, 182 bedeutet bocklen “poltern, polternd gehen” 
und ist Iterativum zu bocken “sich wie ein Bock benehmen.” 
Ahnlich litauisch o%idotis “‘sich stérrisch, launisch benehmen”’ 
zu o8%s “Bock.” 

derb: Lit. drabnis bedeutet nicht “beleibt.”” Das Wort kommt 
hauptsichlich vor im Ausdrucke drabniis 6ras “driickendes, 
schwiiles Wetter.” Eine weitere Bedeutung ist dann “‘abge- 
spannt, schlaff, schlapp.” Es gehért zu lit. drébti, drabst§ti 
“etwas Dickfliissiges werfen, so dass es spritzt,” dribti “‘hin- 
plumpsen.”’ Diese Verba sind wohl onomatopoetischen Ur- 
sprungs. 

deutsch: Lett., lit. tauta heisst nicht “Land,” sondern ‘Volk, 
Nation.” 

Dieb: Die Ableitung von der idg. Wurzel tup “sich ducken” 
erhilt meines Erachtens eine starke Stiitze durch lit. taup$ti 
“sparen,” faupis “‘sparsam.”’ 

Dietrich: Lit. vitrikis ist offenbar nicht direkt aus dem Deutschen 
entlehnt, sondern durch Vermittlung von poln. wytrych. Doch 
geht auch die polnische Form nicht direkt auf die deutsche 
Form Dietrich zuriick, sondern auf noch auf deutschem 
Sprachgebiet durch den Volkshumor umgebildetes W iit(e)rich. 
Mit den mir hier zur Verfiigung stehenden Hilfsmitteln ist 
es mir leider noch nicht gelungen, eine solche deutsche Form 
zu belegen. 

Docke: In der Schweiz ist dieses Wort nicht bekannt. (Doch gibt 
es eine Diminutivform Téggeli im st. gallerischen Ausdruck 
Téggelischuel “‘Kleinkinderschule.”) Dafiir gebraucht man 
dort Baba (in der Ostschweiz) und Ditii oder Titti (in der West- 
schweiz). Vgl. Dittibetili ,,Puppenbettchen“ bei G. A. Seiler, 
Gottwilche. Alemannische Klinge aus Stadt und Landschaft 
Basel, S. 7 (Liestal, 1879). 

Donner: Es ist mir unwahrscheinlich, dass dieses Wort und 
seine Sippe der gleichen Wurzel fen entstammen soll, die 
bedeutet “‘dehnen, spannen.” Hier handelt es sich offenbar 
um eine schallnachahmende Wurzel, die in der theoretisch 
rekonstruierten Normalstufe nur zufillig die gleiche Form hat 
wie die Wurzel ten “‘dehnen, spannen.”’ 

Dorsch: In einer neuen Auflage ist lit. pomtikelis besser wegzu- 
lassen, da es meines Wissens gar nicht gebriuchlich ist. Es ist 
seinerzeit von Nesselmannn in seinem Worterbuche ver- 
zeichnet worden. Von ihm iibernahm es Kurschat. Dass 
Kurschat das Wort persénlich nicht kannte, ist dadurch 
angegeben, dass das Wort eingeklammert ist. Die allgemeine 
litauische Bezeichnung des Dorsches (gadus morrhua) ist 
ménké. 

dringen: Lit. trdnksmas ist zu verbessern in trafiksmas. Die 
Bedeutung von lit. érefikti ist nicht “schiitteln, stossen,” 
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sondern “‘dréhnen machen, zum Dréhnen bringen; so stossen, 
dass es dréhnt.”’ Es bezeichnet also einen Schall. 

Dult: Ich glaube nicht, dass bayr. Duli f. “Jahrmarkt,” mhd. 
tult f. “Jahrmarkt, kirchliches Fest, Kirchweih,” ahd. tuld 
(in schweizerischen Quellen auch éulé) f. “Fest” mit engl. dwell 
“‘verweilen” zusammengehort. Es ist vielmehr der kirchliche 
Ausdruck Indult. Dieser richtige Zusammenhang ist auch bei 
Brockhaus, Handbuch des Wissens s.v. Indult erkannt, wo es 
heisst, dass Jndult oder Dult auch soviel heisse wie ‘‘Messe, 
Jahrmarkt.” Vgl. auch Messe, urspriinglich bloss “die Feier 
des Altarssakramentes,”’ dann “im Anschluss an die kirch- 
liche Messe.oder an besondere kirchliche Feste abgehaltener 
Markt,” schliesslich “Handelsmesse.” Ahnlich haben sich 
lit. atlaidat und poln. odpust vom Begriffe “Ablass’ zur 
“kirchlichen Feier” entwickelt. Ich glaube auch nicht, dass 
got. dulps Erbwort ist. Es muss ebenfalls irgendwie aus der 
Kirchensprache stammen. 

Eibe: Ein lett. wa ““Faulbaum” gibt es nicht. Das Wort lautet 
iéva. Vgl. Miihlenbach-Endzelin, |.c. 1, 85, wo weitere Litera- 
tur angegeben ist. 

Eichhorn: Ein lit. vaiveris “Eichhorn” (sciurus vulgaris) gibt es 
nach meinen Hilfsmitteln nicht, sondern nur voveré. Die 
Form vaiveris stammt offenbar aus Kurschat l.c. 484. Dort 
finden wir in Klammer, was heisst, dass der Verfasser fiir die 
Giite des Artikels nicht garantiert, die Formen vaiveris und 
vaivaras und als deren Bedeutung “ein Iltisminnchen.” Sonst 
kann ich das Wort nirgends belegen, auch nicht in der Samm- 
lung zoologischer Ausdriicke, die Elisonas im Jahre 1920 
unter dem Titel Zoologijos sistematikos terminy Zodynélis in 
Kaunas erscheinen liess. 

eilen: Als idg. Wurzel ist nicht 7, sondern ei anzusetzen. Vgl. 
Walde-Pokorny, l.c. 1, 102. 

elf: Lit. vientio-. 

Elster: In der Westschweiz (Baselland) bezeichnet man das 
“Hiihnerauge,” den “Leichdorn,” als dgerStanaug = Elstern- 
auge. _ - 

Erle: Lit. elksnis, alksnis. 

Esche: Hier verstehe ich nicht, was mit den beiden sonderbaren 
idg. Ansitzen dsis und ds-kis gemeint ist. Auf jeden Fall 
gehen lit. dosis, lett. udésis und apreuss. woasis auf eine Form 
*dsis zuriick. Ubrigens beanstande ich bei diesem Artikel auch 
die formale Seite der Abfassung. Die Herausgeber sprechen 
von baltischen Formen und Spuren im Griechischen, ohne 
diese Formen und Spuren auch anzufiihren und so dem Be- 
nutzer eine kritische Stellungnahme zu erleichtern. 

Esel: Lit. asilas, preuss. asilis “‘Esel’’ gelangten nicht direkt aus 

dem Altgermanischen ins Baltische, sondern erst durch 

slavische Vermittlung (Vgl. Senn l.c. 51 f.). Litauer und Preus- 
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sen lernten den Esel erst spit kennen, nimlich damals, als 
ihnen die Geistlichen im Religionsunterrichte vom Eselchen 
aus der biblischen Geschichte erzihlten. 

essen: Lit. dmi kommt in litauischen Sprachdenkmilern nicht 
vor. Es ist eine von Grammatikern erfundene Form. Die 
friiher tatsichlich gebrauchte Form war émi. Heute sagt man 
aber nur @du. Vgl. Biga, Kalba ir senové, 158 und 213. 

Euter: Lit. ddréti. Beziiglich weiterer hierher gehériger Wérter 
vgl. Baga, l.c. 239. 

Fach: Lat. pdgus. Meines Wissens gibt es kein litauisches Wort 
potas “Fuge.”’ Kurschat, l.c. 324 fiihrt allerdings poZas mit 
der Bedeutung “Falze oder Fuge, um z.B. Balken ineinander- 
zufiigen” an. Aber dieser Artikel ist eingeklammert, wie 
auch der darauf folgende po%yju “‘falzen, Holz einschneiden.” 
Schon die Form dieses Verbs muss den Kenner zur Vermutung 
bringen, dass es sich hier um ein polnisches Lehnwort handelt. 
Im Polnisch-Deutschen Wérterbuch von Booch-Arkossy S. 
400 finde ich auch paz “Art verlingerter Hohlkehle (am 
Gesims).”’ 

fahl: Lit. palvas. 

Faktotum: Hier ist die sprachliche Formulierung undeutlich, be- 
sonders wenn man damit den einfachen Ausdruck der 10. 
Auflage vergleicht. 

Falle: Ich fiirchte, dass der Satz “Alt immer mit Falltiir (wie 
unsere Mausefallen)” nicht jedem ohne weiteres verstindlich 
ist. 

fallen: Lit. piolu, pilii. 

Falter: Bei der Ausarbeitung dieses Artikels hatte Wilhelm Oehl 
“Elementare Wortschépfung: papilio-fifalira-farfalla” (er- 
schienen in Miscellanea Linguistica dedicata a Hugo Schu- 
chardt, 1922,= Biblioteca dell’ Archivum Romanicum, 1, 73- 
115) beriicksichtigt werden sollen. Ich sehe nicht ‘ein, wie 
schweiz. pipolder und siidwfal. pipeldern als Entlehnung aus 
lat. papilio erklirt werden kénnten. 

farzen: Lit. pérdziu. 

Fass: Lit. piodas. 

faul: Lit. piliai “Eiter.” 

Fell: Lit. plévé. 

First: Beziiglich des grammatischen Geschlechts dieses Wortes 
wird auf Paul, Deutsche Grammatik, 11, 100 verwiesen. Zu den 
an der angefiihrten Stelle von Paul gegebenen Belegen fiir 
weibliches Geschlecht des Wortes First kann ich zwei weitere 
(aus der Schweiz) liefern, nimlich: ‘‘neue Ziegel schmiickten 
die First” bei Emanuel Bohny, Zwei Erzihlungen aus dem 
Baselbiet (Liestal, 1897), S.11. Ebenso Stucki, Schweizer- 
deutsch, 74 und 89. 

Fist: Da es sich hier um ein nicht allgemein bekanntes Wort 
handelt, hitten Verbreitungsgebiet und Bedeutung angegeben 
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werden sollen. Ein Verweis auf Bofist wire m.E. nicht iiber- 
fliissig gewesen. 

fliessen: Lit. plidimas. 

Flinte: Gegeniiber der von den Herausgebern aus der friiheren 
Auflage itibernommenen Ableitung aus dem Ndl. wagt Sperber, 
Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, (Géschen) S. 102 die Ver- 
mutung, dass deutsch Flinte aus dem schwedischen flinta 
entlehnt sei, was aber nur dann stimmen kann, wenn das 
Feuersteingewehr wirklich eine schwedische Erfindung ist. 

Flur: Ich verstehe nicht, wie hier neben *p/dnus eine idg. Form 
*plonus (und *plérus) angesetzt werden kann. Doch nicht 
gestiitzt auf lit. plénas, da lit. 6 auf idg. @ zuriickgeht. 

Féhn: Hier hatte die Bedeutung angegeben werden sollen, da 
doch nicht alle Deutsche das Wort verstehen. Mit keinem 
Wort ist erwihnt, dass das Wort spezifisch schweizerisch ist, 
wihrend es doch in der 10. Auflage von Kluge geradezu als 
Dialektwort bezeichnet wurde. Die Erklirung, dass dort, wo 
hochalem. der Anlaut pf- gilt, der Artikel angewachsen sei, 
ist falsch, da Fdhn in der Schweiz Maskulinum ist und in der 
Einzahl nur der feminine Artikel mit folgendem f zu pf ver- 
schmilzt. Vgl. z.B. ostschweiz. pflischa “die Flasche,” pfrau 
“die Frau,” pfischata “die Rute zum Fischen,” (ostschweiz.) 
pfila (westschweiz.) pfdlla “die Falle”; aber da fatter “der 
Vater.’’ Gleich dem Nom. Akk. Sing. des weiblichen Geschlechts 
wird auch der Nom. Akk. Plur. aller Geschlechter behandelt, 
sodass also nur die Entsprechung des schriftsprachlichen Arti- 
kels die mit dem folgenden Konsonanten kontrahiert wird. 
Vgl. da fluach “der Fluch,” aber pfliiach “die Fliiche”; da 
fochs “der Fuchs,” aber pfdchs “die Fiichse”; pflua “die 
Fluh,”’ dazu die Pluralform pfliiajana. Bei Féhn ist eine Kon- 
traktion schon deswegen nicht denkbar, weil dieses Wort ja 
nicht im Plural vorkommt. 

frei: Die urspriingliche Bedeutung “‘lieb” ist noch mundartlich 
erhalten in der Ostschweiz, wo man fret in der Bedeutung 
“lieb, freundlich, artig’”’ gebraucht. 

frisch: Das lit. Wort heisst nicht pri@skas, sondern préskas. 
Kurschat l.c. 330 gibt die Form priéskas in Klammern. Aus- 
serdem ist jedem Lituanisten bekannt, dass Kurschat in der 
Unterscheidung zwischen é und ie (wie auch zwischen o 
und uo) nicht sehr zuverlissig ist. Der Vokalismus von lit. 
préskas stimmt nun aber nicht zu dem von d. frisch, ahd. 
freiscing “Opfertier,” da lit. é auf idg. é zuriickgeht. Uebrigens 
hat schon im Jahre 1922 Biga in “Kalba ir senové” 277 auf 
die Unméglichkeit dieser Etymologie hingewiesen. Nach ihm 
geht das slav. Wort mit dem lit., aber nicht mit dem germ., 
was ohne weiteres glaublich ist. Vgl. Mikkola, Urslavische 
Grammatik, 1, 78. 

fron: Hier hatte neben Fronleichnam auch die Bezeichnung 
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Fronfasten “Quatemberfasten, Weihfasten” angefiihrt wer- 
den sollen. Das Wort ist in Siiddeutschland und der Schweiz 
gebrauchlich und kommt z.B. auch in Grimm, Deutsche Sagen, 
1, Nr.270 vor. Der friiheste mir bekannte Beleg des Wortes 
Fronfasten findet sich im Lied auf die im Jahre 1388 gelieferte 
Schlacht bei Nifels. Dieses Lied ist abgedruckt bei Singer, 
Schweizerdeutsch 131. 

Frone: Das Verb fronen ist in seiner urspriinglicheren Bedeutung 
“der Offentlichkeit, dem Gemeinwesen, der Gemeinde dienen” 
noch heute in den Bauerngemeinden des schweizerischen 
Kantons Baselland gebriuchlich. So muss z.B. in Bennwil 
jeder Bewohner jedes Jahr eine bestimmte Zahl von Tagen 
an der Unterhaltung der Wege unentgeltlich arbeiten, und 
diese Arbeit nennt man Fronen. Diese Art Dienst ist gemeint, 
wenn Jeremias Gotthelf im Bauernspiegel (Werke, 1, 368) von 
Gmeinwerk und gmeinwerchen spricht. 

Friihstiick: In der schweizerischen Umgangssprache herrscht 
dafiir allgemein der Ausdruck Morgenessen. Doch wird in der 
Schriftsprache dieser Ausdruck zugunsten von Friihstiick 
gemieden. So finden wir Friihstiick z.B. bei Jacques Senn, 
Frau Orsola Sempieri (Liestal, 1930) S. 15. J. V. Widmann, 
Gemiitliche Geschichten verwendet gewohnlich den Ausdruck 
Friihstiick, aber einmal den Ausdruck Morgenessen u.zw. im 
Munde einer Schweizerin, weil in diesem Falle der fremde 
Ausdruck unwahrscheinlich geklungen hitte. 

fiinf: aind. pafica. 

Funke: In der Ostschweiz am Bodensee wird Funke in der 
Bedeutung ‘‘Freudenfeuer” gebraucht, und der erste Sonn- 
tag nach dem Aschermittwoch ist der Funkensonntag, da an 
diesem Tag auf den Anhéhen grosse Holzhaufen abgebrannt 
werden. Es miisste untersucht werden, ob dort der Name 
Funke immer gebraucht worden ist oder nicht. 

Furcht: Dieses Wort ist in der schweizerischen Umgangssprache 
nicht gebrauchlich. Dafiir dort Angst. 

Fiirtuch: Hier ist wieder keine Bedeutung angegeben. Schwei- 
zerisch kenne ich dieses Wort fiir ‘“‘Schiirze’” aus Jeremias 
Gotthelf und aus dem Kanton Baselland. Doch ist auffallend, 
dass sowohl das Polnische als auch das Russische dieses Wort 
aus dem Deutschen entlehnt haben: poln. fartuch bzw. russ. 
fartuk “‘Schiirze.” Diese slavischen Formen kénnen nur auf 
ein d. Vortuch zuriickgehen. Aus dem Slavischen (entweder 
dem Polnischen oder dem Weissrussischen) stammt lit. 
kvartakas und kvartigas in derselben Bedeutung. 

Fusel: In der Schweiz wird der unter der Kontrolle der Bundes- 
regierung angefertigte Branntwein Bundesfusel genannt. 

Gabe: Dass mhd. gebe und mhd. gabe nicht die gleiche Bedeutung 
hatten, ist klar zu ersehen aus Wolfram von Eschenbachs 
Parzival, 116, 20 f. Die Stelle lautet folgendermassen: 
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des wart ir gabe niuwe 

ze himel mit endeliser gebe. 
Vgl. dazu die Anmerkung in der von Marta Marti bearbeite- 
ten vierten Auflage der Ausgabe von Karl Bartsch (Leipzig: 
F. A. Brockhaus, 1927). 

gaffen: Wenn lit. Zioplfs hieher gehért, so muss auch Zidtis, i§-si- 
Zi6tt usw. herangezogen werden (Vgl. Walde-Pokorny, l.c. 
1, 548). Dann miisste also gaffen zu géhnen gehoren. 

galoniert: Ich glaube nicht, dass die angegebene Bedeutung “‘mit 
Borten besetzt” wirklich das wiedergibt, was das Wort eigent- 
lich bedeutet. Ein Galonierter ist doch ein “Offizier,” genau 
wie franzésisch un galonné. Ein Galon bezeichnet in der 
deutschen Schweiz nicht irgendwelche ‘‘Borte,”’ sondern die 
“‘Offizierstresse.”’ 

Gang: Lit. Zefgti. In der Schweiz und auch in Osterreich be- 
zeichnet Gang einen “Korridor.” Vgl. auch die Ganggewdibe 
bei Jacques Senn, l.c. 27. 

Gans: Aslav. gast. Beziiglich der Beziehung der slav. Worter zu 
den germanischen vgl. Trautmann, l.c. 365. 

Garans: Zu verbessern in Garaus. 

Garn: Lit. Z4rna und arnd. Vgl. Biga, l.c. 214. 

Garten: Dass lit. gafdas “‘Hiirde,” aslav. gradi “Burg, Stadt” 
(wo ist die Bedeutung “‘Garten”’ bezeugt?) alte Entlehnungen 
aus dem Germanischen seien, kann nicht bewiesen werden. 
Vgl. Biga, l.c. 231. 

Gasse: Lit. gaéivé. Vgl. Senn, Germanische Lehnwortstudien, 49. 

gatlich: Altlit. gadas ist aus dem Slavischen entlehnt. Vgl. poln. 
godto “‘verabredetes Zeichen.” 

Gau: Die Tatsache, dass das im Bayrischen, Schwibischen und 
in der Schweiz gebriuchliche Wort Géu Neutrum ist, hatte 
nicht verschwiegen werden sollen. In der 10. Auflage fehlt 
diese Angabe nicht. Die Gegend zwischen Solothurn und 
Olten heisst z.B. das Géu als Eigenname. Vgl. auch Stucki, 
Schweizerdeutsch, 73. 

gedeihen: Nicht gebriuchlich in der Schweiz. Dafiir dort driaja, 
wohl mit engl. éo thrive zusammenhingend. 

Gift: In der Bedeutung ‘‘virus’” ist dieses Wort maskulin in 
Goethes Faust, Vers 1053. 

glotzen: Lit. glaudas ‘‘Zeitvertreib” kann nicht hieher gehéren. 
Dieses nur durch Kurschat belegte Wort gehért zum Verbum 
glaasti “‘anschmiegen.”’ Auch die Bedeutung von glaudas ist 
nicht ganz eindeutig. Kurschat sagt nicht ‘‘Zeitvertreib,”’ 
sondern “‘Kurzweil.’’ Es hat also wohl etwas mit “Tandelei” 
Verliebter zu tun. 

Gliick: Dass dieses Wort den schweizerischen Mundarten ur- 
spriinglich fremd ist, sieht man auch daraus, dass dafiir in der 

Schweiz heute noch das Wort Gfell (=Gefall) gebrauchlich 

ist. “Gliicklich” heisst dort gfel(l)ig (=gefdllig). Aus ndd. 
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*gilukki- ist lit. (dial.) giliakis ,,Gliick“‘ (vgl. Kurschat, l.c. 
122) entlehnt. 

Glufe: Im Alemannischen herrscht nicht nur die Nebenform 
Gufe, sondern auch Gulfe (z.B. in Solothurn und Baselland). 

glithen: Lit. Héja. 

Gott: Hier vermisse ich einen Verweis auf den ausfiihrlichen 
Aufsatz Wimmer’s “Die Etymologie des Wortes Gott” in 
Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie x1, 625-655. 

grapsen: Lit. grdbii. 

Griess: Lit. gradiiu. 

Grind; Lit. gréndiiu. Da bei diesem Artikel die Bedeutung nicht 
angegeben ist, ist unverstindlich, um was fiir ein Wort es 
sich bei diesem Grind handelt. Warum ist Erwihnung von 
schweiz.-schwibischem Grind “Kopf” unterblieben? Auch 
unter dem Artikel Kopf ist das Wort Grind nicht erwihnt. 

Hand: Nach der 10. Auflage wird dieses Wort gewdhnlich als 
Ableitung zu got. hinban “fangen,’’ frahunbans m. ‘‘Gefan- 
gener” im Sinne von “Fassende, Greifende” gedeutet. In der 
neuen Auflage wird diese Deutung gar nicht erwihnt, sondern 
nur die von Zupitza, Guét., 183 gegebene Zusammenstellung 
mit griech. rpia-xovra, obwohl diese viel komplizierter ist. 
Ausserdem ist den Herausgebern entgangen, dass die iltere 
Erklirung wohl endgiiltig gesichert ist durch Oehl “Ein 
Kapitel Sprachschépfung: kap ‘greifen; Hand’”’ in Inns- 
brucker Jahrbuch fiir Vilkerkunde und Sprachwissenschaft 1 
(1926), 50 ff. 

Hanf: Die Behauptung, dass aslav. konoplja (russ. konopljé) und 
lit. Randpés ““Hanf” aus dem Germanischen entlehnt seien, 
muss noch bewiesen werden. Wie soll man mit dieser Behaup- 
tung die andere in Uebereinstimmung bringen, nach der das 
Wort einer nordosteuropiischen Sprache sehr friih entlehnt 
worden sei? Auf diesem Wege miisste das Wort doch zuerst 
zu den Slaven und Balten gekommen sein. 

Harsch: Lit. SiurkStis. 

hdsslich: Das Verbreitungsgebiet dieses Wortes wird nicht nur 
durch garstig eingeschrinkt, sondern auch durch. wiist, das 
in der Schweiz ausschliesslich gebraucht wird (in mundart- 
licher Form wiiaSt). wiist scheint aber auch bayrisch zu sein. 
Vgl.: warum tuast denn du heint gar a so wiiascht? in O. Mausser, 
Bayrisches A B C (Miinchen, 1931), 142. Hier hat wiist eine 
auch in der Schweiz vorkommende Bedeutung, nimlich ‘“‘sich 
hasslich benehmend.” Vgl. “‘Er sei einer der wiistesten ge- 
wesen, sagten die, die schon bei ihm gearbeitet” (Emanuel 
Bohny, l.c. 15). Bei Anzengruber, Kreuzelschreiber, I, 1 kommt 
in der Bedeutung “hisslich” auch das Wort schiach vor, was 
aus den folgenden zwei Zeilen klar hervorgeht: 

Bissel christlich, bissel gottlos, 
Bissel schin, bissel schiach. 
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Haupt: In der deutschsprachigen Westschweiz ist Haupt heute 
noch lebendig bei der Zihlung des Viehs im Sinne von “Stiick’’; 
z.B. sieben Haupi Vieh. Vgl. Jeremias Gotthelfs Werke, u1, 
118 u. 119. 

Hebamme: In dieser Bedeutung kommt bei Grimm, Deutsche 
Sagen, Nr. 67 in einer Sage aus Hessen das Wort Kinderfrau 
vor. In Nr. 65 aber, einer Sage aus Halle, erscheinen Weh- 
mutter und Wehfrau. 

heil: Es geht nicht an, des apreuss. Substantiv kailastikan “Ge- 
sundheit” als Erbwort, hingegen den der gleichen Sprache 
angehérigen Trinkgruss katls—pat kails “heil—selbst heil” 
als aus dem Germanischen entlehnt zu betrachten, da das 
Substantiv sicher eine Ableitung des Adj. kails ist. Das Adj. 
aber ist meines Erachtens nicht entlehnt. Hingegen mag die 
Formel aus einem entsprechenden gotischen Trinkgruss 
iibersetzt sein. Vgl. auch Biiga, l.c. 71/72. 

heischen: Lit. jieSk6ti oder ieS5k6ti. 

heiss: Lit. Rattras “heiss.” 

Helm: Lit. Sélmas, preuss. salmis ‘“Helm” gehen zuniichst auf 
slav. Solmié (woraus poln. sztom) zuriick. Vgl. Senn, l.c. 52. 
heuer: Dies ist auch in der Schweiz der allgemein gebrauchte 

Ausdriick in der mundartlichen Form hiiiir. 

Hippe: Ein Blick in das Wérterbuch der litauischen Schrift- 
sprache von Niedermann, Senn und Brender zeigt, dass in 
aihnlicher Bedeutung wie kapdné auch noch folgende Wérter 
vorkommen: kaplé, kapljs, kapétius, kapdkas, kapokleé, 
kapoklis, kapdté, und ferner, dass diese Substantiva zum Ver- 
bum kapéti “hacken, spalten, zerschlagen”’ gehéren. 

Hitte: Ein schweizerisches Wort Hattla in der Bedeutung “‘Ziege”’ 
ist mir nicht bekannt. Hingegen kenne ich fiir dieses Wort 
sowohl aus St. Gallen als auch Solothurn und Baselland die 
Bedeutung “‘weibliches Kaninchen” im Gegensatz zum 
“Kaninchenbock.” Das Wort ist nicht der Name einer Tier- 
art, sondern Bezeichnung des weiblichen Geschlechts. In 
dieser Eigenschaft kam es dann auch dazu, in einzelnen Ge- 
genden die Ziege im Gegensatz zum Bock su bezeichnen. So 
findet sich Hdtteli als ‘‘Bezeichnung der Ziege in der Kinder- 
sprache” bei J. P. Hebel (in Behaghels Ausgabe 1, 169). 
Hettel als Bezeichnung einer Ziege, in diesem Falle einer 
trachtigen Ziege, findet sich in einer Geschichte des schwi- 
bischen Schriftstellers Emil Strauss, nimlich Der Engelwirt. 
Eine Schwabengeschichte (Berlin, 1921) S. 19. 

Hode: Lit. kutys ““Geldbeutel’’ ist schlecht belegt. Es stammt aus 
Kurschat |.c. 213, und dort ist es eingeklammert. Die Form 
des Wortes lisst darauf schliessen, dass es wohl von einem 

‘ andern Worte abgeleitet ist. Somit ist “Beutel” nicht die 

Grundbedeutung. Es ist auch nicht zu ersehen, ob das u im 

Stamme kurz oder lang ist. Ist das w kurz, so kénnte kutys 
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eine Ableitung sein von kuid f. (oder kitas m.) “Quaste, 
Franse, Troddel.’”’? Diese beiden Wérter stammen aber aus 
poln. kut (Vgl. Kamantauskas, Kirtiuota lietuviy literatiros 
chrestomatija, 340). Ist das u in kutys aber lang, so miisste das 
Wort mit kétis “filziges, struppiges Haar, Zotte” zusammen- 
hangen. 

Hohn: Lit. kiivétis. 

Holunder: Aus der Fassung des Schlusssatzes ist nicht erkenn- 
bar, dass die Form Holder heute noch die im Oberdeutschen 
gebrauchliche ist, obwohl der Herausgeber das offenbar sagen 
wollte. 

Horn: In der Bedeutung “Landvorsprung, Landzunge’”’ findet 
sich dieses Wort in einer Reihe von Ortsnamen, z. B. Ziirich- 
horn, ganz besonders in der Bodenseegegend: Horn und 
Romanshorn im Kt. Thurgau, Buchhorn (der alte Namen fiir 
Friedrichshafen). Vgl. K. Stucki, Orts- und Flurnamen von St. 
Gallen und Umgebung. Sonderabdruck aus Die Stadt St. Gallen 
und thre Umgebung. Eine Heimatkunde herausgegeben von 
der stidtischen Lehrerschaft (St. Gallen, 1916), S. 269. 

Hornisse: Lit. SirSuonas. Die Form SirSuo ist altlitauisch (Szyr- 
wid). 

Hose: Das lit. Wort lautet nicht kidusé, sondern kidusé (neben 
kiduSas) und gehért also nicht hieher. 

Hottpferd: Mit dem Zurufe hott wird in der ganzen deutsch- 
sprechenden Schweiz ein Zugtier aufgefordert, nach rechts 
abzuschwenken. Dieser Zuruf bedeutet also in der Schweiz 
nicht “‘voran.”’ Fiir die Aufforderung, nach links zu gehen, 
wird in dem gréssten Teil des deutschschweizerischen Ge- 
bietes der Ausdruck AiiSt, in der Nordostschweiz aber wiSt, 
gebraucht. Der Ausdruck AaSt und hott “nach links und nach 
rechts, nach allen Richtungen” ist auch sonst, wenn nicht 
von Zugtieren die Rede ist, in der Schweiz sehr gebriiuchlich. 
Literarische Belege finden sich bei Jeremias Gotthelf (Werke 
1, 380: “Die Seelainder schrien hiist, die Oberlinder hott und 
die Oberaargauer hiisthott, und am Ende gehe es hiisthoit, d.h. 
bald hott und bald Aiist, bald in den Graben, bald in den 
Zaun.’’) und J. P. Hebel (Behaghels Ausgabe 1, 169; hiist und 
hott “links und rechts [Zuruf an Zugtiere]’’). 

Hiibel: Dieses Wort hat mit lit. kapstas “Erdhécker” wohl 
nichts zu tun. Es gehért vielmehr, wie schon Kluge in der 10. 
Auflage vermutet hat, zu mhd. oberd. diihel. In der Schweiz 
kommen beide Formen vor, aber dialektisch-geographisch 
getrennt, nimlich Biichel in der Ostschweiz (z. B. St. Gallen) 
und Hiibel in der Westschweiz (z. B. Solothurn, Baselland, 
Freiburg). 

Husten: Lit. késéti. 

I gel: Lit. e&fs. 

Jauche: In der Ostschweiz wird anstelle von Giille mehr die 
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Bezeichnung bSétti oder bSiitti gebraucht, eine Nominalbildung 
vom Verb beschiitten; also eigentlich ‘‘Beguss.” 

Joch: Lit. jangiu. 

Johannisbeere: Aus der Schweiz kenne ich den Ausdruck Johan- 
nistraube nur in der diminuierten Form Johannistriibli (= 
Johannestriublein), u.zw. ist dieser Name in den westlichen 
Teilen der Schweiz geliufig, wihrend man in der Ostschweiz 
meines Wissens nur sagt Johannisbeere. 

Juchert: Die schriftsprachlich geliufigere Form ist Juchart oder 
Jucharte, u.zw. ist das Wort in der Schweiz weiblichen Ge- 
schlechts. Die Jucharte ist nicht 25,2 Aren, sondern 36 Aren in 
der Schweiz, 34,073 in Bayern und 47,276 in Wiirttemberg und 
Hohenzollern. 

Juni: In der Schweiz, wenigstens in den Bauerngegenden von 
Baselland und Solothurn, wurde vor 20 Jahren dieser Monat 
fast ausschliesslich Brachmonat genannt, wihrend mit dem 
Namen Heumonat der Juli bezeichnet wurde. Wahrscheinlich 
hat in der Zwischenzeit die Bezeichnung Juni Fortschritte 
gemacht. 

Jux: Dass lit. juékas durch Vermittlung des Deutschen aus dem 
Lateinischen stammen soll, wird wohl stimmen. Doch kann 
unmdglich die deutsche Studentensprache die Vermittlung 
besorgt haben. Miihlenbach-Endzelin, l.c. m, 126 weist auf 
westpreuss. 75k “‘Spass”’ hin. 

Kabiskopf: Kommt auch in der Schweiz vor, hat aber dort eine 
andere Bedeutung, nimlich die aus den Blattern einer bestimm- 
ten Unterart von brassica oleracea (wahrscheinlich Blattkohl 
oder Griinkohl, in der Schweiz Kabis genannt, im Gegensatz 
zum Kohl oder Weisskohl) gebildete Kugel. Der Kabiskopf 
ist weniger fest und viel griiner als der Kohlkopf. In den 
meisten Gegenden der Schweiz wird Kabis (=chabis) und 
Kohl (=chél) nebeneinander gepflanzt. 

kahl: Ich glaube doch, dass dieses Wort aus dem Lateinischen 
entlehnt ist, umsomehr als es nicht allgemein deutsch ist. In 
der Schweiz ist das Wort fremd. Dafiir hat Jeremias Gotthelf 
blutt, das “‘kahl” und “nackt”’ bedeutet. 

Kaiser: Aslav. césart. 

Kaninchen: Aus ndd. kaninken entlehntes lit. kanmynké (Kurschat 
gibt die Form kanfnkis) ist nur preuss.-lit. und nicht schrift- 
sprachlich. Schriftsprachlich ist hauptsichlich kraélikas < poln. 
krélek, eigentlich Diminutiv zu krél “Kénig,” das letzten 
Endes auf d. Karl zuriickgeht. Vgl. Kerl. 

Kappes: Vgl. meine Anmerkung zum Artiken Kabiskopf und 
Kretschmer, l.c. 565 ff. 

Karausche: Die im Lit. gebriiuchlichste Form ist nicht kardSis, 
sondern kardsas. 

Karpfen: Lit. karpa heisst “Warze.’”’ Nur Kurschat gibt dafiir 
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die Bedeutung “Karpfen.” Allgemein litauisch wird der 
Karpfen (cyprinus carpio) kérpis genannt. 

Kartoffel: Erdapfel gilt nicht nur in Osterreich und im Oberel- 
sass, sondern auch in der ganzen Schweiz (Jeremias Gotthelfs 
Werke, I, 269, 320), allerdings in der etwas umgeinderten 
Form Herdépfel, wobei aber zu bemerken ist, dass man in 
der Westschweiz anstatt Erdscholle sagt Herdscholle. Vgl. auch 
Hddrd m. “Erde, Grund” bei Stucki, Schweizerdeutsch, 57. 
Im Ubrigen ist hier auf eine sehr interessante Studie Nieder- 
mann’s zu verweisen, die auch fiir den Germanisten manches 
bietet, nimlich “Die Benennungen der Kartoffel im Litau- 
ischen und Lettischen,” erschienen in Wérter und Sachen 
vit, 33-96 (Heidelberg, 1923). 

Kase: Lit. jéuju (jéuti) heisst nicht “den Teig anriihren,” 
sondern wird vom Durcheinandermengen, Anriihren des 
Schweinefutters gesagt. Vgl. jévalas “Schweinefutter” und 
den Ausdruck jévalq jéuti ‘das Schweinefutter anriihren.” 

Kessel: Lit. k@tilas ist nicht direkt aus dem Altgermanischen 
entlehnt, sondern durch Vermittlung des Slavischen. Vgl. 
Senn, l.c. 51. 

Kilt, Kiligang: Wird jeder Benutzer des Wérterbuchs dieses 
Wort verstehen? Wohl kaum. Also hiitte die Bedeutung ange- 
geben werden sollen. Ubrigens ist das Wort auch nicht im 
ganzen alemannischen Gebiete bekannt. Ich kenne es aus 
der Westschweiz. Dort wird damit der nichtliche Besuch des 
Burschen bei seinem Madchen bezeichnet. z’kilt gd (=zu Kilt 
gehen) heisst dann “seinem Miidchen einen Besuch abstatten.” 
Das Wort kommt gelegentlich bei Jeremias Gotthelf vor. 
Der einen solchen Besuch abstattende Bursche heisst Kilter. 
Vgl. z.B. Jeremias Gotthelfs Werke, 1, 191: ‘‘Unter solchen 
Gesprichen verstrich die Nacht wie ein Augenblick, und 
Anneli mahnte mich ans Weggehen, bedeutend, ich solle 
doch ja hiibscheli machen; es hitte gar zu ungern, wenn 
man wiisste, dass es einen Kilier gehabt.’’ Vgl. auch ebd. 
1, 199 und 205, m, 31, 32, 39 und 187. Inbezug auf die Bedeu- 
tung ist wichtig Il, 33: “Im Welschland gibt man in kalten 
Winternichten spit kiltenden Ndherinnen kalte Apfel. ” An 
dieser Stelle bedeutet kilten “‘nachts beschiftigt sein, nachts 
arbeiten.” 

Kénig: Ich habe Germanische Lehnwortstudien S. 53 festgestellt, 
dass manche von den germanischen Lehnwértern im Bal- 
tischen, deren Entlehnung in die ilteste Zeit verwiesen wird, 
tatsichlich einer spitern Entlehnungsperiode, nimlich der 
der deutsch-baltischen Beriihrungen, angehéren. In diese 
Gruppe gehért auch lit. kamigas “Geistlicher,” lett. kings 
“Herr” (vgl. Miihlenbach-Endzelin I.c. m, 314 f.). Das lit. 
Wort lautet also nicht *kaningas, sondern kiinigas, und geht 
wie lett. kangs auf altd. (wohl mnd.) kunig zuriick. Wiirde das 
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lit. und lett. Wort unmittelbar auf urgerm. *kuningaz zu- 
riickgehen, so miissten die Litauer heute *kamingas und die 
Letten* kunigs sagen. Ein lit. *kaningas existiert aber nach 
Biga |.c. 70 weder in der altlit. Schriftsprache noch in der 
heutigen Umgangssprache. Der Nasal vor -gas im Zemaitischen 
kuningas ist nicht alt, sondern verdankt seine Existenz einem 
speziell Zemaitischen Lautgesetz.—K énig ist eines jener erfolg- 
reichen schriftsprachlichen Wé6rter ostmitteldeutscher Her- 
kunft, die sich auch in der schweizerischen Umgangssprache 
eingebiirgert haben. Die einheimische schweizerische Form 
Chiing ist nur noch auf einem beschrinkten Gebiet (von 
Ziirich an ostwarts) gebréuchlich und auch da nur zur 
Bezeichnung des Kénigs im Karten- und Kegelspiel. Vgl. 
Stucki, Schwetzerdeutsch, 51. 

Korn: Bedeutungsgeschichtlich interessant ist, dass engl. corn 
in Amerika “Mais” bedeutet. 

krihen: Beziiglich lit. gréju “krachze” vgl., was ich in dieser 
Zeitschrift xxx1 (1932), 421 gesagt habe. 

Kram: Lit. krémas [das Wort bedeutet 1) “‘Kaufladen, Laden- 
geschift, Handlung,” 2) “Warenkoffer, Warenkorb der 
Hausierer”’] stammt nicht direkt aus dem Deutschen, sondern 
durch Vermittlung von poln. kram. In der Schweiz kommt 
das Wort nur in der Bedeutung “eingekaufte Ware” vor und 
dann, davon abgeleitet, das Verb kramen in der Bedeutung 
“einkaufen, Einkiufe machen (vgl. Jeremias Gotthelf, l.c. 
1, 215).” In der Bedeutung “einkaufen, zum Geschenk mit- 
bringen”’ kommt chrome auch bei J. P. Hebel vor. Vgl. Behag- 
hels Ausgabe 1, 168. In der Bedeutung ‘“‘Konfekt, siisses 
Gebick, Zuckerware, Zuckerbrot”’ ist in der ganzen Schweiz 
das Wort Chrimli, ein Diminutiv zu Kram (dial. Chrim), 
gebriuchlich. 

Krawall: Reimann, Vergniigliches Handbuch der deutschen 
Sprache (Berlin, 1931), S. 92 f. leitet das Wort aus lit. krivailé 
ab, ein Erklirungsversuch, der Beachtung verdient. Bei 
Frischbier, Preusstsches W érter buch, 1, 425 findet sich Krawd, 
Krawél, Krawiél in der Bedeutung “gesellige Zusammenkunft 
der Dorfjugend.”’ Die Art dieser Zusammenkiinfte wird im 
Artikel Krawd eingehender geschildert. Die jungen Leute 
kommen der Reihe nach bei einem der Freunde zusammen, um 
dort zu spielen. Die Versammlung wird vorher durch einen 
Burschen angemeldet, indem er in der Dimmerstunde aus 
voller Kehle durch das Dorf ruft: “Kraw4 bei N.N.” Der 
Name dieser Zusammenkiinfte kam von der litauischen Be- 
zeichnung der Dorfgemeindeversammlung, nimlich Kriwile 
(lit. krivalé) her. Die Form Kriwale kommt auch in Ostpreus- 
sen vor. Doch sagt man nach Frischbier, 1, 432, in den deutsch- 
litauischen Gegenden jetzt gewéhnlicher Krawiél, Krawdl, 
Krawd, Krewulle. 
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Kuh: Vgl. dazu Oehl ‘‘Elementar-parallele Verwandte zu den 
idg. Wortern fiir Rind, nebst ethnologischen Folgerungen”’ 
in Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Leo-Gesellschaft, 1929, S. 
291-327, speziell S. 311. Kritisiert von Gunther Ipsen in 
Indogerm. Forsch., u (1932), 247-250. 

Kuss: Nicht iiberall im alemann. Dialektgebiet sagt man Smuts. 
So sagt man z.B. in St. Gallen chuss, wihrend Smuts dort die 
nhd. Bedeutung hat. Doch wird im westlichen Gebiete des 
Alemannischen die nicht diminuierte Form von Smuts, die 
dort gleichzeitig ‘‘Fett” bedeutet, viel seltener gebraucht als 
das Diminutivum Smiitsli bzw. Smétsli. In Bern sagt man 
Miintschi “Kuss” und miintscheln ‘‘kiissen.”’ Vgl. Jeremias 
Gotthelfs Werke mu, 40 und 80. 

Kutteln: Dieses Wort ist, wenigstens in der Schweiz, nicht ein- 
fach “essbare Eingeweide,” sondern speziell der Magen, be- 
sonders der Magen des Rindes. Fiir “‘essbare Eingeweide”’ 
(meistens ohne den Magen) hat man in der Schweiz den Aus- 
druck das Gestell. 

Laib: Beziiglich der ins Baltische gedrungenen Lehnwirter vgl. 
Senn, l.c. 48, 49, 50. 

lassen: Lit. léid3iu. 

Laube: Semantisch interessant ist der Gebrauch von Laube und 
besonders der des Diminutivs Ldudli in der Ostschweiz im 
Sinne von “Abort.” 

Letten: Lit. latdkas stammt aus russ. loték. 

letsen: Die Grundbedeutung “‘aufhalten, hemmen”’ findet sich 
im Worte Letzimauer, das einen Verteidigungswall, den die 
alten Schweizer in ihren Kimpfen zu errichten pflegten, 
bezeichnet. Bekannt waren besonders die Letzimauern am 
Morgarten und am Stoss. Auch im Lied auf die Schlacht bei 
Nifels (1388) kommt das Wort vor: Die herren brachend in 
die letz, si zugend in das land. Vgl. Singer, Schweizerdeutsch, 
132. In St. Gallen wird mit Lefzi auch das Geschenk bezeich- 
net, das Taufpaten ihren Taufkindern meistens zu Ostern 
geben. Wenn wir aber bei Jacques Senn, Frau Orsola Sempieri, 
20, das Verb letzen in der Bedeutung ‘“‘zu trinken geben” 
(“‘bald letzte er die Siechen in der Siechenkammer’”’) finden 
und ebd. 27 das Substantiv Lefzung in der Bedeutung “das 
Trinken,” so hat dieser Gebrauch meines Wissens nichts 
Schweizerisches an sich, sondern beruht einfach auf dem 
Bestreben des Verfassers nach méglichst eindrucksvoller 
Sprache. So verwendet z. B. der selbe Verfasser in dem 
genannten Buche nie das Wort weich, sondern nur lind, 
wobei es nur Zufall ist, dass er in diesem Falle dem echt 
schweizerischen Worte gegeniiber dem fremden Ausdruck 
weich den Vorzug gibt. 

Luft: Im Schweizerdeutschen ist dieses Wort nur in der Bedeu- 
tung “Wind” maskulin. Vgl. Jeremias Gotthelfs Werke 1, 
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347 und H. Stickelberger, Schweizer Hochdeutsch und reines 
Hochdeutsch (Ziirich, 1914), S. 11. In der Bedeutung “Luft- 
raum”’ aber ist es feminin. Vgl. Stucki, Schweizerdeutsch, 76. 

Maggi: Meines Wissens sagt man nur in der Ostschweiz Matschi 
(Madschi, wie im Wh. angegeben ist, sagt man nirgends), 
wihrend in den westlichen Teilen des schweizerdeutschen 
Sprachgebiets Maggi ausgesprochen wird. 

Mais: Der Ausdruck Tiirken ist auch in der Ostschweiz (St. 
Gallen) gebriiuchlich. Das beliebteste Maisgericht im st. 
gallischen Rheintal ist der Tiirkenriebel. 

Marienkafer: In der ganzen Schweiz besteht dafiir der Name 
Frauentierlein. 

Mark ‘“‘Grenze”’: In der Schweiz hat das Fremdwort Grenze das 
altdeutsche Wort Mark noch nicht iiberall zu verdringen 
vermocht. Ganz besonders ist es noch erhalten in der Bezeich- 
nung Markstein “Grenzstein” (z. B. Emanuel Bohny, l.c. 50). 
Vgl. auch Dorfgemarkung bei Jacques Senn l.c. 57. Oft wird 
das Wort Mark in der Schweiz auch in seiner mundartlichen 
Form March literarisch gebraucht; z.B.: die Marchen bei 
Jacques Senn, l.c. 41, Marchstein, ibid. 45, Marchsteinver- 
riicker, ibid. 38. Ganz besonders interessant aber ist die Form 
Grenzmarch (bei Jacques Senn, lIc.. 43), da sie am besten il- 
lustriert, wie der Ausdruck Mark vom Audsrucke Grenze 
verdringt wird. 

mengen: Beziiglich des eventuellen Anschlusses an lit. minkau 
“knete”’ vgl., was ich in dieser Zeitschrift xxx1 (1932), 422 
gesagt habe. 

Met: Lit. midus. 

Miinne: Lit. ménké. 

Mus: Ich méchte an dieser Stelle einiges zu Kretschmer, Wort- 
geographie, 173 f. nachtragen. Kretschmer stellt etwas un- 
sicher fest, das Wort Bret sei in der Schweiz wohl nicht 
gebriuchlich. Tatsichlich wird es dort meines Wissens gar 
nicht gebraucht. Allerdings fiihrt Singer, Schweizerdeutsch, 17 
das Wort Brei als Dialektwort an. Doch kann es sich dabei 
im besten Falle um eine moderne Entlehnung des Bern- 
deutschen aus der Schriftsprache handeln. Ferner sagt man in 
der Schweiz nicht Muss, sondern Mus (dialektisch mues ; davon 
abgeleitet: muesla “undeutlich sprechen” ; vgl. Stucki, Schwei- 
serdeutsch, 80). Man sagt nur Griesspappe fiir “‘Griessbrei.”’ 
Dagegen sagt man Habermus, Apfelmus (dialektisch épfel- 
mues). In der Ostschweiz sagt man Herdépfelmues (= 
Erdapfelmus) fiir ‘“‘Kartoffelbrei,’” wihrend man das selbe in 
der Westschweiz HerdépfelStock bezeichnet. Interessant ist, 
dass man in den westlichen Teilen der deutschen Schweiz 
(sicher in Baselland und Solothurn) mit Mus (dialektisch 
mues) die ‘‘Erbsen” als Pflanze und deren Samen bezeichnet, 
also nicht etwa die “gekochten Erbsen.’”’ Besonders wird das 
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Diminutiv miesli als Bezeichnung der gewéhnlichen “‘Garten- 
erbse” (pisum sativum) verwendet, wihrend hingegen die 
“Zuckererbse”’ mit der nicht diminuierten Form als siiessmues 
bezeichnet wird. Diese Ausdriicke werden in der Ostschweiz 
(z.B. in St. Gallen) nicht verstanden. In der Ostschweiz 
kommt noch ein mir unverstindliches Wort ¢sdna f. fiir “Mus” 
vor, aber nur in der Zusammensetzung Heidelbeerzone. 

Miitze: Aus der Darstellung wiire zu schliessen, dass seit der 
mhd. Zeit das Wort nur zur Bezeichnung der Kopfbedeckung 
gebraucht worden sei. Dass das Wort aber auch heute noch 
in den oberdeutschen Mundarten (besonders in deren west- 
lichen Hialfte), wo es die Bedeutung ‘‘Kopfbedeckung”’ nicht 
besitzt (dafiir dort Kappe), in der Bedeutung ‘“‘Jacke, Wams, 
Kittel” vorkommt, ist aus Kretschmer, Wortgeographie, 347, 
Fussnote 1) zu ersehen. Als schweizerisch wird dort aus dem 
Schweiz. Id., tv, 617, nur die Diminutivform Muizli zitiert. 
Mir ist aber aus Baselland die Form Muis m. fiir ““‘warmen 
Kittel” gelaufig. In Jeremias Gotthelfs Werken 1, 282 findet 
sich in dieser Bedeutung die Pluralform Miitzen. Doch ent- 
spricht der Umlaut in diesem Worte nicht dem bernerischen 
Sprachgebrauch. Vielleicht ist er durch den Herausgeber 
hineingekommen. Dass Mufz in der Westschweiz urspriing- 
lich einen “‘warmen Rock, Kittel” oder vielleicht sogar “‘Pelz- 
mantel’ bezeichnet haben muss, ist daraus zu erkennen, dass 
in der Stadt Bern die Biren im dortigen Birengraben als 
Mutzen bezeichnet werden. Nach seinem Wappentier hat 
dann der Berner (u. zw. nicht nur der Stadt-Berner) den 
Ubernamen Mutz bzw. Berner Muiz erhalten. 

Nacht: Aslav. noSit. 

Not: Lit. ndvyti (so und nicht novfti!) ist aus dem Slavischen 
entlehnt. 

Pfarrer: In den westlichen Gebieten der deutschen Schweiz 
(Solothurn, Baselland) sagt man Pfarr-herr oder gelegentlich 
auch nur Herr. Vgl. Pfarrherr bei Emanuel Bohny, |.c. 23 und 
25; daneben auch Pfarrer (im Munde eines aus der Fremde 
Zuriickgekehrten) ebd. 86. Herr bzw. Her (=hér) auch bei J. 
P. Hebel (Behaghels Ausgabe 1, 169). Ebenso Hére Has 
(=Herrenhaus) “‘Pfarrhaus” im Gedichte Der Winter, Vers 
17-18 (Behaghels Ausgabe 1, 68): 

Der Nussbaum het doch au si Sach, 
und ’s Here Hus und ’s Chilche-Dach. 

pflegen: Ich bedaure, dass hier die Literaturangaben (in der 10. 
Aufl. wird auf vier verschiedene Arbeiten verwiesen) weggelas- 
sen worden sind. Westgerm. *flégan auf ilteres *uplégan 
“‘daraufliegen” zuriickzufiihren hat seine Schwierigkeit, da ja 
das Verb liegen auf westgerm *ligjan und nicht */égan zu- 
riickgeht. Im Artikel liegen wird sogar behauptet, dass in got. 
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ligan das j sekundir beseitigt worden sei. Wirkliche Fille 
von falscher Abtrennung von Pripositionen (aber nicht von 
Verbalprifixen), u.zw. in Ortsnamen, findet man bei K. 
—_ Orts- und Flurnamen von St. Gallen und Umgebung, 
S. 271. 

Pflug: pligas und nicht plidgas ist (trotz Kurschats gegenteiliger 
Angabe) die gewéhnlichere Form im Litauischen. 

Pfote: Dieses Wort kommt in der Schweiz nicht vor. Dafiir dort 
in der gleichen Bedeutung #épa m. (mit offenem 6 in der 
Ostschweiz, geschlossenem 6 in der Westschweiz) bzw. die 
diminutive Form #pli (offenes langes & in der Ostschweiz, 
geschlossenes langes é in der Westschweiz). Das Diminutiv 
Tépli bedeutet bei J. P. Hebel (Behaghels Ausgabe 1, 170) 
“Schlag auf die Hand” als in der Schule angewandte Straf- 
massregel, was in Ziirich und in der Bodenseegegend Taize 
heisst. 

Philister: Die moderne Bedeutung “engherziger Spiessbiirger”’ 
ist im Laufe des 19. Jahrhunderts aus dem Deutschen auch 
ins Englische iibergegangen, und im 20. Jahrhundert findet 
sie sich auch in der franzésischen Literatur. Vgl. Roger- 
Ferdinand, Chotard et Cie (Erstauffiihrung Oktober 1928 in 
Paris, ThéAtre des Arts), wo im 1. Akt der Dichterling Par- 
paillon zu seinem Freunde Collinet sagt: ““Dréle de milieu 
ou tu es tombé 1a, vraiment! Car, tout de méme, nous autres, 
nous valons mieux qu’eux... Je les tuerais tous! ... ces 
Philistins. . . .” 

Pracher: Wo kommt ein slav. prochaty “bitten” vor? Die ge- 
wohnliche Form im Polnischen ist prosié und -praszaé. Die 
angefiihrten Formen poln. pracharz “‘Bettler,” lit. prazqs (!) 
“‘Bittersteller” stammen letzten Endes aus Frischbier, Preus- 
sisches Wérterbuch, u, 174. Im heutigen Polnisch ist eine 
Form pracharz nicht bekannt. Doch verweist Frischbier auf 
ein altes polnisches Wérterbuch von Mrongovius. So muss es 
sich also hier um ein altpoln. Dialektwort handeln. Eine 
Form prazqs aber gibt es im Litauischen nicht. Es ist Schreib- 
fehler fiir praéSqs (oder nach friiherer Schreibung praszgqs). 
Dies heisst aber nicht “Bittsteller,” sondern ist einfach 
aktives Partizip des Prisens vom Verb praS#ti “bitten.” 

Proporz: Das Wahlsystem, das vor der Einfiihrung des propor- 
tionalen Wahlverfahrens (und z. T. heute noch) in der 
Schweiz herrschte, heisst Majorz m., natiirlich eine dem Worte 
Proporz nachgeahmte Bildung. 

Rad: Lit. rétas, das in der Einzahl “‘Rad” bedeutet, hat in der 
Mehrzahlform ratai die Bedeutung “Wagen.” 

rank: Lit. rqgZytis “sich recken.” Ein Wort rqZas gibt es nicht, 
sondern nur raéZas “Stoppel.” Da dieses Wort aber keinen 
Nasal aufweist, gehdrt es nicht hieher. 
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rauh: Lit. rékStas “sauer” gehért nicht hieher, da sein & auf g 
zuriickgeht und das Wort daher auch ragSias (ragStas) bzw. 
rigsius geschrieben wird. 

Rethen: Liet. réeSa. 


Korrekturnachirige: Als diese Arbeit bereits in den Hindeu 
des Druckers war, stiess ich auf folgende Daten, die wichtig 
genug sind, hier noch nachgetragen zu werden. 

Zu Avemaria: Vgl. Maria Ulrich, Die alte Treu. Ein Schwyzer- 
buch (Verlag von Friedrich Reinhardt in Basel; o.J.), 37: 
“Vom Dérflein Lauerz her klang das heimmahnende Befzeit- 
leuten.”’ 

Zu Babe: Vgl. dazu jetzt auch meine nichstens in den Monats- 
heften fiir deutschen Unterricht erscheinende Besprechung 
der vierten Auflage von Hermann Pauls Deutschem Worter- 
buch s.v. Babe. 

Zu Dult: Das Wort kommt auch in einer Glarner Urkunde vom 
14. November 1289 vor u.zw. in der Form duit. Dort ist meh- 
rere Male die Rede von sant Martis dult “‘das Fest des hl. 
Martin von Tours (11. November).” Vgl. P. Diebolder, Akten- 
stiicke zur Geschichte von Wallenstadt und Quarten in 
Heimatblitter aus dem Sarganserland 3. Jahrgang, Nr. 4, S. 13 
f. (Mels, den 15. Febr. 1933), wo auch die Urkunde, feinsin- 
nig kommentiert, abgedruckt ist. 

Zu Fiirtuch: In der Bedeutung “Schiirze” auch bei Maria 
Ulrich, l.c., 43. 

Zu Gliick: Vgl. ungefallig “‘ungliicklich” bei Maria Ulrich, L.c., 
42: “Man hatte ihn zu einem Manne geholt, dem ein ungefil- 
lig stiirzender Baumstamm beim Waldreuten beide Beine 
zerschlug.” 

Zu Hottpferd: Im Sarganserlinder vom 31. Marz 1933 (herausge- 
geben in Mels, Kt. St. Gallen) findet sich ein Leitartikel mit 
dem Titel Hiist! Der Artikel beginnt dann folgendermassen: 
** *Hiist!’ ruft der Fuhrmann seinen Pferden zu, wenn sie den 
Wagen nach links hiniiberziehen sollen; ‘hiist!’ ist heute auch 
die Tendenz, die bei den schweizerischen Sozialdemokraten 
obwaltet.”’ 

Zu Mark: Nach Hans Wanner, Die Aufnahme der neuhochdeut- 
schen Schriftsprache in der Stadt Schaffhausen (Ziircher Diss. 
1931), 129 ist in der Kanzleisprache der Stadt Schaffhausen 
das ch in den Wértern March, Kalch, Walch erst nach 1800 
durch & ersetzt worden. Man hat also vor 1800 durchgehends 
March geschrieben. 

Zu Mus: Wenn ich den Ausdruck sin mis und brot, den Hans 
Wanner, I.c., 28 aus dem Anfange des 17. Jahrhunderts zitiert, 
richtig verstehe, so muss Mus friiher in der Schweiz allge- 
mein ‘‘Speise,”’ besonders ‘‘gekochte Speise,” bedeutet haben. 
Gerade diese Bedeutung hat das Wort Mus offenbar auch 
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bei Maria Ulrich, l.c., 25. Auf jeden Fall deutet der Ausdruck 
Fastenmus ‘“‘Fastenspeise, Fastengericht,”’ der ibid. 26 vor- 
kommt, nur in dieser Richtung. Im iibrigen vgl. den Artikel 
Mues im Schweizerischen Idiotikon tv, 488 ff. 


Wir miissen alle den Herausgebern dankbar sein, dass sie sich 
der miihevollen Arbeit unterzogen, die eine Neuausgabe von 
Kluges Werk notwendigerweise in sich schloss. Dieses etymolo- 
gische Wérterbuch wird auch in der neuen Auflage wieder eines 
der wichtigsten Nachschlagewerke der Germanistik sein. Es ist 
auch ganz besonders hoch einzuschitzen, dass diese neue Auflage 
eine vollstindig neue Uberarbeitung ist, und nicht bloss ein 
pietitvoller Neuabdruck. Abanderungen, die vorgenommen 
worden sind, beruhen, von der Richtigstellung eigentlicher 
Fehler abgesehen, selbstverstaindlich immer auf den persén- 
lichen Anschauungen des Herausgebers. Gerade aus diesem 
Grunde aber werden wir in manchen Fallen den in friiheren 
Auflagen vorgetragenen Theorien die gleiche Berechtigung 
zugestehen miissen wie den nun vorgelegten. In solchen Fallen 
behalt dann die 10. Auflage immer noch etwas mehr als bloss 
historische Bedeutung, weil eben die neue Auflage in mancher 
Hinsicht ein neues Werk ist. 

ALFRED SENN 
University of Wisconsin 











WHAT A GREEK INTERLINEAR OF THE GOTHIC 
BIBLE TEXT CAN TEACH US 


This paper is meant to serve as a continuation of an investi- 
gation into the idiomatic nature of the Gothic Bible text which 
formed the subject-matter of a dissertation’ published recently 
by me in abstract form. On that account the introduction to the 
abstract referred to may also be re-read with profit to introduce 
this paper. 

In a book written by C. W. S. Friedrichsen’ the author ad- 
vances the claim that the Gothic Bible text is no more idio- 
matic than the clumsiest interlinears of the West Germanic 
dialects. In order to test this statement as to its real merit, I 
copied, for the purpose of my dissertation, the Gothic text of 
Matthew, Chapter 5, and that of Luke, Chapter 10, writing 
underneath it, in the way of an interlinear, the Greek words in 
question. The outcome of it seemed to uphold in the main 
Friederichsen’s claim. Since there was no room in the abstract 
of my dissertation for these two interlinears, and since the 
statistical material arrived at was, for the same reason, not 
printed either, I have made in this paper an additional study of 
all the extant portions of Matthew and am publishing herewith 
my findings of this study. 

Fora key to the notes appended to this study note the follow- 
ing: Vg means Vulgate, CB stands for Codex Bezae,* SNT for 
von Soden, Die Schriften des N.T. in threr dliesten erreichbaren 
Textgestalt, Cyp for von Soden, Das lateinische N.T. in Afrika 
sur Zeit Cyprians. 

After these preliminaries I am coming to my findings re- 
garding Matthew. The facts in question will be grouped under 
the following heads: (1) the word order; (2) Gothic words not 
occurring in the Greek; (3) Greek words not occurring in the 
Gothic; (4) more words in one language than in the other for 
the same idea; (5) compounds in the Gothic, but not in the 
Greek: (6) compounds in the Greek, but not in the Gothic; (7) 


1M. Metlen, Does the Gothic Bible Represent Idiomatic Gothic? To be had 
from the author, Loyola University, Rogers Park Campus, Chicago. 

2 The Gothic Version of the Bible, London. 

3 See second note on page 18 of my Abstract. 
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compounds in both; (8) clauses in one language for phrases in 
the other; (9) idiomatic expressions in the Gothic text. 


1. THE Worp ORDER 


In the following instances‘ the Gothic word order is dif- 
ferent from the Greek original: 

a. There are a number of cases in which the Gothic ip 
stands at the beginning of the expression, while the correspond- 
ing Greek word follows. These cases are: i) saei in 5.19 (2X); 
5.21 and 5.22 for ds éav,5 or ds 5’ av; ip jabai in 5.29, 6.15, and 
6.23 for ef dé, av 62; ib ik in 5.32 and 5.39 for éya be; ip pata 
in 5.37 for rd 5é; ib \uk in 6.3 for cod dé; ib bu in 6.6, 6.17 for 
av 6¢; ip was in 6.27 for ris 6¢;i pb innapro in 7.15 for éowber de; 
ib sa in 7.17, 11.11 for rd 5¢; and 6 6¢;7) pai in 8.12, 8.27, 8.33, 
9.14, 25.46, 27.6, 27.49 for of 5é; ib is in 8.24, 26.70 for abrds 6, 
and 6 6¢; ip po in 8.31 for of 5¢; ip eis in 8.32, 9.31, 26.66, 27.4, 
27.66 for of 5¢; ip usgibais in 5.33 for dmodwoas 5¢; ib husdjaip in 
6.20 for @ncaupifere 5¢; ib atgaggand in 9.15 for ékeboovras 5é; ip 
ogeiph in 10.28 for PoBmOnre dé; ib Piswanoh saei in 10.33 for 
boris O° Gv; tb pan bi Wweila niundon® in 27.46 for wepi dé rv 
évavrnv Spay; ib sumai in 27.47 for rues 5¢; ib ban seibu warp" 
in 27.57 for ‘oplas dé yevouévns. 

The above list totals about 40 of the total of some 90 cases 
in which I have found the word order to be different in the 
Gothic text from the Greek original. 

b. There are 11 instances in which the Gothic word appan 
stands in front of the Greek form it renders. These are: abpan 
ik in 5.22, 28, 34, 44, for éya 6é; abpan saei in 5.22 for ds 8’ av; 
abpan bide in 6.16 for drav 5&; abpan giba in 8.11 for 
héeyw 52; abpban ei in 9.6 for tva 5¢; abpan gaggaip in 9.13 for 
wopevOévres 5¢; abban ni Wwashun in 9.16 for obdels 62; abpban 
izwara in 10.30 for dar 6e. 

c. There are 6 cases in which the word unte is at the begin- 


‘This and the following lists do not claim entire completeness; I deem 
them at least 90 per cent complete, however. 

5 The grave and acute accents, as they occur in the Greek text, are never 
changed in this paper, no matter whether they occur before a pause, or not. 

* Cf. verse 45: Spas &arns; and Vulgate (Vg) and Codex Bezae (CB): 
horam nonam. 
7 CB: Qutsm autem serum diei advenissel; Vg: cum autem sero factum esset. 
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ning: unte jabai in 6.14 for éay yap; and for #* yap in 6.24; unte 
gasulib was in 7.25 for reBeuedlwro yap; unte afnimip in 9.16 
for alpe yap; unte ni in 9.24 for ob yap; unite gredags was in 
25.42 for: érelvaca yap. 

d. The rest of the cases are of a miscellaneous nature: 
atgibai juk*® in 5.25 renders ce rapadg ; so armahairti ba peina‘® 
in 6.4 stands for cod 4 thenuoobrn ; ni galeikop nu in 6.8 for uh obv 
Spore; haubib bein™ in 6.17 for cov riy cedar ; fijaip ainana 
in 6.24 for rév &a wofoa ; jah bande in 6.30 for ef 6¢; ni maur- 
naib nu in 6.31 for ph ody pepiuvqonre; waurda meina™ in 7.26 
for you rods Néyous; jainamma razna in 7.27 for rf olxig éxelvp; 
dalath pan atgaggandin in 8.1 for xaraBavr: 5¢; pata prutsfill is in 
8.3 for abrod 4 Nérpa; mann ni in 8.4 for unde; uf hrot mein®™ in 
8.8 for you bréd ri oréynv; pizai baurg in 10.23 for r§ rode Tabry ; 
gatathun in baurg™ in 8.33 for es riv rédkw drfryyedar; jana 
ligr peinana® in 9.6 for cov riv xXlvnv; habands uf waldufnja* 
in 8.9 for bird éovciay txwv; if rodida pata in 9.18 for radra 
abrod Xadodvros; banuh pan in 9.25 for dre 5é; jaina air pa in 
9.26 for yijv éelyny ; Jesua jain pro‘ in 9.27 for éxeibev 7G "Inaod ; 
panuh bie utusiddjedun eis in 9.32 for air&yv 5é tepxopévwv ; ni 
aiw swa uskunp was* in 9.33 for obdérore tpavn obrws; assans 
rathtis™ in 9.37 for 6 yey Bepiopds ; sa ist auk™ in 11.10 for obros 
yap torw ; minnistane bro pre meinaize™ in 25.40 for ddeAdGv pov 


® Cf. Streitberg, Got. Wirterbuch, p. 71, under jabdai. 

* Vg: tradat te; CB and von Soden, Das lat. N.T. in Afrika zur Zeit Cyprians 
(Cyp): te tradat. 

%” von Soden, Die Schriften des N.T. in ihrer dliesten erreichbaren Textge- 
stalt (SNT), in the note to this verse: 4 é\eqyooivn cov, which means to say 
that some MS has this reading. Vg: eleemosyna tua; Cyp: elemosyna tua. 

Vg and CB: caput tuum; Cyp: capita vestra. 

18 Cyp: verba mea. 

4% Vg, CB, Cyp: tectum meum. 

™“ Cf. Lk. 8.34, and Mk. 5.14. 

4% Vg and Cyp: lectum tuum. 

Vg: habens sub me. CB and Cyp id. 

17 CB: illam regionem. 

18 Notein SNT: r@ "Incoi &elde. 

19 Cyp: cum exissent autem illi. 

2° Cyp: numquam sic apparuit; SNT in note: obrws épavn. 

Vg and Cyp: messis quidem. 

"= VG: hic est enim. 
* Streitberg in Got. Bibel p. 22 says: “Nach Bernhardt findet sich in 
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trav thaxlorwy; mis ni in 25.45 for obdé tuol; bo waurda™ in 26.1 
for déyous robrous; and dulb pan in 27.15 for xara dé éopriy; 
pamma garaihtin in 27.19 for 7 duqalg txelvw; saihston pan™ 
in 27.45 for 5é &rns; ei saiwam, gimaiu in 27.49 for ape el 
épxerat. 


2. Gotuic Worps Not HAvInG EQUIVALENTS IN THE GREEK 


The following Gothic words have no equivalents in the Greek 
text: swa in 5.19; allis® in 5.39; jabai™ in 5.39, 41; mip** in 
5.40; ana in 27.7; 27.13, 48; ainans*® in 5.46; du* in 6.6; 8.7, 
9 (2X), 10, 16, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 32; 9.2 (2X), 6, 9, 11, 12, 15, 
16, 18, 23, 28, 37; 11.1, 2, 4; 25.40; 26.71; 26.75; 27.3, 11, 13, 
58, 64; im in 6.7; 9.18; jus in 6.8; bi in 27.25, 27; afaruh pan 
pata®™ in 8.5; af in 8.16; 11.7; 27.1; siponjos* in 8.18; second 
jak* in 8.14, which has been crossed out by a later hand; sein 
in 8.20; afar in 8.22; 9.9 (2X); 9.18; 9.27; is** in 8.25; Jesus* 
in 8.26; ohtedun*’ in 9.8; bipe** in 9.10, 32, 33; bide ban in 9.17; 


mibpanei in 9.18; jah haurnjans haurnjandans*® in 9.23; et 





(jingern) griech. Hss. auch: rav é\axiorww &5e\dar pov.” von Soden (in SNT) 
does not give this reading, but acknowledges the reading of wou after &\axlorwr 
(see his note to this verse in Part IT). 

* CB: istos sermones. 

% Vg and CB: sexta autem. 

* Cf. allis in verse 34, which may have induced the latter. 

27 Cf. Vg (5.39): si quis te percusserit. 

38 Vg and CB: tecum. 

29 Vg and CB: adversum. 

* Cf. batainei in verse 47. 

3 Cf. 11.1: rod diddoxew. 

* Cf. Streitberg’s note in Got. B. p. 11, and Cyp: post haec autem. 

® Cf. siponjos in Lk. 8.22. 

* The reviser who struck out the jak before gasalv and added it in front 
of in heitom, in accordance with the Greek text, reéstablished the Greek version. 
The original translator probably placed this jah in front of gasalv because he 
forgot that the first verb of the sentence is a present participle, and on that ac- 
count connected the two ideas as though they were in codrdinate relationship. 
Therefore I believe that Streitberg’s note (Got. B. p. 489) is not to the point, 
in spite of Siever’s intonation. 

% Vg: ecius. 

*% Vg: Jesus. 

37 Vg and Cyp: timuerunt; cf. also Lk. 5.26 and Mk. 2.12. 

3% Cyp: cum. 

** This is a gloss which was perhaps inspired by Apok. 18.22: vox . . . tibia 
canentium (Vg). 
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in 10.23; 27.17;" iswis in 10.26; patainet in 10.28; wiljan® in 
10.29; ist in 10.32,® 33“; saei in 10.33; izwis® in 10.28; watins® 
in 10.42; landa in 11.21; dala} in 11.23; eis in 11.23; swarands* 
in 26.72; warjoh in 27.15; et gasaiwaima*® in 27.42; ei® in 27.17. 


3. GREEK Worps Not RENDERED IN THE GOTHIC 


The Greek words which are not rendered in the Gothic text 
are, with but 20 exceptions (as I have counted them), all defi- 
nite articles. I have counted some 475 Greek definite articles 
which have no equivalents in the Gothic text, but I shall not 
bore the reader of this paper by indicating here their places 
verse for verse. It should not be supposed, however, that no Greek 
definite articles, or only a few, have been rendered into the 
Gothic. I have counted on the contrary some 165 which have 
been duly rendered, which means that about one-third of all 
the Greek definite articles in Matthew have been translated into 
the Gothic. The Gothic renders the Greek definite article mostly 
when it has more or less emphatic, that is to say, demonstrative 
or relative, force, as in 5.15: jah liuhtei} allaim baim in bamma 
garda; or verse 29: augo pein pata taihswo. However, the Greek 
definite article is not infrequently also translated where no em- 
phatic force is felt, as in verse 24: Jo giba, and 25: sa andastaua, 
sa staua; or 26: bana minnistan kintu; 35: bis mikilins piudanis ; 
8.7: sa hundafaps, etc. An interesting feature in this connection 
is that I have not found a single Gothic definite article which does 
not have its counterpart in the Greek (see section 2, above). 

The 19 Greek words and one phrase in Matthew which, 
apart from the definite articles mentioned above, have no 
equivalents in the Gothic text, are the following: airod® in 


40 Cf. Mt. 10.42. 

! Cf. John 18.39, 

2 SNT in note: ris BovAjs. 

*® CB: qui est in coelis; Vg and Cyp: qui in coelis est. 
“ CB, Vg and Cyp: the same as in preceding note. 
CB: vobis. 

Vg: aquae frigidae. 

47 Vg, CB and Cyp: usque. 

8 CB: dicens; SNT in note: A\éywr. 

# Cf: Mk. 15.32. 

5° Cf. John 18. 39. 

5! Cf. Mk, 10,2 where abroi is lacking also in the Greek. 
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5.31; xai duoxdvrwv dpas® in 5.44; y® before rats ywvrias in 6.5; 
é£* in 6.27; 6 "Incods® in 8.3; de in 8.5; dx’ in 8.9; ax’ in 8.30; 
the second ray xoipwr” in 8.32; adrg®* in 9.14; abrod®® in 9.16; 
amd® in 10.28; é! in 10.29; & before éuol and airg in 10.32; 
évy® in 11.8; abrdv™ in 26.70; é€ in 26.73; abrov® in 27.12; éx’® in 
27.42; re® in 27.48. 


4. More Worps In ONE LANGUAGE THAN IN THE 
OTHER FOR THE SAME IDEA® 


Ni is used for of uw} in 5.18 and 26; unte for dws ay in 5.18, 26; 
10.23; mibai for édy wh in 5.20; managizo wair hip for repoceboy 
in 5.20; giban ist for éppéy in 5.21, 27, 33, 38, 43; gibanuh pan 
ist for éppéy 6é in 5.31; ib saei for ds 8 Gy in 5.19, 21, 22; 
ap pan saei for és 8’ Gv in 5.22; batizo ist for cvppépe in 5.29, 30; 
afstassais bokos® for aroordovov in 5.31; leiwan sis for daveloacOau 
in 5.42; aibpau for ef 5é wrye™ in 6.1; 9.17; et for drws Gy in 6.5; 
baurbup for xpelav éxere in 6.8; dalab pan atgaggandin for 


® The Gothic text here follows von Soden (SNT): rpocebyeoOe trap rav 
Suoxdvtww das. Cf. also Streitberg’s note in Got. B. p. 4, with CB: orate pro 
iis gui vobis sunt infensi, et persequuntur vos, and VG: orate pro persequentibus, et 
calumniantibus vos. 

53 Omitted in Cyp. 

% SNT in note: omit é€. 

% Omitted in Cyp and SNT. 

5 SNT in note: omit 62. 

57 SNT has r&y xolpwr in brackets. 

583 Cf. Mk. 2.18: du imma. 

8° Cf. Mk. 2.21 where aéroi is lacking after r\jpwua. 

8° SNT has a reading without 47d. 

* Cyp: neuter eorum. 

8 SNT in note: abrdr loco & aird. 

% CB: mollibus vestibus amictum; Vg and Cyp: mollibus vestitum. 

* Omitted in SNT-text. The Gothic text has paim, which stands for abrap; 
this slipped my attention at first reading. 

% Vg: cum accusaretur. 

% Vg: credimus ei; CB: credemus ei. 

&7 Cf. SNT-note stating that in one version rAgeacfa is used for r\#oas 
re, and that re is omitted in another version. 

8 Under this head are omitted expressions like jah jainar for xdxei, as the 
latter is a contraction of xai é&et meaning precisely the same as jah jainar, 
The same applies to ni manna for obdels, etc. 

*° Cf. Deuter. 24.1, and Mk. 10.4. 

70 SNT in note to 9.17: u% loco uae. 
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xaraBavre 6¢ in 8.1; baurbun for xpeiay éxovow in 9.12; hbaurbum 
for xpelavy éxouev in 26.65; himma daga for ohyepov in 6.11, 30; 
hina dag for ohwepov in 11.23; ufar himinam for obpdveos in 6.14, 
26, 32; wan filu for récov in 6.23; wulprizans sijup for dadépere 
in 6.26; gawasida sik for wepueBadero in 6.29; waiwa mais™ for 
of ®oAAG waddov in 6.30; leitil galaubjandans™ for ddvyémioroe 
in 6.30 and 7.26; atiddja dalapb for xaré8y in 7.25; unte 
gasulih was for reBeyedwro yap in 7.25; laistidedun afar for 
HKodovOnoay in 8.1; manna prutsfill habands for Xerpds in 8.2; 
wairp hrains for xaBapio@yr in 8.3; hrain warp for éxaBapic6y in 
8.3; ik manna im habands uf waldufnja meinamma gadrauhtins™ 
for éy@ GvOpwrds elur bad etovciay Exwv bx’ uavrod orparwras in 
8.9; in heitom for mvpiccovoay in 8.14; gahulib wairpan for 
xadbrrecOa in 8.24; run gawaurhiedun sis™ for Spunoe in 8.32; 
wipbra for eis cvvavrnow in 8.34; pbanuh for xail iéod in 9.2; 
prafstei puk for 0apoe in 9.2, 22; baruh for xai léob in 9.3; sis 
silbam®™ for éavrots in 9.3; und pata weilos pei for &’ dcov in 9.15; 
gawandjands sik for émworpadels in 9.22; usdreibana warp for 
é£e8dHOn in 9.25; atgaggands inn for eloehdv in 9.25; usdribans 
warp for &Sdnbevros in 9.33; und wan filu mais for récw uaddov 
in 10.25; batizans sijup for dcapépere in 10.31; saet for ds éay in 
10.42; ushof sik for weréBn in 11.1; at baim pan afgaggandam for 
robrwy 5é¢ ropevouévwy in 11.7; hnasqgjaim wasidai sind “for padaxa 
dopotyres in 11.8; faura sus for rpd rpoowmov gov in 11.10; us- 
waurhta gadomida warp for txawwOm in 11.19; idreigodedun sik 
for werevonoay in 11.20; hleidumein ferai for ebwrviywv in 25.41; 
unte gredags was for éreivaca yap in 25.42; afpaursibs was 
for éi~noa in 25.42; lofam slohun™ for étppamiay in 26.67; di 
sunjai for ands in 26.73; 27.54; bandweib uk for d9ddv ce wove? in 
26.73; stauai gatauhans war) for xarexpi™m in 27.3; prins tiguns 
for tpidxovra in 27.3, 9; frawaurhta mis for fyaprov in 27.4; 

Vg: quanto magis. 

72 Vg: modicae fidei. The difference consists, of course, only in the fact 
that the Gothic and the Latin use two words for one compound Greek word; 
Cyp. has modicae fidei in 6.30 and pusillae fidei in 8.26. 

7 yon Soden (in SNT) and Scholz place a comma after éfovelay ; SNT 
has in the note the variant: bad ri éuavrod étovciay for bx’ éuavrod. 

% Vg: impetu abiit totus grex; Cyp: impetum fecit totus grex. 

% Cyp: se ipsos. 

78 Vg: mollibus vestiuntur. 

Vg: colaphis eum ceciderunt; CB: colaphos ei inflixerunt. 
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ushaihah sik for amiytaro in 27.5; skuld ist for teorw in 27.6; 
haitans warp for édOn in 27.8; jah mip panei wrohibs was™ for 
kal & TO xatnyopetobas airdv in 27.12; wan filu” for roca in 27.13; 
biuhts was for eae in 27.15; iupapro for ard Gvwhe in 27.51; 
fairrapro for a6 waxpdde in 27.55; laistidedun afar for hxodobOncav 
in 27.55; ib pan seibu warp* for dpias 5é yevouévns in 27.57; 
iftumin pan daga™ for rf 5é érabpwv in 27.62; auhumistans 
gudjans™ for apxvepets in 27.62. 


5. COMPOUNDS IN THE GOTHIC, BUT NOT IN THE GREEK™ 


a. Verbs with the prefix ga-: gasailaina 5.16; gatairip 5.19; 
gamuneis 5.23; gahorinoda 5.28; gadriusai 5.29; gataujan 5.36; 
gasaiaindau 6.16; gasailaizau 6.18; galukands 6.6; galeikop 
6.8; galagip 6.30; gataujan 7.18; gataujip 7.17 (2X); gatawi- 
dedum 7.22; galeiko 7.24; gadraus 7.25; gahrainjan 8.2; gahailja 
8.7; gahailnip 8.8; gahausjands 8.10; galaubides 8.13; gahail- 
noda 8.13; gahailida 8.16; gasaiands 8.18; gahulip 8.24; 
gasaiandans 8.34; gasaiands 9.2; gasaly 9.9; gahausjands 9.12; 
ganimip 9.13; gaswalt 9.18; ganisa 9.21; ganasida 9.22; ganas 
9.22; gasaiwands 9.22, 23; ga-u-laubjats 9.28; gasaiands 9.36; 
ganah 10.25; gahulip 10.26; gahauseip 10.27; gadriusip 10.29; 
garapana 10.30; gadragkeip 10.42; gahausjands 11.2; gahauseip 
11.4; gasailip 11.4; gahausjand 11.5; gamarzjada 11.6; gamelip 
11.10; gahausjai 11.15; galeiko 11.16; gadomida 11.19; gawesei- 
na™ 11.23; gahausidedup 26.65; gasaly 26.71; gamunda 26.75; 
gabindandans 27.2; gasaiwands 27.3; garahnidedun 27.9; 
gatarhidana 27.16; gasaiwaima® 27.42; gahausjandans 27.47; 
galagida 27.60; galukun 27.66. 

b. Verbs with the prefix us- (ur): usfulljan 5.17; usfullno- 
dedi 8.17; usbar 8.17; urraisidedun 8.25; urreisands 8.26; urreis 
9.5; urreisands 9.6, 7; urrais 9.25; usfullida 11.1; urreisand 11.5; 


78 Vg: ef cum accusaretur; CB: ef quum ipse accusaretur. 

™ CB: quam mulia. 

% CB: guum autem serum diei advenisset; Vg: cum autem sero factum esset. 

81 Vg: altera autem die; CB: postero autem die. Belongs to Sec. 1. 

® Vg: principes sacerdotum; CB: primarii sacerdotes. 

3 In order to save space, I shall not add, in this list and in list 7, the corre- 
sponding Greek forms, as it will be easy to locate any of them if desired. 

% ga- has been added by a later hand. 

% Cf. Streitberg’s note to this verse in Got. Bibel, p. 27. But compare also 
SNT in note, with the addition of va ape. 
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urrais 11.11; ushauhida 11.23; ustauh 26.1; usbauhtedun 27.7; 
usfilhan 27.7; usfullnoda 27.9; usnemun 27.9; urrisun 27.52; 
ushuloda 27.60; urreisa 27.63; urrais 27.64. 

c. Verbs with miscellaneous prefixes: atgaggands 5.24; at- 
lagjada 7.19; attaitok 8.3, 15; ataugi 8.4; atgaggand 9.15; 
atwairpands 27.5; atgebun 27.10; atteka 9.21; afarlaist- 
jandam 8.10; afariddjedun 8.23; afkunnaidau 10.26; afaikip 
10.33; afaika 10.33; afgaggandam 11.7; afpaursips 25.42; 
afpaursidana 25.44; afnimip 9.16; afdaupidedeina 27.1; 
afaiaik 26.72; ananaupjai 5.41; andnimands 10.40 (2X), 41 
(2X); andnimip 10.40 (2X); anamahtjada 11.12; anamahtjan- 
dans 11.12; anahnaiwjai 8.20; bigitandans 7.14; bigitip (2X) 
10.39; binimaina 27.64; dugann 11.7; 11.20; 26.74; distaurnand 
9.17; diskritnoda 27.51; diskritnodedun 27.51; frawilwand 11.12; 
frawaurhta 27.4; faursigljandans 27.66; infeinoda 9.36; in- 
sandjands 11.2; insandja 11.10; inreiraida 27.51; mipniman 
11.14; sildaleikidedun 8.27; 9.33; sildaleikjandans 9.8; silda- 
leikida 27.14; uslaubida 27.58. 

d. Nouns, adject., adv.: armahairtipa 6.4; 9.13; ainfalp 
6.22; andanahtja 8.16; afdauida 9.36; afetja 11.19; andawairpi 
27.6, 9; brupfadis 9.15; brupfaps 9.15; fullatojai 5.48; fullatojis 
5.48; fauramaplja 9.34; frawaurhteis 9.2, 5; frawaurhtins 9.6; 
frawaurhtai 9.10; frawaurhtans 9.13; frawaurpanai 9.36; 
frawaurhtaize 11.19; garaihteins 5.20; garaihtans 5.45; 25.46; 
gadrauhtins 8.9; gataura 9.16; galaubeins 9.22; galaubeinai 9.29; 
gawairpi 10.34; garaihtana 10.41; garaihtis 10.41; garaihtin 
27.19; galeik 11.16; garunsim 11.16; gistradagis (adverb) 6.30; 
hunslastada 5.23; hunslastadis 5.24; hundafaps 27.54; innakun- 
dans 10.25; innakundai 10.36; lukarnastapein 5.15; nunu (ad- 
verb) 10.26, 31; unseljin 5.39; unsel 6.23; unhaili 9.12; unhailja 
9.35; unhulpons 7.22; 9.34; unhulpono 9.34; unhulpo 9.33; 
unledai 11.5; unhulpon 11.18; uswaurhtans 9.13; uswaurhta 
11.19; stauastola 27.19; weinabasja 7.16; waidedjans 27.44; 
piudangardjai 5.19, 20; 11.12; piudangardjos 8.12, 9.35; (manna) 
prutsfill (habands) 8.2; prutsfill 8.3; piumagus 8.13; faurpizei 
(adverb) 6.8. 


6. COMPOUNDS IN THE GREEK, BUT NOT IN THE Goruic™ 


Eigédnre 5.20 ; ebvody 5.25 ; unwore 5.25 ; twaye 5.41 ; ebdoyeire 
5.44 ; xarapwyévous 5.44 ; rpocebxecbe 5.44; amréxover 6.5 ; tvibonobe 
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6.25 ; cuvdyovow 6.26; duadépere 6.26; evdiparos 6.28; dudrévvvew 
6.30 ; wepiBarayeda 6.31; axdyouoa 7.13 ; vdbyacr 7.15 ; cvAdeyov- 
ow 7.16; obdérore 7.23; obdeis 6.24; brave 8.4; wrapaxaddyv 8.5; 
braye 8.13; 9.6; xaracxnveceas 8.20; ades 8.22; tepxdpevor 8.28 ; 
mapexadouv 8.31 ; brayere 8.32 ; 27.65 ; wapexddecay 8.34; dvOuyqoes 
9.4 ; évOupetobe 9.4 ; ErpBadre 9.16 ; ri8Anua 9.16; xpaowédov 9.20; 
xabebdee 9.24; dradépere 10, 31; wpocdoxGyery 11.3; wepirarodcr 
11.5; rpoogwrodew 11.16; perevonoay 11.20; 11.21; wepreBddopuev 
25.38 ; ebwvipwy 25.41; wepreBarere 25.43; aober}s 25.43; doberi 
25.44; cvupBobdov®? 27.1; dpxvepets 27.1, 6, 62; dpxvepewy 27.12; 
perapednbels 27.3; xarmyopeioBa: 27.12; xarayaprupodew 27.13; 
amodobiva: 27.58 ; trabprov 27.62. 


7. CoMPOUNDS IN BoTtH THE GREEK AND GOTHIC 


a. Verbs with the prefix ga-: gatairan (2X) 5.17; gasibjon 
5.24; gakunnaip 6.28; gawasida 6.29; (leitil) galaubjandans 
6.30; 8.26; gatimrida 7.24; 7.26; gasulip 7.25; galeipan 8.18; 
8.21, 31; gasok 8.26; gamotidedun 8.28; galipun 8.32; gadaup- 
nodedun 8.32; galeipandans 8.33; gataihun 8.33; galaip 9.7; 
gabairgada 9.17; gawandjands 9.22; gaswalt 9.24; gateihip 11.4; 
gawasidana 11.8; gamanweip 11.10; galeipis 11.23; galapodedum 
25.38; galapodedup 25.43; gaweisodedup 25.43; galeipand 
25.46; gatauhun 27.2; galewjands 27.3; gawandida 27.3; (du 
stauai) gatauhans 27.3; galeipands 27.5; gaqumanaim 27.17; 
galaip 27.60; gaqemun 27.62. 

b. Verbs with the prefix us- (ur-): usleipip (2X) 5.18; us- 
gaggis 5.26; usgibis 5.26; usgibais 5.33; usstagg 5.29; uswandjais 
5.42; uspriutandans 5.44; urranneip 5.45; usgibip 6.18; us- 
maitada 7.19; uswaurpum 7.22; ustauh 7.28; uswairpanda 8.12; 
uswarp 8.16; usnam 8.17; uslaubei 8.21, 31; usleipan 8.28; 
uswairpis 8.31; usgaggandans 8.32; uslipi 8.34; usstandands 9.9; 
usgutnip 9.17; usdribana 9.25; usiddja 9.26; usluknodedun 9.30; 
usgaggandans 9.31; 27.53; usmeridedun 9.31; usdribans 9.33; 
usdreibip 9.34; ussandjai 9.38; usqimandans 10.28; usqiman 
10.28; ushof 11.1; ussaiand 11.5; usiddjedup 11.7; 11.8, 9; 





% To save space, the Gothic equivalents of these Greek forms have been 
omitted. Greek forms such as ob5é (6.15), whre (5.34, 35), wn’ (6.25), and simi- 
lar combinations have likewise been omitted. 

*7 Streitberg has here two readings: runa and garuni. 
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usgaggandan 26.71; usgaggands 26.75; ushaihah 27.5; usluk- 
nodedun 27.52; usgaggandans 27.53. 


c. Verbs with the prefixes and-, af-, at- and ana-: andbahtida 
8.15; andstandan 5.39; andnemun 6.2, 16; andhausjaindau 6.7; 
andhaita 7.23; andhafjands 8.8; 11.4; 25.40; andhafjandans 
26.66; andhafjand 25.44; andhafjip 25.45; andhof 27.12, 14; 
andbahtida 8.15; andbahtjandeins 27.55; andbahtidedeima 
25.44; andhuljaidau 10.26; andhaitip 10.32; andhaita 10.32;— 
afmait 5.30; afletai 5.31; aflet 5.40; 6.12; afletam 6.12; afleipip 
7.23; aflailot 8.15; afletanda 9.2; afleitan 9.6; afnimada 9.15; 
afleipip 9.24; afdomjan 26.74; afaikis 26.75; aflaip 27.5; aflailot 
27.50;—atsaibip 7.15; atiddja 7.25; 27; atiddjedun 9.14; at- 
gaggandin 8.1; atgaggands 9.25; 27.58; atgaggandans 26.73; at- 
bair 8.4; atberun 8.16; 9.2; atsteigands 9.1; atsteigadau 27.42; 
athaitands 10.1; atgibada 26.2; atgebun 27.18; ataugidedun 
27.53;—anaaukan 6.27; anabaubp 8.4; 27.10; anakumbida 9.10; 
anabiudands 11.1; anafulhun 27.2. 


d. Verbs with miscellaneous prefixes: bistugqun 7.25; bia- 
bridedun 7.28; bihlohun 9.24; bitauh 9.35; bilaist 27.46; 
biwand 27.59;—durinnands 8.2; duatiddja 8.5; 26.69; duat- 
gaggands 8.19; duatgaggandei 9.20; duatiddjedun 9.28;— 
fraqistnai 5.29, 30; frawardjand 6.16; frawardeip 6.19, 20; 
frakann 6.24; fraqistnam 8.25; fraqistnand 9.17; fraqistjan 
10.28; fraqisteip 10.42; fraqipanans 25.41; fraletan 27.15; fra- 
letau 27.17 ;fauragepun 11.13 ;faurwalwjands 27.60; filuwaurdjaip 
6.7;—insaibip 6.26; inngaggaip 7.13; 8.8; inngaleibandans 7.13; 
inngaleipip 7.21; inwait 8.2; innatgaggandin 8.23; innatgag- 
gandans 27.53; inagida 9.30; insandida 27.19;—mipbanakumbide- 
dun 9.10; mipushramidans 27.44;—ufarswarais 5.33; ufgraband 
6.19, 20; ufhauseip 6.24; ufkunnaip 7.16; 20; ufrakjands 8.3; 
ufhausjand 8.27; ufarlaip 9.1; utusiddjedun 9.32 ;—pairhleipands 
9.9;—-wajamereip 9.3; wailamerjanda 11.5;—ufhropida 27.46. 


e. Nouns and adjectives: andwairpja 5.16, 24; 6.1, 16; 10.32 
(2X) anabusne 5.19; andastaua 5.25; andastauin 5.25; andbahta 
5.25; afdrugkja 11.19; andawleizn 26.67; andwairpis 27.61;— 
blotharinnandei 9.20;—fotubaurd 5.35; filuwaurdein 6.7; faur- 
hah 27.51;—gaqumbai 5.22; gaqumpim 6.2, 5; 9.35; gardawal- 
dand 10.25; hundafaps 8.8; hundafada 8.13; liugnapraufetum 
7.15;—unhuipin 25.41; unsibjona 7.23; uslipa 8.6; unmahtins 
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8.17; uslipan 9.2; uslipin 9.2, 6;—wajamerein 26.65;—pruts- 
fillai 11.5. 


8. Gotuic CLAUSES FOR GREEK PHRASES 


The following cases have attracted my attention: saei 
hauseip . . taujip** in 7.26 for 6 dxobwy . . rovav; patei skulans 
sijaima in 6.12 for ra dpeAnuara hydr ; saei gibi>® in 7.21 for 
6 Néeywn ; banuh bide utusiddjedun eis® in 9.32 for abrav 5é tep- 
xouevww ; jah bi be usdribans war) unhul bo in 9.33 for xai &xBdn- 
Bévros Tod Satuoviovu ; saei in himinam ist® in 10.32, 33 for rod & ob- 
pavots ; mi) banei is rodida pata™ in 9.18 for radra abrod AadodvTos ; 
saei frijob™ (2X) in 10.37) for 6 diAGv ; saei bigiti b® in 10.39 for 
6 ebpav ; saei fragisteib® in 10.39 for 6 arodécas; jah mippanei 
wrohibs was in 27.12 for xal & 7G xarnyopeiobe abrov; ib pan 
seihbu warp in 27.57 for dpias dé yevouerns; saeit saiip® in 
5.28 for 6 Brérwv; saei sailvi hb’ in 6.4 for 6 BAérwv ; saei saili 
in 6.18 for 6 Brérwv ; gaggaith'® in 9.13 for ropevdevres; paiei 
hnasqjaim wasidai sind’ in 11.8 for ra padraxd popodyres; saci 
habai ausona™ in 11.15 for 6 éxwv Gra; pragida... jah nam 
in 27.48 for dpayay . . . kal AaBar. 


88 Vg and Cyp: qui audit: ... et non facit; CB: quisquis audit... et non 
praestat; SNT in note: ders dxoba . . . role. 

8° Vg and Cyp: qui dicit; CB: quisquis dicit. 

%” Cyp: cum exissent autem illi. 

% Cyp: et cum exclusum essel daemonium. 

” CB: qui est in coelis; Vg and Cyp: qui in coelis est. 

% Cyp: haec cum loqueretur. 

* Vg, CB and Cyp: qui amat. 

% Vg: qui invenit; CB and Cyp: qui invenerit. 

% Vg, CB and Cyp: gui perdiderit. 

7 Vg: et cum accusaretur; CB: et quum ipse accusaretur. 

% CB: quum autem serum diei advenisset; Vg: cum autem sero factum esset. 

Vg: qui viderit; CB: quicunque aspicit; Cyp: qui videt. 

100 Vg and Cyp: qui videt; CB: qui te aspicit. 

101 Vg, Cyp and CB: the same as note 100. 

102 CB and Cyp: ite. 

103 Cyp: gui mollia portant; Vg: qui mollibus vestiuntur ; CB: qui gerunt molles 
vestes. 

1% Vg, CB and Cyp: qui habet aures. 

1% Both Vg and CB have participles in this place, while in Cyp this verse is 
lacking. The latter is owing to the fact that the Cyp version is a reconstruction 
from quotations from the works of the early African ecclesiastical writers. Hence 
this version is naturally defective in many places. This circumstance is particu, 
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9. IpromaTic Expressions'™ 


I have not found any worth-while idiomatic phrases in the 
Gothic text of Matthew, unless we consider the expressions in 
section 4 as such. In doing so, we ought to rule out, however, it 
seems to me, first those expressions in which the Gothic uses a 
compound tense for a Greek simple tense, as gi San ist in 5.21 for 
éppém. In the second place the Gothic reflexive forms ought to be 
ruled out, because the Greek middle voice in most cases takes 
care of the reflexive idea without having need of the addition of 
a reflexive pronoun. An example in question is /etwan sis in 5.42 
for daveicac#c:. Furthermore there are Greek simple verbs for 
which the Gothic uses a verb with an adjective, as managizo 
wair pip in 5.20 for repocedop. I have found one a Gothic simple 
verb standing for a Greek phrase, paurban in 6.8; 9.12 and 
26.65 for xpelay éxev. Here belong also the words which are com- 
pounds in one language, but not in the other (see sections 5 and 6 
of this article). Deducting from these cases those which fall in- 
to the category of grammar rather than into that of idiom proper 
(that is to say, the majority of those mentioned in the fore- 
going lines), what is left consists for the most part of com- 
paratively small items, such as mi for od yuh, unte for dws ay, 
ib saei for ds tay, or ds 5’ Gv, but also paurban (6.8, etc.) for 
xpelay xew. But no idiomatic phrases of greater importance, 
of the kind with which other languages are so replete, occur in 
the Gothic text of Matthew, as for instance consilium capere, 
or imire, causam dicere, fama accipere, aegre ferre in Latin, or 
&Ados GAAober FAOer, GwedOeiv els GAAnv yrauny, was Execs THY Wux7yv ; 
yiyverai rx in Greek, or how do you do? what is the matter?, to 
get the better of in English, or an der Rethe sein, es geht los, den 
Mut sinken lassen, gleich und gleich gesellt sich gern in German, or 
dar cima a algo, cruzarse de los brazos, a brazo partido, estar en 
brasas, subirse a las barbas in Spanish, or again de longue main, 
en savoir long, doubler les rangs, se draper de quelque chose in 
French, and so forth ad infinitum. 





larly unfortunate because this version appears to be in many places closer to 
the Gothic text than the rest of the Gospels at my disposal. 

4 Compare, in this connection, what I have said on pages 36 f of my Ab- 
stract concerning idiomatic phrases. 
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10. SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The Gothic word order (see section 1) is substantially the 
same as that of the Greek original. The difference consists to a 
large extent in the particle 1}, which stands at the beginning of 
the phrase in which it occurs and renders the Greek 6é, éay, 5’ Gy. 
Since its position is different from the corresponding Greek words, 
it may be assumed that this position is idiomatic in Gothic. 
However, whether the use of the particle itself, which so con- 
sistently translates the Greek words mentioned, is at all idio- 
matic in these cases, is another question. For these Greek par- 
ticles are in the main gap-fillers which in the translation into 
other languages are for the most part left untranslated. Hence, 
the fact that the Gothic text renders them so scrupulously makes 
them suspicious as idiomatic Gothic. In other instances the 
Gothic appan is used to render dé, etc. This aban likewise 
occupies a place different from the words it renders, which 
place is probably the correct one in Gothic idiomatic usage, for 
the same reason which has been stated above in connection 
with i}. But as with i), too, its use to translate the Greek par- 
ticles in question in this identical connection may be said to be 
doubtful from the standpoint of idiomatic language. The same 
may be said as to wnée in its relationship to yap. In the rest of 
the cases involved in the word order the notes appended to a 
goodly number of them, while not offering a complete explana- 
tion of the discrepancies, yet afford food for thought as to their 
possible sources. It is true that the concordance of one or the 
other may be accidental, yet the consistent agreement in many 
cases appears to be a matter worthy of consideration. The dis- 
crepancies in word order include, apart from i), e¢ppan, and unte 
already mentioned, about half a dozen possessive adjectives, 
as peina in 6.4, about ten adverbial words or short phrases, as 
in baurg in 8.33, nu and mi each several times, a few demonstra- 
tives and conjunctions, as well as a couple of other similar 
items. But there are no great, outstanding differences in word 
order discernible. On the whole everything in the translation, all 
the parts of speech, as nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, etc., 
all the members of the sentence, subject, object, predicate, ad- 
verbial modifiers, follow as a rule the word order of the original, 
in main as well as in dependent clauses. This is suspicious. For 
even granted that in Gothic the word order was so free that 
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every word could take any place in the sentence, the agreement 
would not be so close, I would argue, unless the translator had 
made up his mind beforehand to follow in detail the Greek word 
order. Hence the close concordance hints at the purpose. 

There are some 285 Gothic verses of Matthew extant, which 
verses comprise in Streitberg’s edition 445 lines, that is to say, 
approximately 14 lines to a verse, or some 4450 words. Now there 
are, in the Gothic text of Matthew, only about 90 discrepancies 
from the Greek word-order, or 1 in approximately 5 lines of 10 
words each. More than this: out of the 90-odd Gothic dis- 
crepancies from the Greek text before us more than half (57, to 
be exact, as I have counted them) apply to the three words ip, 
appan, and unte alone. Adding to this the changes brought about 
in the Gothic MS. by dint of repeated copying and intentional 
alterations (see p. 7 of my dissertation, second paragraph), as 
well as the fact that the Greek text before us (Streitberg’s 
namely, which is considered the best so far available) is still 
only conjectural, the thought that the Gothic Bible translation 
originally was, as regards its syntax, not much else but an inter- 
linear of the Greek will not get out of my mind. On that ac- 
count, any one reading these lines who is able to produce bet- 
ter proof as to the idiomatic nature of the Gothic text than has 
been adduced so far, will find my mind open to his arguments. 
In fact, this matter of word-order (without other important con- 
siderations, as for instance the question of idioms, see section 9 
of the text and section 6 of these conclusions) appears to be so 
important that it alone seems to be sufficient proof against the 
idiomatic character of the Gothic text. 

2. Of the 36 Gothic words and phrases counted by me, which 
have no equivalent in the Greek (see section 2 of this paper), 24 
have notes appended to them offering the possibility of an ex- 
planation of the discrepancy. 

3. Of the 19 Greek words and one phrase in section 3 (omit- 
ting from consideration the definite article), which have no 
equivalents in the Gothic, 17 have notes appended to them. The 
definite article occupies a place by itself. It is evident, from the 
frequent failure to translate the Greek article, that the Gothic 
translator must have had a very keen feeling that the article 
was meaningless in Gothic, excepting when it had emphatic 
force. Hence we have to conclude that its omission is an idiomatic 
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Gothic feature, and that the cases in which it is rendered without 
having emphatic force may be considered rather as slips, which 
occurred to the translator when he was off his guard. Or have 
we to see in them a slight beginning of the later reign of the 
definite article? 

4. The many compounds which exist in the Gothic Bible 
text without corresponding equivalents in the Greek (section 5) 
seem to suggest that in the Gothic this category was well de- 
veloped, which fact we should expect on the basis of a compari- 
son with the other Germanic tongues. It must be added, how- 
ever, that we are not certain how many of these compounds are 
original Gothic property, and how many are conscious or un- 
conscious imitations brought about by the dint of analogy with 
other similar forms. In many cases the testimony of the other 
Germanic languages will be of help to solve this problem, al- 
though we have to be cautious here, since it is a foregone con- 
clusion that all the present-day Germanic tongues have under- 
gone a long tutelage of Greek and Latin. That the Greek has 
come in for its share with respect to the Gothic compounds seems 
to be suggested by words and expressions such as lei#il galaub- 
jandans for é\vyomoro, filuwaurdet for rodvdoyla, gardawaldands 
for olxodeorérns, garuni for cvpBobdov, faurahah for xararéracya, 
gabaurgja for cvproXirns, as well as a host of others. This topic 
affords ample material for a special profound investigation. 
Hence I cannot enter here into it further except to say that the 
question asked by Allan Lake Rice in his dissertation Gothic 
Prepositional Compounds,” page 120: “To what extent was 
Gothic, the language of a supposedly barbarous tribe, able to re- 
produce the complex ideas expressed in the highly civilized 
Greek?” and his answer: ‘‘This question finds a conclusive and 
striking answer, as relates to compounds, in the course of sift- 
ing statistics to answer the central question in this chapter”’ 
—ought to be accepted with several grains of salt, for numeri- 
cal statistics alone cannot solve this problem, inasmuch as it 
does not separate the genuine Gothic elements from what may 
be due to the influence of the original. To suppose that every- 
thing that appears in the Gothic text (including those features 


107 Published by the Linguistic Society of America as Number x1 of Lan- 
guage Dissertations, University of Pennsylvania. 
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which are different from the Greek) is necessarily idiomatic 
Gothic, is naive and uncritical. Gothic, even as a semi-civilized 
language, may be equal to Greek in its capacity to form prepo- 
sitional compounds without being its peer as a general instru- 
ment for literary expression. The difference is that Greek had 
been used, at the time of the Gothic Bible translation, already 
for centuries as a literary language and was thus well developed 
both as to vocabulary and otherwise, while the Gothic Bible 
translation was quite likely the first literary production of any 
importance in that tongue. What that means can readily be 
seen when we think of substituting, for instance, one of the 
many American Indian dialects for English as a means of liter- 
ary expression. The difference is not a factor of age, for the 
Indian languages are just as old as is English, as far as we know; 
nor is it a factor of richness or poverty of grammatical forms, 
since present-day English is one of the poorest languages in that 
respect; but the difference is one of adapting the one to be used 
as a written language, whereas the other has not undergone such 
development. So while Rice’s statement, on page 127: “‘Per- 
haps history has failed us, through lack of written records from 
their own hands, in allowing us to regard too lightly this early 
Teutonic people. . . ; ‘barbarous tribes’ in the mouths of the 
ancients and moderns alike are often those whose customs and 
ideals happen to differ from those of the people who at the moment 
control world opinion,’”’—is certainly true as a general axiom, 
it is wrong as an argument to draw from it a conclusion as to 
the status of the Gothic language as a peer of the Greek. 

Rice also refers, on page 135, to “the modern German tend- 
ency to part-by-part translation of foreign words” (e.g. Ge- 
wissen, from Latin con-scientia) as “a truly Germanic character- 
istic.”” But part-by-part translation does not seem to be only a 
Germanic characteristic, it appears to be resorted to freely by 
undeveloped languages and inexperienced translators when they 
are confronted by the necessity of rendering an idea for which 
they lack the proper word. The easiest thing to do under such 
circumstances is to coin a new word on the pattern of the original. 
In so doing the translator avoids the trouble or racking his 
brain to find in his own language an adequate expression 
(which at times may be practically impossible). Hence, part- 
by-part translation means nothing else but following the law 
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of least resistance. And since this is a universal law, part-by- 
part translation is the result of a tendency to which all trans- 
lators are prone to succumb. It is just the thing that I have 
been arguing all along as regards the Gothic Bible. The Ger- 
man word Gewissen is of course no recent word in the German 
language. The Old High German forms are gewizzent, giwizza 
and giwizzi. They are modeled after conscientia as theological 
terms, and their true significance was probably at the beginning 
little understood by the Faithful; that is to say, these forms were 
unidiomatic alien elements, until such time that the people had 
grown accustomed to them and had learned to grasp their true 
connotation. Then they became idomatic and thus part and 
parcel of the language. As is the case with Gewissen with refer- 
ence to conscientia, so the Gothic mithwissei is an exact part- 
by-part rendering of the Greek ouvvelénois. If Gothic and 
Greek, or German and Latin were as closely related as are Eng- 
lish and German, these and similar coincidences would be the 
natural thing to be expected. But taking into consideration the 
wide difference of vocabulary development in Gothic and Greek 
on the one hand, and German and Latin on the other, they do 
not appear to be etymological developments, but artificial imita- 
tions. 

5. The 19 clauses which I have found in the Gothic text (see 
section 8), to which in the Greek, with three exceptions, parti- 
cipial phrases correspond, are accompanied by 18 notes, which 
in part at least may explain their existence in the Gothic text. 

6. The absence of outstanding idiomatic phrases (see section 
9 of this paper) from the Gothic text of Matthew, and probably 
from the whole Gothic Bible, seriously prejudices its claim to 
the status of idiomatic Gothic speech, for there is not to be found 
today a language which does not have its own idiomatic phrase- 
ology, as compared with other languages, and there probably 
was none at the time of the Gothic Bible translation. Compare, 
on this topic, my Abstract, page 36f. 

7. Some, if not all, of the discrepancies from a part-by-part 
translation, or transliteration, of the Gothic text, which still 
remain, after allowance has been made for everything that has 
been said in this paper, may possibly be explained on the basis 
of the history of the Gothic MS. which has come down to us 
(see Introduction to my Abstract). 
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8. While making all due allowance for whatever may be con- 
sidered as idiomatic in the Gothic Bible translation, as for in- 
stance in the matter of verb prefixes, and after making allow- 
ance also for those features which any two languages acciden- 
tally have in common (see page 44 of my Abstract, last para- 
graph), the original Gothic translation appears to me to have 
been some sort of interlinear version of the Greek original in 
mostly everything that pertains to the syntax, whereas in the 
matter of accidence it seems to exhibit a practically true picture 
of the Gothic grammar. However, in an effort to adapt the 
Gothic tongue to the new requirements of expressing hitherto 
strange ideas, many new words were apparently coined accord- 
ing to the Greek pattern (see above section 4 of these conclu- 
sions), the same as both Latin and Greek, as well as other 
languages, have exerted their influence upon English and Ger- 
man, a process which continues to go on. However, by dint of 
repeated use these newcomers were gradually understood, and 
at length may have come to be felt as idiomatic parts of the 
language. The incorporation of these newcomers into the lan- 
guage consciousness of the Goths, if it took place at all, was thus 
posterior to the time their Bible translation was made and can- 
not, on that account, be postulated for the translation itself, 
which quite likely impressed the Goths themselves somewhat 
as a modern freshman feels about the queer jumbling up of 
words in an interlinear of our Latin and Greek classics, that is 
to say, with the feeling of: non intelligo. 

9. Owing to what has been said in the preceding paragraph 
concerning the syntax of the Gothic Bible translation, it seems 
that it will not be possible to write a trustworthy syntax of the 
Gothic language until the question of the idomatic nature of the 
Gothic Bible fragments has been satisfactorily answered. Hence, 
the larger part of what has been written up to date on this topic 
probably is an exposition of Greek rather than of Gothic syntax. 

10. From the notes appended to this article it seems that 
Streitberg’s Greek text is in a serious need of revision. 


MICHAEL METLEN 


Loyola University, Chicago 

















THE METHOD OF BARCLAY’S ECLOGUES 
I 


Alexander Barclay’s method of writing is described more 
aptly than in any other way by the phrase printed by Cawood 
in the title-page to his 1570 edition of the Eclogues. In the earlier 
editions the title-page had read that the matter was “translated 
into English.” The later version tells us that it was “gathered 
out of a book named in Latin, Miseriae Curialium.’™" This is 
indeed the key to the Eclogues. Although the material is taken 
over from the Latin writers, the word translation cannot cor- 
rectly be applied to his work. He selected whatever seemed 
desirable to him, placed it in an English setting, and adapted 
it for English readers. He reproduces his author, always with an 
eye on his English audience. And he always has more regard for 
his audience than for his author. In this sense is his work 
“‘vathered from the Latin” rather than translated.” 

The method followed is the same as that used in his earlier 
work, the Ship of Fools.’ In the latter the situation is complicated 
by the fact that Barclay, while taking the Latin as the basis 
of his translation, draws also upon the German and French. The 
significant factor is that in the first edition the Latin is reprinted 
along with the English version. Barclay thus makes no pretense 
to originality, but having frankly reproduced the passage from 
his author he feels free to use other versions of the poem, add 
material of his own at will, or make whatever changes he feels 
desirable. In the Eclogues, Barclay is drawing only upon Latin 
sources, but his treatment is the same. 


1 Aeneae Silvii De Curialium Miseriis Epistola. Edited by W. P. Mustard, 
Baltimore, 1928. 

* The edition of the Eclogues by Beatrice White (E.E.T.S. London, 1928) 
fails to consider this aspect of the poems although the editor adds considerable 
new biographical material and discusses at some length the poetical qualities 
of the Eclogues. Berdan (Early Tudor Poetry, N. Y., 1920) discusses the general 
subject of this article but in the limited space at his command cannot go into 
detail to the extent in which the matter is treated here. References to the 
Eclogues in the following pages are to Miss White’s edition. 

* For a full discussion of Barclay’s method in this work, cf. Fraustadt, 
Uber das Verhilinis von Barclay’s Ship of Fools sur lateinischen, fransisischen, 
und deutschen Quelle. Cf. also Berdan, op. cit. 
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This does not mean that Barclay has disregarded the general 
plan of his author’s work. On the contrary, he adheres to it 
closely enough for practically all of the Latin to be contained 
in the English Eclogues. In the epistle of Aeneas Sylvius the 
whole line of thought is taken over by Barclay. He does not 
omit a single point made against the life of courts, and the com- 
plete argument is generally given in full. The only considerable 
omission of any sort is the passage near the beginning of the 
epistle, in which Aeneas Sylvius repeats at length the advice 
given by his father to young men who desire to seek the life of 
courts. This passage consists of about a thousand words. Other 
omissions of short passages contain references that would be 
unintelligible or unfamiliar to Barclay’s readers, or of no inter- 
est to himself since he was concerned only with the moral con- 
tained. There is but one instance of condensation. Near the close 
of the Latin tract is a passage dealing with the pains of war 
which Barclay contrives to say in a little more than a hundred 
words. But the idea of the Latin is retained, the English being 
in the nature of a summary of the original, giving the general 
sense of the whole. The condensation appears to be solely for 
the purpose of saving space. 

In the case of the eclogues of Mantuan‘ used by Barclay, only 
two of them are taken over entire. These form the fourth and 
fifth Eclogues, which become complete versions of the Latin 
work with nothing omitted. There is a considerable selection by 
Barclay from the work of Mantuan, but this consists of the large 
borrowing of various passages throughout the ten eclogues of 
Mantuan mainly for specific purposes of the eclogue structure. 
The two eclogues that Barclay has undertaken to put into 
English are given with the line of thought unchanged. 

To say that Barclay preserves the thought order of his orig- 
inal means that he keeps to the sentence order as well. The 
best test of this is his method in the first three Eclogues which 
contain the version of Aeneas Sylvius. Since this is a prose 
tract, the rewriting into an English poem of eclogue structure 
means, of necessity, a great deal of interruption of the original 
material. That is to say, the dialogue requires the invention of 


* The Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus. Edited by W. P. Mustard, Balti- 
more, 1911. 
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excuses for certain breaks in the argument or there would be 
only one long speech. Not only that, but the tract is broken up 
into three separate eclogues. Despite this fact, however, no 
matter what the interruption may be—whether an interjection 
by the auditor, or the close of one eclogue and the beginning 
of another—the author returns to the place at which he stopped, 
and the argument proceeds. 

In the eclogues which are taken from Mantuan he has kept 
the same dialogue order, and wherever the speeches are not too 
long he preserves the same speech division. In the cases where 
the longer speeches are broken by interruptions on the part 
of the auditor, as in the first three eclogues, the subject is taken 
up again at the point of interruption.® 

When it has been said that all of the Latin material is con- 
tained in the Eclogues, and this with little omission, condensa- 
tion, or change in the general order, the extent of Barclay’s 
indebtedness to his original has been stated. That his final prod- 
uct is no mere translation is shown by a comparison of the length 
of the five eclogues with the sources from which they come. The 
first three eclogues, including the prologue, have a total length 
of about 28,100 words; the tract of Aeneas Sylvius has 10,800, 
making a difference of 17,300. Barclay’s fourth and fifth Eclogues 
have a combined length of about 17,400 words, while Mantuan’s 
fifth and sixth together with the passage used from his seventh 
total approximately 3,430 words. Besides this last number, 
there are some 600 words taken from various parts of Mantuan’s 
Eclogues and used throughout those of Barclay. A summary of 
the whole shows, therefore, a total of 45,500 words in Barclay 
which has been expanded from 14,830 words from his sources. 
In other words, the English poems have approximately three 
times the number of words found in the Latin passages from 
which they are taken. And this recapitulation does not take into 
account the passages from Aeneas Sylvius which are omitted, 
nor the one passage condensed from 1000 words in Latin to 100 


5 In 1. 682-683, and 3. 533-534 where a list of names occurs the order is 
shifted, obviously for the sake of rhyme and meter. Lines 1. 929 ff. are changed 
to preserve the logical order. Other slight shifts from the Latin order are 1. 971, 
2. 134, 3. 110, 4. 399-401, 5. 383-386. The fact that the above references include 
practically all such changes gives evidence of how closely Barclay has kept 
to the word and sentence order of the Latin. 
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in English. If these omissions were considered, the ration of ex- 
pansion would be somewhat higher. 

It is true that a translation from Latin into English, how- 
ever close, would cause an inevitable expansion. But this ac- 
counts to only a small degree for the large increase in bulk which 
we find in the English poems. This is due partly to the additional 
requirements of rhyme and meter, and the transfer to the eclogue 
structure of the epistle of Aeneas Sylvius with the consequent 
changes made necessary in the material itself. But the main 
reason for the large increase in the length of the Eclogues as 
compared with the Latin from which they come is that Barclay 
is not attempting a faithful reproduction of his originals. He is 
no servile translator with a sense of obligation to make his fin- 
ished work as nearly as possible like that of his author. He there- 
fore translates as freely as he likes when he does translate, inter- 
polates long passages at will, and by word or phrase modifies 
the work of the older writer until it has become a new, English 
poem. 

In order to discover how much of the poems is the work of 
Barclay, that is to say, how much he has seen fit to modify his 
material and adapt it for his audience, it is necessary first to 
discover what proportion of the changes are due to the mecha- 
nism. These changes would be necessary, of course, only in that 
portion of the Eclogues which is taken from the epistle of Aeneas 
Sylvius. Here there is a transfer from one literary form to 
another. The rhetorical epistle of Aeneas Sylvius, bristling with 
learning, must become a pastoral poem. It must be remembered 
that this tract of Aeneas Sylvius is a most artificial type. The 
author was himself a courtier who had not suffered at court 
the miseries he describes. If his arguments are to seem credible, 
the lack of sincerity must be balanced in some way. He seeks 
therefore to gain his effect by a wealth of classical allusions and 
quotations. Being a Humanist, Aeneas Sylvius relies upon clas- 
sical authorities for the proof of his thesis. Hence there is in his 
work a conscious display of learning, the weight of his arguments 
depending largely on the value carried by the great names and 
writers of the past. 

This display of learning struck Barclay as incongruous so 
far as his new work was concerned. To put all this into the 
mouths of simple shepherds was manifestly impossible. The 
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whole character of the work must be modified and the display 
of learning, as such, eliminated. Barclay, too, was addressing a 
different audience. The appeal to learning would not have the 
weight that it had for the readers of Aeneas Sylvius. It became 
necessary for the English author to omit many classical allusions 
and quotations, explain such passages when used, and otherwise 
adjust the matter of the epistle to his own public. Of the quota- 
tions cited by Aeneas Sylvius because of the authority attached 
to the great names of their authors, Barclay preserved only those 
whose subject-matter was suited to his purpose. His selection 
was on an entirely different basis. For the same reason others 
were reproduced from the Latin without anything to suggest 
that they are quotations at all and not a part of the original 
argument.® Barclay retained only what he needed for the new 
form of the work, omitting and changing whatever was out of 
keeping with the structure, and his audience. 

Of course much creeps in that should not be used in worn a 
poem. Barclay often repeated quotations from the Latin, giving 
the source from which they come. It seems impossible for him 
to get entirely away from the learning so copiously displayed. 
This is especially true of the longer passages, in which the Eng- 
lish author makes as elaborate an appeal to classical authorities 
as Aeneas Sylvius himself. But Barclay wishes always to avoid 
such incongruity. Therefore whole passages from Juvenal, 
Cicero, Horace, and others, used so freely in the original work, 
are stricken out without a word of comment.’ In certain cases 
where a quotation or sometimes a comment in the original is 
retained it is introduced as something told the speaker by an- 
other such as Syr Peter, Faustus, Codrus, Syr Sampson, etc. 
This modifies the show of learning which is out of keeping with 
the character of the simple shepherds portrayed by Barclay.*® 


® Instances of authorities omitted although the quotation is used: Cicero, 
1. 771, 863-864; 3. 633-634, 663; Horace, 1. 1088-90; 2. 341 ff., 1019-20; 3.150; 
Juvenal, 1. 1189; 2. 629, 1287; Seneca, 3. 623; Jerome, 1. 1301-4. 

7 Juvenal, 1. 720, 1256—In this line Barclay omits the quotation but refers 
to Pius for the idea and says that he supports it by reference to Juvenal; 2. 690, 
920; 3. 374. Jerome, 1. 1111. Cicero, 2. 84; 3. 754. Horace, 2. 1006. Bible, 1. 1256. 

® For examples see: 1. 262, 486, 638, 865, 965, 1105, 1141, 1254, 1289, 1295; 
2. 452, 903, 1133-34, 954, 1135, 1184-85, 1191, 1291, 1317; 3. 317, 330; 4. 195; 5. 
948. 
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Along with classical quotations and references to their 
authors, many classical allusions are also omitted. Mythological 
allusions, names of historical figures of the past, unfamiliar 
geographical names, in many cases, do not appear in the English 
version. Places or things unknown or unfamiliar to the English 
shepherds, if not omitted, are simplified, usually by the sub- 
stitution of something that will be more easily understood.°® 

Where allusions are retained by Barclay they are often more 
or less elaborately explained. Writing for a scholarly audience, 
Aeneas Sylvius assumes a considerable amount of learning on the 
part of his readers. But Barclay cannot do this. Thus when the 
Latin writer compares the pains of courtiers in eating to the 
torments of Tantalus he makes only a bare mention of Tantalus, 
taking for granted a knowledge of the reference. Barclay ex- 
plains fully what the torments of Tantalus were.’® Likewise a 
reference to Cyrus is elaborated and explained." This practice 
is not limited to the eclogues derived from the work of Aeneas 
Sylvius. While there are few unfamiliar allusions in the Eclogues 
of Mantuan, Barclay sometimes explains such as are found 
there. For example, a mention of Maecenas is elaborated by an 
explanatory passage.” And this plan of making clear to his 
readers anything he thinks will be unfamiliar is extended to in- 
clude not only classical allusions, but also unfamiliar aspects of 
the life that he is describing.” The result is a poem that is much 
more suited to his audience than is the material from which it 
comes. While too much learning still appears to keep his whole 
work entirely in character, the show of learning, as such, has at 
least been greatly modified. 

Such changes as the foregoing, while having to do with 
material rather than external structure, are necessitated by the 
transfer of the epistle to the eclogue form. They add little to the 
increase in length of the Eclogues, but modify their general char- 
acter considerably. There is, however, a very elaborate eclogue 
machinery that must be worked out in the process of making 


* For examples see: 1. 935, 1120, 1150, 1176; 2. 302, 319, 780, 828, 868, 885, 
890, 957; 3. 372, 626-643, 752. 

10 2. 905-912. 

4 2. 1305 ff. 

24. 417. 

This is the character of the elaboration in 1, 752 ff., 1175 ff.; 3. 105 ff. 
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over a prose epistle into a pastoral poem. It was necessary to 
break up the argument into sections convenient to the dialogue 
form and assign them to the proper speakers. An opening pas- 
sage had to be furnished to account for the presence of the 
shepherds together and their choice of this particular subject 
of conversation. The pastoral setting must be arranged and the 
material adapted in such a way that it would be credible in its 
new guise. The invention of the entire eclogue machinery was 
necessary only in the case of the first three. The fourth and 
fifth being taken from similar poems of Mantuan were, generally 
speaking, already made to his hand. But even in these eclogues 
there are certain interpolations, either introducing new material 
or furnishing additional dialogue breaks, which cause variations 
from the exact form of the original and therefore required cer- 
tain changes on the part of Barclay. These changes, naturally, 
are responsible for a part of the increase in length of the English 
eclogues. Some of the additions are selected passages from 
Mantuan’s pastorals; others are largely, if not entirely, original 
with Barclay. But in any case they are part of the structural 
requirements of the eclogue and shouid be considered separately 
from the general adaptation of the Latin material. 

Most conspicuous, perhaps, of the additions due to the form 
are the prologues. These are not found even in the Eclogues of 
Mantuan. They include a general prologue to the Eclogues, a 
prologue to the first Eclogue (actually to the first three), and one 
each to the fourth and fifth. The first of these, consisting of 140 
lines, which serves as an introduction to the whole work may 
have been suggested by Mantuan’s dedicatory epistle. 

The other prologues are entirely his own invention; Man- 
tuan’s Eclogues begin at once with the dialogue. Barclay uses his 
prologues to give the setting, to characterize the speakers, and 
to indicate the subject matter. There is only one prologue for the 
first three Eclogues, which have the same subject discussed by 
the same persons, and are really artificial divisions of one work. 
Each of the others has its own prologue. In all three the shep- 
herds who are to speak are described in detail. Their personal 
appearance, clothes, condition in life, characters, and even their 
names are given. The prologue to the first Eclogue contains no 
reference to the setting. The other two, however, give an idea 
of the surroundings. Codrus and Minalcas have met while pas- 
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turing their sheep, the latter with only fourteen ewes, Codrus 
with his large flock all about him. Faustus and Amyntas, the 
speakers of the fifth Eclogue, have met in a cottage in winter, 
and while lying in the warm straw proceed to talk of the com- 
parative value of city and country life. This latter prologue is 
more elaborate in its descriptions than the other two, although 
in both the setting, as well as the character and condition of the 
speakers, is drawn from the corresponding eclogue of Mantuan. 
But in the Latin little attention is paid to such things. Barclay 
also gives a much more vivid picture throughout the body of the 
poem, with the material of the prologues in addition. On the 
whole, there is a considerable gain by this device, since the 
reader begins with a knowledge of the speakers, and the subject 
on which they are to talk. 

The introductions and conclusions are added because of the 
requirements of the pastoral form. The fourth and fifth Eclogues 
require no addition of this sort. But the material of Aeneas Syl- 
vius cannot be introduced abruptly. The shepherds must have 
some words of greeting with a gradual transition to the subject 
of courts and courtiers. In each of the first two Barclay has evi- 
dently not cared to construct an introductory passage. He 
therefore borrows the opening lines of Mantuan’s third Eclogue 
for his first, and Mantuan’s second for his second. Then follow 
original lines furnishing a transition to the real body of the piece, 
the material from Aeneas Sylvius. The introductory portion of 
Barclay’s third Eclogue is apparently his own work. It is also 
the best of the three. In it Barclay has taken the opening thought 
of the section of the epistle of Aeneas Sylvius which is contained 
in this eclogue, and builds up naturally and logically to it in the 
opening lines. This gives evidence of what Barclay could have 
done had he cared to spend more time on the literary structure. 
It is also proof that Barclay was not concerned with the literary 
form but with the profitable material to be reproduced. 

The endings of these eclogues are not as elaborate as the be- 
ginnings. The idea of closing the dialogue in the first Eclogue by 
the coming of a storm was suggested by the similar endings of 
Mantuan’s first and second. Barclay’s second Eclogue really has 
no formal ending; the dialogue simply comes to a stop. The close 
of the third Eclogue is much more elaborate, naturally so, since 
it forms a conclusion to the first three. 
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No less important to the eclogue structure is the arrange- 
ment of a dialogue that shall be as natural as possible through- 
out. Here again Barclay must call upon his own skill to break 
up the long passages from his original in such a way as to gaina 
conversational effect. There is little occasion for this in the 
fourth and fifth Eclogues where, like the introductions and con- 
clusions, the dialogue already exists and can be reproduced in 
much the same manner. In these eclogues, therefore, Barclay’s 
shepherds represent corresponding characters in the Latin, and 
where possible the same speech division is observed. The very 
considerable expansion of the English production, however, 
makes it impossible to follow the original absolutely. The long 
speeches of Mantuan are broken up into several more, usually 
by the interruption of the auditor who wishes to ask a question 
or comment in some way on what has been said. These breaks 
are of the same character as those in the other eclogues and can 
be considered together. 

In the first three eclogues the whole dialogue must be in- 
vented. It is true that in the first two Barclay has taken over 
the beginnings from two of Mantuan’s in which the dialogue is 
provided for. When he comes to the translation of Aeneas Syl- 
vius the real problem begins. Since it is impossible to go on at 
length without some break, the translation is interrupted occa- 
sionally wherever an opportunity is afforded by the nature of the 
text. Sometimes these interruptions are hardly in keeping with 
the subject, but usually there is at least some excuse. In fact the 
dialogue breaks are often suggested by the nature of the prose 
work. Since the latter is divided so obviously into sections there 
is always a natural pause at the end of each. In nearly every case 
of this kind the speaker pauses while his auditor makes some 
comment, objection, or suggests by a question what is to come. 
This in turn gives the cue for another long speech, again taken 
from Aeneas Sylvius. 

Thus when Cornix has finished his discussion of those who 
frequent courts because of ambition, Coridon says that he has 
heard enough of that and asks Cornix to tell of “‘might or hye 
aucthoritie.’’* Sometimes a long speech is introduced by a ques- 
tion by the other. In this way, near the beginning of the first 


“1, 907. 
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Eclogue, Coridon asks what are the desires of men who enter 
courts, since there are so many discomforts. Cornix enumerates 
them and then at the request of his companion goes into detail.” 
In several places in his epistle Aeneas Sylvius after making a 
statement says that his reader will probably make certain ob- 
jections. Barclay puts these objections into the mouth of the 
other shepherd. Often the objection is merely implied in the 
Latin, but is stated in order to create dialogue material in the 
English."* There are many other opportunities given in the Latin 
for a dialogue break in the English, although they are not so 
obvious, perhaps, as those mentioned. 

Suggestions from Aeneas Sylvius, however, are not numerous 
enough to furnish a sufficient amount of conversation. Coridon 
constantly interrupts his companion to express agreement with 
the sentiment of the speaker or wonder at the possibility of such 
enormity as has been related, or to compare the life of simple 
shepherds with the life of courtiers. A favorite form of interrup- 
tion is the comment that “these be hye matters,”’ and “‘farre 
beyonde my wit,”’ this being made after a passage that contains 
an especial display of learning. Sometimes these passages are 
much elaborated, especially when the interruption is due to the 
inability of Coridon to understand what Cornix is talking about. 
Thus when he asks Cornix what he means in speaking of those 
who “‘of their bellies are wont their God to make” Cornix ex- 
plains at length.!” In like manner he does not comprehend the 
figure of the court being a tempestuous sea,'* nor how one can 
commune with those authors who are dead.’® 

Such a break in the Latin serves to provide relief from a long 
speech, as well as to account for the shepherd’s knowledge since 
the other usually explains where he got the information. Some- 
times, too, a bit of dialogue is invented to fill in where Barclay 
has omitted a portion of the original. In the second Eclogue is a 
typical instance of this. The passage in the Latin contains too 


4 1, 633 ff. 

%* A good example of this whole practice is found in 1. 1123 ff. Aeneas 
Sylvius has been citing Biblical instances. Sed ista fortasse nimium religiose 
dicuntur, he says, and turns to Juvenal and Aristotle. Barclay omits this last, 
and the speaker continues in the same moral strain. Coridon breaks in: 

“Cornix, thy promise was not for to preache.” 
See also 1. 821, 1065 ff., 1166-67, and 2. 125-127. 
7 2. 537-578. 8 2. 1127-34. 19 3, 536-538. 
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many learned allusions for Barclay’s use, so he substitutes the 
dialogue.”° 

Another kind of dialogue addition is found in the transitional 
passages made necessary by the interpolation of original mate- 
rial, or of parts taken from some other portion of the Latin. 
Since the beginnings of both the first and second Eclogues are 
taken from Mantuan a transition is necessary to the matter 
taken from Aeneas Sylvius. The Mantuan passages serve merely 
to account for the meeting of the shepherds with no bearing on 
the subject of conversation. In the first Eclogue, especially, a 
transitional passage is important. The introduction from Man- 
tuan deals with the ills that shepherds must endure. This leads 
Barclay to have one of his shepherds decide to free himself from 
all this trouble by serving in the court. Then follows an argu- 
ment between the two which ends when Cornix, the elder and 
more experienced, proceeds to tell the evils of court life as stated 
by Aeneas Sylvius.™ The transitional passage corresponding to 
this in the second Eclogue is naturally much less extensive.” In 
Eclogues 1 and 3 Barclay’s praise of Morton and Alcock is fol- 
lowed in each case with dialogue transition to the real subject 
in hand.* In the first Eclogue Barclay again gets off his subject 
in his substitution of a list of English and foreign towns for the 
illustration of Aeneas Sylvius of the ways leading to Rome. He 
follows this, however, with some fifteen lines in which the con- 
versation is again turned to the life at court.™ In the fifth Eclogue 
the insertion of a long passage from another of Mantuan’s 
eclogues requires transitional passages both before and after it.” 
In the fourth Eclogue, since the Latin is used largely as a setting 
for Barclay’s original poems, or ‘‘songs,’’ much addition is re- 
quired to bridge the gap between what is Mantuan and what is 
Barclay. In one passage he prepares for the elegy on Howard by 
specific mention,” while there is an introduction to the song on 
the “‘fruitful clauses of noble Solomon,’”’ as well as to the elegy 
on the death of Howard.”* After this latter poem there is a short 
transitional passage to the final lines from Mantuan. An ex- 
amination of the foregoing specimens will show how far Barclay 


20 2. 868 ff. * 1. 606-622. 28 4, 791-822. 
1 1, 283-417. % 5. 803-807 and 5. 825-830. 
2 2. 59-69. * 4. 621-628. 


% 1, 53-577; 3. 521-526. 7 4. 719-758. 
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has been successful in arranging the dialogue structure of his 
Eclogues.** They illustrate Barclay’s method of creating dialogue 
where none exists, or of rearranging the dialogue where a similar 
form is before him. 


II 


But there is much more to be gained from a study of these 
dialogue passages than a mere evaluation of Barclay’s skill in 
handling the eclogue structure. That aspect is purely external. 
Barclay does not use such passages entirely for this artificial pur- 
pose. It is true that many times the conversation is manufac- 
tured for its own sake, but in all the longer dialogue interpola- 
tions there is a definite purpose. And here we pass from a con- 
sideration of Barclay as a writer who turns the work of others 
into English pastorals and see him in the aspect of an original 
poet. These longer passages which owe no more to their source 
than a suggestion or excuse for an interruption are often ex- 
tended to a length greater than necessary for a mere dialogue 
break. In such cases the purpose is usually moral instruction. 
Such passages reveal the real Barclay—Barclay the preacher. 
The older shepherd Cornix gives moral advice to the younger 
Coridon, but under this cover is Barclay instructing the reader. 

It is unnecessary to go into detail to show this as a glance at 
the text, almost at random, will make the practice evident. Wher- 
ever the conversational passages are much extended there is 
usually a moral aim. Sometimes there is a comment on the in- 
iquity of certain practices that have just been related, some- 
times an extension of the thought where it is sufficiently instruc- 
tive, and sometimes the moral is applied and made concrete. An 
example of the latter is a passage in the first Eclogue.*® The in- 
terruption here consists of thirteen lines in which Coridon’s 
relations with Godfrey Gormand are brought forward in cor- 
roboration of Cornix’s statement that praise is worthless which 
does not come of men who love virtue. A similar passage is 
found in the second Eclogue.** Here Barclay seizes upon the 


29 Some of the more conspicuous original dialogue passages not otherwise 
noted: 1. 421-431. 443-456, 493-496, 801, 821-823, 987-990, 1065 ff., 1167-68, 
1211-14, 1257-58; 2. 99-119, 125-128, 325, 383-387, 517-522, 869-878, 949- 
954, 1007-10, 1063-80, 1095-96; 3. 163-166, 215-225, 309-314, 355-360, 381- 
384, 597-598, 655, 723-724. 

3° 837-849. 31 2. 537-578. 
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phrase from Aeneas Sylvius concerning men who “‘of their bellies 
are wont their God to make.”’ With this as a text he explains 
in detail how the kitchen is the temple, the table the altar, the 
cooks ministers, etc. He closes with the charge that nobles, the 
people, and even “‘many of religion” have in this temple their 
chief devotion, and that now the way of the world is “first serue 
the belly, and after serue our lorde.”’ There is little of this mean- 
ing to be gathered from the Latin original. Barclay has taken the 
opportunity to preach a sermon, illustrating concretely, and 
summing up with reflections on the evils of the time. 

But the moral element introduced by Barclay is naturally not 
confined to the portions that are added primarily for the pur- 
poses of the eclogue structure. Throughout the five Eclogues 
moral passages are introduced, adding much to the length of the 
work and keeping it in conformity with Barclay’s aim of moral 
instruction. Sometimes these passages consist of only a line or 
two. At other times, a long passage is added at the end of a 
speech following rather closely the Latin original, in order to 
give Barclay’s reflections or extend the thought of the lines 
preceding. Such an addition is found in lines 1115-22 of Eclogue 
1. Aeneas Sylvius has discussed the present happy condition of 
the poor apostles as compared with that of Croesus. Barclay 
generalizes on the theme that faith in God is more profitable 
after all than mere worldly riches. 

Sometimes these additions do not come at the end of a speech 
but are inserted in a long passage from the original. They are of 
the same character, however, as the others. Here Barclay gen- 
eralizes from particular cases, makes a moral reflection, con- 
demns some wicked practice, or illustrates or explains the 
original passage. Often these interpolations take the form of 
proverbs® of which there is a large number throughout the 
Eclogues. These additions are so numerous that a comparison of 
almost any page of the text with the corresponding portion of 
the Latin will furnish examples. Even in the fourth and fifth 
Eclogues, those taken from Mantuan, which naturally do not 
offer such opportunities for moralizing as those from Aeneas 
Sylvius, these passages are almost as plentiful. A few references 
to the fifth Eclogue will show how many such additions are to be 


% Jamieson gives a list of proverbs taken from the Ship of Fools as well as 
from the Eclogues. Introduction to the Ship of Fools, xlix. 
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found in the short space of a hundred lines. Verses 107-110 apply 
Mantuan’s illustration and teach the lesson that men often will 
spend more labor on trifles than useful matters; 132-135 extend 
Mantuan’s thought that want comes from not taking thought 
for the morrow, with a generalization on the carelessness of 
youth; 173-176 that fortune is not the basis of excellence; 178- 
180, true honor is gained by virtue and wisdom; 190-192, riches 
and knowledge do not always go together; 199-200, profitable 
instruction should be preferred to pleasure. 

Barclay not only adds a moral touch wherever possible, but 
he is also quick to correct any wrong impression that the reader 
may have gained. He therefore sometimes expresses his disagree- 
ment with the Latin author. In the fifth Eclogue, for example, 
the speaker reproduces from Mantuan the argument that since 
men of the country suffer so much at the hands of citizens it is 
the duty of the former to take advantage of town dwellers at 
every opportunity, by fair means or foul. In the midst of this 
plea for underhand dealing Barclay inserts these lines: 


But this, Amintas, to me is greatest griefe 
And doubt, for it is ill stealing from a thiefe.™ 


The author of the Eclogues cannot subscribe fully to such a doc- 
trine as Mantuan expresses. There is a similar passage in the 
fourth Eclogue where Barclay stamps as “‘nothing veritable”’ the 
sayings of the astronomers as reported by Mantuan, but exhorts 
the reader to listen “though it be but a fable.’ 

Another interesting feature of the Eclogues which shows 
Barclay in his religious character is his attempt to modify to 
some extent, at least, the pagan tone of his sources. It is true that 
both Aeneas Sylvius and Mantuan were churchmen, but they 
were also Humanists. The result is that their writings in many 
ways reflect the influence of the classics. It is inevitable that the 
terms of the ancient religion should occasionally survive. Bar- 
clay endeavors to change this, or at least modify it to some de- 
gree. Just as in his effort to eliminate the show of learning in the 
epistle of Aeneas Sylvius Barclay is not entirely successful; he 
has not always been able to substitute Christian touches for the 
pagan note of his sources. The result is that Paris, Pan, and 


35, 961-962. 
* 4, 257-258. 
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Orpheus appear in company with Saul and Moses as examples 
of shepherds who have won fame.* In the entire speech in which 
these names occur, Biblical and classical characters are men- 
tioned with little regard to their congruity. Barclay’s general 
desire, however, is to write in Christian terms. 

This tendency takes several forms. Occasionally Barclay 
gives a turn to a word or phrase to gain the effect. Thus fortuna 
becomes “‘heauenly influence”’ (4. 419) ; truncatus est,““Receyued 
martirdome”’ (2. 1220) and the phrase gui ex unius voluntate 
becomes ‘“‘whose life and seruice on man doth depende’”’ (1. 
1022). In this latter phrase Aeneas Sylvius is discussing the un- 
certainty of the career of one whose career depends on the will of 
one man. Barclay generalizes, giving quite a different meaning. 
Sometimes a religious phrase in the original is strengthened in 
the English version. For example, quam deo servire becomes 
“then do the pleasure of God omnipotent”’ (1. 878); ex spoliis 
ecclesiarum, “‘Saint Peters or Christes patrimony” (1. 1281); and 
prestanti virtute, “holy as . . . Saint Powle”’ (1. 734). Many ref- 
erences to the pagan deities are eliminated with the substitution, 
usually, of the Christian God. In 2. 83-84 deos propitios is 
omitted as is the case many times with similar phrases. Codrus 
swears ‘‘by holy Peters cope”’ instead of per Superos, per Olym- 
pica numina juro (4. 1141), and repetivit Olympum is turned into 
“ascended vp to the firmament” (5. 390). Other examples are 
“of God almightie”’ for de superis (5. 412); ‘‘our Lorde”’ for divos 
(5. 404); “God omnipotent” for superos (5. 455); ““God’’ for 
Regnator Olim pi (5. 500); while Barclay substitutes throughout 
(although not consistently) the word God for the Latin plural 
gods. An extreme example of this practice is the insertion of the 
phrase ‘“‘defending the churche” in a quotation (without credit) 
from Cicero. All such alterations or additions go far to produce 
the total effect for which Barclay is striving. 

The moral tone of the Eclogues as a whole cannot be empha- 
sized too much. It is the key to all Barclay’s work. His Ship of 
Fools had moral instruction as its chief aim, and the Eclogues 
were written mainly for the same purpose. Whatever popularity 
these works achieved was probably due, in a large measure, to 
this quality. It is true that he spent considerable care, as has 
been seen, in turning his Latin material into the eclogue struc- 


% 5. 481-485. 
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ture, but this was merely the means to an end. The works of 
Aeneas Sylvius and Mantuan were chosen as the basis of the 
Eclogues because Barclay felt them to be profitable, and the 
modifications of that material which appear in the English ver- 
sion tend always to heighten this moral effect. The very consid- 
erable changes for the purpose of making the scene English 
are after all a part of the medium for the transmission of the 
moral teaching. He adapts the material in this way to the under- 
standing of his English audience. Even the long original passages 
on Alcock and the poem called the ‘“Towre of Vertue and Hon- 
our’’ are not introduced primarily to pay a tribute to the Bishop 
of Ely, or to glorify the house of Howard. The aim of the Alcock 
passages is expressly stated as “‘all other shepheardes to vertue 
to excite.’? And the poem on Howard discloses its theme in the 
title. One need look no farther than the prologue to discover 
Barclay’s object in writing. ‘‘No name I chalenge of Poete 
laureate,”’ he says, since he seeks none of the rewards of the 
poet.* His reward is to be “the glorious sight of God my Sa- 
uior.”” To Him he calls for help in his labor and not to the 
heathen Muses.*’ The excuse for his work is 
That it conteyneth bothe laudes of vertue, 


And man infourmeth misliuing to eschue, 
With diuers bourdes and sentences morall. 


With such forces impelling him to write it is to be expected that 
Barclay should not pay most attention to the excellencies of his 
literary form. The emphasis is always on the moral content of 
the work. The final proof of all this is that on the title-page of 
the Eclogues he signs himself ‘“‘Alexander Barclay, priest.” 


III 


But the preacher must consider his audience as well as his 
material. Barclay is furnishing for English readers a version of 
Latin works intended for a very different audience. It has al- 
ready been seen how the form has been changed and much of the 
show of learning that characterizes the original has been elimi- 
nated. But Barclay has made his work into an English poem 
with local references scattered profusely throughout. Illustra- 


* Cf. also 4. 743-744. 
7 Cf. 4. 755-756. 
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tions and allusions that will be familiar to his readers have been 
introduced. The result is a work that might seem entirely the 
product of an English writer. It may be remarked in passing 
that the changes made to get the local effect contribute largely 
to the increase in length of the English poem as compared with 
the Latin sources. And this increase, as in the case of other ad- 
ditions already considered, is so skilfully managed as to be 
hardly noticed until a careful comparison with the original is 
made. The local allusions and references are added almost in- 
cidentally and the general effect is built up gradually. It is true 
that the longest passages original with Barclay deal with local 
subjects. The Alcock and Morton passages and the long poem 
on the death of Howard take considerable space and add much 
to the total of Barclay’s independent work. But throughout the 
poem are scattered the touches that do most to produce the 
effect of an original English composition. 

The most obvious means by which this effect is gained is a 
continual reference to things English. Towns and rivers and 
other geographical terms are frequently mentioned, English his- 
torical figures are brought in, English proper names, trades, 
money, games, and the like are spoken of in many places in the 
book. Such references, especially the geographical and historical, 
call attention to the fact that the poem is an English production. 
To heighten this impression the author lays the scene of the 
Eclogues, so far as they may be said to have a definite location, 
at or near the town of Ely. Several] writers on Barclay have used 
the numerous references to the country about Ely as proof that 
the Eclogues were written while Barclay was located there. This 
assumption may or may not be correct, but it seems safe to say, 
at least, that the dialogue does take place between shepherds 
who are tending their flocks near Ely. In the Eclogues of Man- 
tuan there is no definite attempt to localize the poems. With 
Barclay everything points to Ely as the scene. And Ely by its 
very location lends itself readily to the pastoral type of poetry. 
It will be remembered that the town is located on the “Isle of 
Ely” in the heart of a vast lowland district known as the fen 
country. In recent years this land has been drained extensively, 
but until long after Barclay’s time it was a vast marsh. The 
excessive rainfall of the district was discharged upon the low- 
lands just as the author of the Eclogues describes, and the waters 
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of the fen abounded in the fish and aquatic fowls listed in the 
poem. In the summer, however, the marshes made excellent 
pasturage where large flocks of sheep were maintained. And 
there shepherds may easily have met and talked just as did 
Cornix and Coridon or Codrus and Minalcas, and if their con- 
versation was not of courts and courtiers it probably referred to 
the river breaking its banks, or to the great cathedral in sight, 
or trips to the neighboring towns of Cambridge or Huntington. 
There would be also many references to the fen country just as 
is true with Barclay’s shepherds (1. 517, 529; 2. 49-50; 3. 457, 
475; 4. 318; 5. 395, 943). The third of the above references shows 
that the shepherds who are talking are in the fen country, while 
the lines cited from the third Eclogue prove that the fen men- 
tioned is that about Ely. Specific mention is made of Ely Mon- 
astery,** the Isle,** and Ely.** The passages in eulogy of Alcock, 
Bishop of Ely, and his predecessor Morton show an acquain- 
tance with the work of the two, and a desire to pay a tribute to 
them. A passage from the first Eclogue*®® as well as the third* 
discuss elaborately Ely Cathedral and the good deeds of the 
Bishop. There are many other less obvious indications which 
would also lead to the conclusion that Barclay had Ely in mind 
as the location of the pastoral dialogue. 

In addition to the passages which mention Ely and the coun- 
try thereabouts, various other English places are spoken of. 
Where such names are introduced they are either substituted 
for some unfamiliar place mentioned in the Latin, or are inter- 
polated to give an effect more familiar to the reader. Most of 
these references are made so casually that the effect of natural- 
ness is gained without the reader’s suspecting that the name 
does not come from the original work. The speakers sometimes 
mention places in which they had been. Thus Cornix speaks of 
Croyden as a place where he once lived,“ and quotes from a 
preacher he had heard there.*t He quoted also from a scholar 
whom he had heard in Cambridge® as well as from “‘the olde 
freer that wonned in Grenewitch.”’” Geographical names are in- 
troduced in many other ways. Alcock’s church is “‘twenty sith 
more gay” than all the churches “‘betwene the same and Kent,’’* 


38 3. 845; 3. 507; 2. 1008; 3. 508. 41 1, 389; 1. 965. 
39 343-374, 1. 865; 5. 789. 
4° 469-508, ® 1, 535, 
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and the hearer is told in another Eclogue that he will find men 
willing to reward his efforts ‘“‘between this place and Kent.“ A 
similar phrase is Coridon’s remark that there is none like the one 
referred to “‘betwene this and Croydon.’ Near the close of the 
third Eclogue“ Cornix exhorts all shepherds “from hence to 
Salisbury” to be contented with their lot. In two or three places 
are lists of English names. In Eclogue 1*” Barclay elaborates by 
inserting such a list. Aeneas Sylvius speaks of the foolishness of 
a man who chooses the worse of two ways to Rome. Barclay 
substitutes for Rome the names of twelve English towns with the 
addition of four foreign cities. A similar list is to be found in the 
fourth Eclogue**® where Barclay illustrates at length Mantuan’s 
statement that no man is sufficient unto himself. These passages 
are but specimens which show how Barclay manages to give the 
effect of a local English setting. 

In much the same way allusions are made to English per- 
sonages. In the first Eclogue*® Barclay adapts a passage from 
Aeneas Sylvius in which the latter admits that a number of 
rulers whom he names have no part in the general blame which 
he lays upon princes and courts in general. In particular Aeneas 
Sylvius excepts his own sovereign Frederick III. Barclay re- 
peats the list of worthy princes, in which list, however, Henricus 
Sanctus becomes “holy Henry lying at Windesore.”” Then he 
pays a tribute to Henry “which nowe departed late,” as well as 
to his king, Henry VIII. The long poem inserted in the fourth 
Eclogue has already been mentioned as an elegy on the death of 
Sir Edward Howard. Before the poem begins its hero is praised 
and his name appears a number of times throughout the stanzas. 
There is also a reference to the sons of the “‘noble lorde Ha- 
warde.”’ Among those who have gained the castle, in addition to 
Howard, are Henry VIII, Corson, and Talbot. In the same 
Eclogue, the ‘‘Dean of Powles’”’ (Colet) is substituted for Man- 
tuan’s Umber, with the comment that “‘this man hath won some 
soules.’’®° Farther on in the Latin from which Barclay’s fourth 
Eclogue is taken Mantuan mourns that Augustus is gone, never 
to return. Barclay links his name with that of Edward, and in- 
troduces Micenus and Morton together with the same lament. 

“4, 541. 7 427 ff. 6 4. 451-452. 


% 1, 843. # 315-318. 8 4, 521-524, 
* 763. 670 ff. 
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Morton had already been praised as the shepheard “‘which woned 
in Mortlake” in connection with the first of the long passages 
in praise of Alcock. These latter are full of local color in addition 
to paying a tribute to a great English bishop. There are many 
less obvious touches throughout which help to give the value of 
an English composition. 

Although the names of the shepherds who do the talking are 
taken from Mantuan and are of the conventional eclogue type, 
and while other similar names are mentioned, a large number of 
really English names are introduced. Among these are Kate 
(twice), Jill, Jenny, Bessie (twice), Nan, Robert, John, and 
Roger. The name Mably is inserted twice, in one case as a sub- 
stitute for Mantuan’s Neaera.™ Where money is spoken of it is 
in terms of groats and pounds; birds, fish, and animals are of 
the sort familiar to the English reader; and beer and ale are often 
substituted for the wine of the Latin, or added to the list. In two 
instances™ the ale is specifically said to be of Bentley’s brewing. 
English songs are mentioned such as “the birde of Cornewall,”’ 
“the Crane and the Kite,” and in the fourth Eclogue Minalcas 
is asked to sing of “‘mayde Marion,”’ Robin Hood, and other 
tales that were probably well known in Barclay’s day. Where 
Aeneas Sylvius calls the singers of the court the best, Barclay 
adds “and of the French gise.’’* Such foreign minstrels were 
probably at the English court at the time, and Barclay includes 
them for a share in his general condemnation. All such inter- 
polations as have been here reproduced are so worked into the 
material from the Latin that there is no break in the thought. 
The addition of a few words here and there, however, often 
changes the whole tone of the original matter. And a careful 
comparison of Barclay with his Latin sources will show in addi- 
tion how largely this material is adapted by the simple device 
of omitting what is unfamiliar to the English reader while re- 
taining what he well knew. 


IV 
Barclay’s general method of adaptation can best be sum- 


marized, perhaps, by an examination of a few specimen passages 
which show how he has handled his material and made it over 


8 1. 499. & 2. 698 and 4. 722. % 2. 328. 
® 5. 71. 86 2, 259, . 
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into a new poem. The following lines from the beginning of the 
fifth Eclogue furnish an example of this, although there is less 
addition here, fewer changes, and the Latin is followed more 
closely than is usually the case. The italicized passages are Bar- 
clay’s additions to the original. 


The winter snowes, all couered is the grounde, 
The north wind blowes sharpe and with fereful sound, 
The Jonge ise sicles at the ewes hang, 
The streame is frosen, the night is cold and long, 
Where botes rowed nowe cartes haue passage, 
From yoke the oxen be losed and bondage, 
The ploweman resteth, awoyde of all businesse, 
Saue when he tendeth his harnes for to dresse. 
Mably his wife sitteth byfore the fyre, 
All blacke and smoky, clothed in rude attire, 
Sething some grewell and sturring the pulment 
Of pease or frument, a noble meat for lent. 
The summer season men counted nowe laudable 
Whose feruour before they thought intolerable. 
The frosty winter and wether temperate 
Which men then praysed they nowe disprayse and hate. 
Colde they desired, but nowe it is present 
They braule and grutche, their mindes not content. 
Thus mutable, men them pleased can not holde, 
20 Ab great heat grutching, and grutching when.it is cold. 


It is at once evident that all the additions of the first five 
lines are for the purpose of adapting the Latin to English condi- 
tions. Mantuan is describing an Italian winter, much milder 
than the season as Barclay knows it. Barclay’s additions, there- 
fore, intensify the severity of the winter, making it more in ac- 
cordance with his own and his readers experience. In line 9 he has 
substituted for Mantuan’s Neaera, the English name Mably. 
The passage closes, in the fashion typical to Barclay, with a 
moral drawn from the description. It is likely that a number of 
the phrases added for the English version are inserted for the 
purposes of rhyme and meter, but in every case they contribute 
to the general adaptation. They are by no means mere padding 
since they add specific details which make the whole picture 
more vivid and realistic. 

Another specimen will show how Barclay occasionally uti- 
lizes the same idea and general plan of the Latin while changing 
his material completely for the benefit of his readers. This will 
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best be illustrated by reproducing together the Latin and its 
English parallel. 
Mantuan 6, 219-21: 


Cornix. Non habitant Colubri quaedam Balearibus arva proxima (non mem 
ini nomen)neque noctua Cretam, neo nemus Egeriae sonipes, nec vir bonus urbem, 


Rarclay 5. 939-44: 


As many todes as breede in Irelande, 

As many Gripes as breede in Englande, 

As many Cuckowes as singe in lanuary, 

And nightingales as sing in February, 

And as many whales as swimmeth in the fen, 
So many be there in cities of good men. 


Further comment should be unnecessary. 

There are also in this same eclogue several other passages 
which reveal Barclay as freely adapting his materials. The five 
lines of Mantuan, 6. 158-162, are expanded to thirty in the 
English version (5. 686-715). Mantuan devotes only two lines 
to his dishonest baker who learned deception in the city. Barclay 
changes the illustration to the description of the quack apothe- 
cary, adds hucksters, a costermonger, a hostler, and a barmaid. 
The latter, who is called specifically ‘wanton Besse,” and the 
hostler have their characters fully described. As good an exam- 
ple as this, although the changes are less obvious, perhaps, is the 
long passage in which the beginning of the diversity between 
town and city dwellers is described.® Barclay adds freely to the 
Latin, interspersing the account with moral applications, general 
comments on the faults of mankind, realistic and descriptive 
touches. Reissert®* classes as highly original the picture of Eve 
in the midst of her children—the description of a true English 
peasant family. While this is probably an overstatement, Bar- 
clay gains much in realism over the Latin. Besides this descrip- 
tion of Eve with her children, the most considerable elaboration 
is in the lines where God is pictured as bestowing the honors of 
the world upon the children whom Eve had left in sight, and 
later in the passage in which those who have been hidden come 
forth and receive their places as the future toilers of the world. 


7 5. 237-396. 
* ©. Reissert, Die Eklogen des Alexander Barclay. Neuphilologische Beit- 
rage, Hannover, 1886. 
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Barclay adds to the list of honors many new offices, many of 
them English. This is more especially true in the case of the un- 
fortunate sons. English trades are given them, and, unlike the 
Latin, they are also invested with the insignia of their station 
and the tools of their trades. 

One of the best illustrations of Barclay’s method as a whole 
is the long passage from the second Eclogue® which describes the 
troubles of courtiers in eating and drinking. Here can be found 
all the characteristics already noted—the omission of classical 
authorities, the addition of realistic details, etc. The interesting 
feature is the manner in which he has adapted the account to 
make it familiar to the English reader. The food described by 
Aeneas Sylvius is the diet of Italy. A large part of this is com- 
posed of vegetables such as cabbage, turnips, peas, beans, len- 
tils, etc. Barclay substitutes cheese, eggs, milk, and the like. The 
bear meat of the Italian becomes simply “‘rude meat,” while the 
kinds of fish mentioned become the English varieties. Moreover, 
many of the dishes of Aeneas Sylvius are actually of the finer 
sort served at court. Barclay discards these entirely in many 
places, and in others makes a selection of those that will be most 
nearly understood by his simpler readers. The whole passage is 
especially typical of Barclay’s realistic treatment. He adds de- 
tails in nearly every line, stressing always the more disgusting. 
Nor does he qualify his examples as in the case of Aeneas Syl- 
vius. In the anecdote describing the dangers of eating from the 
common bow! where knives flash and fingers are cut off, Aeneas 
Sylvius reports it as an experience that once happened to a 
Florentine dining at the table of an Archbishop of Stirgonia 

Gran, Hungary). In the Latin it is only a single occurrence in a 
far-away place. Barclay reports it as often happening at the 
English court 

There is no need, however, to multiply illustrations of Bar- 
clay’s general method. Enough has been cited to show how the 
material was selected, how it was adapted by the author for his 
English public, and how he always keeps before him the purpose 
of edifying his reader 

Joun Ricuie SCHULTZ 
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JON pORLAKSSON—ICELANDIC TRANSLATOR 
OF POPE AND MILTON 


I 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Within a year of Pope’s death, a boy, whose name was to be 
interestingly linked with the poet of Twickenham, first saw the 
light of day in distant Iceland. Jén Porliksson, the future trans- 
lator of the Essay on Man, was born December 13, 1744, on the 
farm of Seléradalur in Arnarfjérdur on the northwestern coast 
of Iceland. He came of a good stock. His nearest ancestors on 
the father’s side include a great number of clergymen and promi- 
nent laymen, renowned for physical prowess or for mental abili- 
ties. Farther back he is connected with several of the bishops 
and the highest secular officials. A paternal great-great-grand- 
father, J6n Loptsson (in the sixteenth century) was counted 
among the more learned men of his age, at one time Rector of 
the Skalholt Cathedral School. On the mother’s side Porlaiks- 
son’s grandfather was one of a group of brothers famed for 
physical strength and courage; whereas his grandmother was 
noted for her charity. An uncle on Porlaksson’s paternal side, 
who graduated from the University of Copenhagen in 1730, was 
one of two students receiving highest honors. 

Our poet’s father, Porlikur Gudmundsson, was a clergyman, 
acting first as assistant to his father at Selardalur, then as pastor 
of the parish for ten years, at which time he forfeited his cleri- 
cal office; later he was prefect (s¥yslumadur) in various parts of 
Iceland.? From the pen of a fellow-clergymen, a reliable source 
as he was an initimate friend of Pori4kur’s, we have a descrip- 
tion of the poet’s father, portraying him as ‘‘a man of great 
gifts, pious, honest, generous, and a faithful friend; also, much 
interested in making money, vacillating, addicted to drink and 
when drunk intractable.’ 


‘ For his life, see [slensk lj68abék Jéns porlékssonar (Kaupmannahéfn, 
1843) u, xvii-xl; Jén porléksson: Dénarminning (Reykjavik, 1919), pp. 3-33; 
Rimur of Hensna-péri (Reykjavik, 1919), pp. 6-30; Erslew, Forfatter-Lexicon, 
11, 362-363; Poestion, J. C., Islandiche Dichter Der Neuseit (Leipzig, 1897), pp. 
270-275. 

? About him, see Bogi Benediktsson, Sfslumannazfir, tv, 350-354. 

* Afisaga J éns profasts Steingrimssonar (Reykjavik, 1913-16), pp. 270. 
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Concerning the poet’s mother we unfortunately know noth- 
ing, except about her parentage and good family connections as 
referred to above. 

Environment and early training are always of importance, 
particularily in the life of a poet. Regrettably, the available in- 
formation regarding Porlaksson’s childhood and youth is very 
meagre. Where he spent those years of his life has even been 
somewhat disputed. Reliable sources, his own poems included, 
establish, however, beyond any doubt that at the time he en- 
tered the Skdlholt Cathedral School (1760) he was living with 
his parents on their farm, Teigur, in the South of Iceland. There 
is also on record evidence which points to his having lived with 
them during his earlier years.‘ 

As regards Pporlaksson’s early training we are again in the 
dark. It is safe to assume that in accordance with the custom of 
his age he received in his home instruction in fundamentals, such 
as reading, writing, and religion. Moreover, it is highly proba- 
ble that he received more advanced instruction, preparatory to 
attending school, from his father, who as we recall was a clergy- 
man. In this connection it may be pointed out that in accordance 
with the regulation of 1743 no student was to be admitted to the 
Cathedral Schools unless he could read well and write tolerably; 
nor was anyone who had commenced the study of Latin after 
he was 15 years of age to be admitted, unless he possessed un- 
usual aptitude for study, was capable and eager for knowledge.® 

In the fall of 1760, at the age of fifteen, Porlaksson entered 
the Skalholt Cathedral School. During his three years there he 
distinguished himself as a student, ranking second from the top 
in his second year and leading his class in the third year. At 
graduation the rector describes him as “‘second to nore of his 
classmates in sciences and languages, but superior to most of 
them.” More specifically he is said to have possessed good 
knowledge of Greek, Latin, theology, the fundamentals of phi- 
losophy, and mathematics. As customary in diplomas of the time, 
mention is also made of the student’s morals, which in this case 
are described as good.* Evidently, therefore, Porlaksson has 


* Jin porléksson: Dénarminning (Reykjavik, 1919), pp. 9-10. (Footnote by 
the editor, Dr. J6n Porkelsson). 

’ P. Pétursson, Historia Ecclesiastica Islandiae (Havniae, 1841), p. 11. 

6 [slensk lj68ab6k J. borlakssonar, 1, xxiii. 
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faithfully applied himself to his studies. What part he had in 
student affairs, outside the classroom, we do not know, al- 
though one would not unnaturally expect so prominent a stu- 
dent scholastically to have been somewhat of a leader among his 
fellow-students. 

In order to get some idea of Porlaksson’s literary and linguis- 
tic equipment for the tasks he was later to undertake, a glance 
at the curriculum of the Cathedral School in his day is of value. 

Since the middle of the sixteenth century two Latin Schools 
(Cathedral Schools), principally for preparing clergymen, had 
been in existence in Iceland, at Skalholt in the South and at 
Hélar in the North. Although frequently in financial difficulties, 
these institutions managed to exist and maintain a fairly high 
standard of scholarship for their time. In 1743 new school regu- 
lations were adopted, according to which the schools were to 
continue largely as theological seminaries, the principal subjects 
of instruction being Latin, Greek, theology, philosophy, mathe- 
matics, and music. A somewhat more detailed discussion of the 
curriculum is of interest. In Latin students were to receive such 
instruction as would enable them to read books on history and 
theology and write and speak the language correctly; in Greek, 
they were to be able to translate the New Testament. In theol- 
ogy the instruction was to be modelled on that given in Den- 
mark and Norway, the Bible itself being the principal subject 
of study. The fundamental principles of logic and moral and 
natural philosophy exhausted the demands in that field the ex- 
tent of the instruction to be determined by the teacher accord- 
ing to the ability of the pupil. The same provisions were laid 
down regarding Hebrew, the writing of poetry in Latin, oratory, 
letter-writing, and composition in the mother tongue. It was 
emphasized that the teachers should possess good knowledge of 
their native language (the Icelandic) that they would be 
able to instruct their pupils in writing pure Icelandic in an 
unaffected style. Some instruction was to be given in Danish 
and the students were to translate passages from it into Latin. 
The pronunciation in the languages, in particular, was to be 
emphasized. Elementary study of vocal music and the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic were also among the subjects listed. In- 
struction in world history, with special reference to the history 
of the Danish kingdom (i.e., Iceland, Norway, and Denmark) 
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was included in the curriculum, as well as political science and 
international law (jus publicum universale).’ 

Unfortunately these regulations were not carried out for sev- 
eral reasons, so that the instruction during Porlaksson’s at- 
tendance at the Cathedral School was a good deal more re- 
stricted; and such was the case until after 1800. Quoting from 
a reliable source: “In Latin few students read more than the 
biographies of Cornelius Nepos, parts of Virgil’s Aeneid, and 
some of Ovid’s letters; they also memorized rules of rhetoric 
and prosody, both in Latin, in addition to extensive glossaries. 
In Greek only a small part of the New Testament was read.’’* 
The instruction in theology, history, and geography was very 
limited, according to our authority; and further it appears that 
no attention was paid to Danish, Icelandic, philosophy, politi- 
cal science, and international law; exercises in composition were 
restricted to those in Latin.® As the rector of the Skalholt Cathe- 
dral School in Porlaksson’s day Bjarni Jénsson’® was an un- 
usually able scholar, it is possible that a somewhat higher stand- 
ard was maintained." 


7 P. Pétursson, ibid., pp. 17-18 (nos. 37 and 39). 

8 Jén Sigurdsson, “‘Um skéla a Islandi,” N$ Fjelagsrit, m (1842), 121. 

* Ibid., p. 122. Another dependable source agrees substantially with 
Sigurdsson’s statement regarding the subjects taught, namely, Arni Helgason, 
“Frdsagnir um skélalif 4 fslandi, etc.,” Safn til sigu Islands og islenskra bék- 
menta, tv, 84-85. 

© About him, see Janus Jénsson, “Saga latfnuskéla 4 fslandi,” Timarit 
Békmentafélagsins, x1v (1893), 65-66. Cf. P. Pétursson, ibid., pp. 374-375. 

11 Cf. Jén Sigurdsson’s statement: ‘‘But I have heard that in the Sk4lholt 
School (at least for some time) all the New Testament was read (e.g., in Greek) 
and some of Horace.” Op. cit. (Footnote) pp. 121-122.— Porlaksson’s poems con- 
tain few references to classical literature. Ovid’s Metamorphoses is mentioned, 
as are Virgil’s Aeneid and Georgics (Ljédab6k, 1, 350 and 481). Horace is more 
often referred to, as Porldksson not only paraphrases in an epigram the famous 
description of the Latin mountain laboring to bring forth a mouse (Ljédabdék, n, 
416), but translates, or rather paraphrases, as well one Ode and a part of an 
Epistola (Ljédab6k, 1, 236-238 and 399). This indicates perhaps that Horace 
was studied at the Skdlholt School in Porldksson’s day and would then support 
Sigur%sson’s statement quoted above. Porldksson’s also once mentions Plautus 
and translates few lines from the latter. As neither the Metamorphoses nor any 
of Plautus’ writing seem to have been included in the school curriculum, Por- 
laksson probably made their acquaintance through his reading. He was un- 
doubtedly a lover of books. This we gather from a short poem addressed to the 
anonymous donor of a book, beginning: “Best of gifts is given.” (Ljé6dabd6k, pp. 
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Although somewhat fragmentary, this information concern- 
ing education in the poet’s day gives us some idea of his prepara- 
tion for his literary labors, and against that background they 
become all the more impressive. Apparently no attention was 
paid to foreign languages outside the classical and perhaps Dan- 
ish, at least indirectly. Anyone wishing to obtain knowledge of 
other languages had either to study them by himself or with a 
private tutor. In the case of Porlaéksson most likely the former 
was true. At any rate his translations are an eloquent testimony 
to his mastery of Danish and German. According to his own 
testimony he also acquired some slight knowledge of the English 
language during his earlier years." 

After graduation, Porlaksson was for several years secretary 
to Governor Magnis Gislason, and upon the latter’s death to his 
successor Olafur Stephensen. In 1768 our poet was ordained as 
minister and became assistant to the Reverend Gisli Jénsson in 
Saurbejarping in Dalasysla, a district in western Iceland. When 
Gisli died, shortly afterwards, Porléksson succeeded him as 
clergyman. 

About this time occurred an event, undoubtedly of great im- 
portance for Porlaksson’s future life. Among his neighbors and 
parishioners was a wealthy farmer, Brynjélfur Bjarnason by 
name, connected by birth as well as by marriage with leading 
families in the country. With one of this farmer’s daughters, 
Jérunn, described as a lady of great promise, Porlaksson fell 
deeply in love, wishing to marry her. She returned his affection, 
but opposition on her father’s part proved an unsurmountable 
obstacle, and the match came to nought. Class pride and the 
young clergyman’s economic prospects were probably the rea- 
sons for Brynjélfur’s deciding thus, as there is no reason to be- 
lieve that he disliked Porlaksson personally. If love always finds 
a way, in this case it was not the most desirable one. Shortly 
after (1770) Jérunn gave birth to a son, and Porlaksson, being 
the father, forfeited his clerical office; this was the usual punish- 
ment for such offences. Some time following this episode he spent 
with friends in western Iceland, acting during the next winter 
as secretary to Surgeon-General Bjarni PAélsson. In the spring 





364-365). Unforunately, we know nothing definite about the poet’s early 
reading. 
12 [;6dab6k, 1, xxxii. 
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Porlaksson was reinstated as a minister, soon forfeiting his office, 
however, through a recurrence of his former offence. Yet Bryn- 
jolfur did not relent. 

Naturally, one would expect to find in Porlaéksson’s poems 
some reference to this unfortunate affair. One does, but not to 
the extent to be expected. In all, five short stanzas are devoted 
to the matter. In the first one, which is sad in tone and breathes 
sincerity, the writer pays tribute to the beauty of his beloved. 
The only other verse dedicated to her is in a lighter vein, ex- 
pressing the hope that the author will enjoy his lady’s company 
when youth is restored to him in the life to come. Judging from 
the other stanzas concerning the affair, the father’s opposition 
has spurred Porléksson to take his revenge in the manner de- 
scribed.” This reaction on the poet’s part was most natural, as 
we have it on his own authority, that he was by nature un- 
yielding.“ 

It is hardly to be doubted that the affair did, in some degree, 
influence Porléksson’s view of life and future course. His feeling 
for Jérunn must have been deep-rooted as it is known to have 
lasted long. Nor was Jérunn’s love of a shorter duration as she 
never again thought of marriage. 

Unfortunate as was Porlaksson’s love affair, fortune smiled 
on him from another direction. In the very year of his second 
forfeiture of his clerical office (1773) an event took place de- 
stined to bring in its train results important for Porliksson’s 
future as a poet and for the literature of his country. This was 
the establishment, at Hrappsey in Breidifjérdur in western Ice- 
land, of a new printing press, an undertaking of great cultural 
importance as the only press existing before in the country was 
limited almost exclusively to religious works.” A rival devoted 
to the publication of other literature was therefore sorely needed, 
and this need the new press was to meet. To the sponsors of 
the enterprise Porlaksson wrote a poem of congratulations, 
which, although in a light vein, clearly shows that he was deeply 
interested in the undertaking and recognized its importance.” 

8 1 jddab6k, 1, “Mansaungsvisur,” pp. 553-554. 

“4 Tbid., “Sjalisl¥sing,” p. 505. 

46 See Halidér Hermannsson, The Periodical Literature of Iceland, Islandica, 
x1 (1918), 6. 

6 [j6dab6k, 11, “Fagnatarésk til Olafs Olafssonar og Boga Benediktssonar,” 
pp. 444-446. 
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There is no reason to believe that he was influenced by the pros- 
pect of future employment, although he later worked for the 
publishers at proof-reading, translating and the like, for some 
years. Of greater interest and importance is the fact that through 
the influence of one of the founders of the printing press, Olafur 
Olavius,'’ Porlaksson entered upon his career as translator of 
contemporary literature, which later led to his larger undertak- 
ings in that field. 

Other matters also engaged our poet’s attention. His love 
affairs were not ended. While in Hrappsey he became interested 
in Margrét, the daughter of Bogi Benediktsson,'* the associate 
of Olavius. This time the courtship resulted in marriage, which, 
however, did not prove very happy for either party, the two 
being highly incompatible: she of vehement disposition and ac- 
tive in household affairs, he temperamental and obstinate, and 
little interested in business matters. Financial difficulties also 
added to their troubles. These adverse circumstances, combined 
with Porlaksson’s former love-affair, which doubtless continued 
to gnaw at his hearts strings, must have lowered his spirits, al- 
though he seems to have managed to maintain, at least on the 
surface, surprising cheerfulness and hopefulness. His unsuccess- 
ful love and his uncongenial marriage may partly account for 
his later amorous affairs, for which he became notorious, al- 
though heredity probably also played a part. Nor is it to be for- 
gotten that unfounded and exaggerated stories readily grow up 
around outstanding and interesting personalities of any age. 
Porlaksson may well have shared that fate. 

Over four years had now passed since Porlaéksson had lost 
his clerical office and the time seemed ripe for his reinstatement. 
This was brought about through the influence of a faithful 
friend, an admirer and supporter, the Reverend Arni Pérarins- 
son. In 1784 he visited Denmark to be consecrated as Bishop to 
Holar, in northern Iceland; and as a result of his efforts, Por- 
laksson was reinstated by a royal decree in 1786. Never had 
his prospects been brighter. Bishop Arni had procured for DPor- 
laksson’s favorite son, a boy of great promise, a scholarship in 


17 Olafur Olafsson (Olavius), 1741-1788, an author and naturalist. For his 
life, see Bricka, Dansk biogr. Lexikon, p. 393. Cf. P. Pétursson, Hist. eccl. 
Islandiae, p. 400. 

8 See, Aifidgrip fedganna J éns Peturssonar, etc. Videyarklaustri, 1823. 
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the Hélar Cathedral School, intending also to provide the poet 
with a suitable parish, as under the terms of the reinstatement 
he could only hold office in the diocese of Hélar. Again, how- 
ever, fortune turned against him, dealing him two most severe 
blows. An untimely death claimed his beloved son in the fall of 
1786. The father’s sorrow found expression in one of his very 
best commemorative poems, fraught with deep feeling.’® The 
second calamity soon followed when, in July, 1787; his bene- 
factor, Bishop Arni, died unexpectedly. Among Porldksson’s 
many funeral poems it is surprising to find none dedicated to 
the memory of this excellent man, who was not only ready to 
support the poet financially, but sought as well to direct his 
gift of song to the highest purposes, It is not difficult to under- 
stand what torments Porlaksson’s sensitive soul must have suf- 
fered during this period of adversity. 

Upon the death, in the summer of 1788, of the clergyman 
at Begisd in Eyjafjérdur, porlaksson was appointed to the par- 
ish, with which his name has since been identified. Evidently 
anxious to settle down and take up his clerical duties anew, he 
went at once to the North, reaching Begisd in November. His 
arrival was quiet and unostentatious, in fact pathetic. He was 
poorly dressed and travelled alone, on foot.2® Who would have 
surmised that here journeyed the poet laureate of his generation, 
one who was destined to enrich Icelandic literature as only few 
have done, past and present? 

Pporlaksson desired his wife Margrét to join him at Begisa, 
but she preferred to remain in their former home, not wishing 
to leave comfortable circumstances for the uncertainty and the 
meagre prospects of her husband’s new parish, fearing also that 
their domestic troubles would not diminish under more straight- 
ened conditions. Thereafter, although no formal separation took 
place, she resided at their former home until her death in 1808." 
Of their relations, if any, after this we know nothing. At the 
time of her death Porléksson wrote a poem in her memory, 
which breathes nothing but admiration, referring to her as a 
‘‘woman of honor,” a person “gifted and virtuous.”™ That the 


1% [1 76dab6k, 11, “Sorgin { Nain,” pp. 306-309. 

20 Tbid., “Kaldeggin,” pp. 531-533. 

*1 Jén porléksson: Dénarminning, p. 17 (footnote). 
@ [j6dab6k, 1, “Margrét Bogadéttir,” pp. 236-237. 
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poet’s opinion of his wife, as expressed in these verses, was not 
a mere sentiment on his part is proved by her pastor’s estimate 
of her; he describes her as “upright and helpful.’ 

Although Porldksson’s arrival at Begisf was made under 
inauspicious conditions, it marked the beginning of the most im- 
portant period in his life. During his stay there, which lasted 
until his death, he gained the friendship of many excellent and 
learned men, who not only aided him financially, but, what is 
much more important, encouraged him to literary pursuits of 
the highest order. These years at Begisé saw him undertake and 
successfully complete the gigantic labors of translating into Ice- 
landic no less than three literary masterpieces, Pope’s Essay on 
Man, Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Klopstock’s Messias, besides 
writing and translating a number of shorter poems—a task it 
seems quite sufficient for one who could devote all his time to 
his literary work. Porlaksson had many others. Although he 
probably did not take much of a part in public affairs, he must 
have devoted much time, first to his pastoral duties, which there 
is no indication that he neglected, and secondly to superintend- 
ing and assisting in the farming, his principal means of liveli- 
hood. In a poem of his, describing the work in the hay-field and 
enumerating the workmen, he includes himself,“ a common 
thing indeed among rural clergymen in Iceland. When the 
Scotchman Henderson visited the poet in 1814, he “found him 
in the meadow assisting his people in the hay-making.” (See 
below.) It is clear, however, that husbandry did not greatly in- 
terest him; his inclination was doubtless primarily literary. In 
common with many other poets he never was a man of means. 
As he himself puts it cleverly in one of his verses: ‘“‘Since my 
coming into this world, poverty has been my consort; thus we 
have held together but two, less than seventy winters. Whether 
we shall hereafter ever be separated, he only knows who wedded 
us.””> This should not, however, be taken too literally. Dr. J6n 
porkelsson, who bases his opinion, among other sources, on the 
amount of Porlaksson’s estate at the time of the poet’s death, 
thinks that the latter’s poverty has been somewhat exaggerated, 


*% J én borlaksson: Dénarminning, p. 17 (footnote). 
* [j68ab6k, uu, “Sl4ttumennirnir,” pp. 401-402. 
% [j6dab6k, u, pp. 523-524. 
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and this may well have been the case.* Doubtless, however, 
there were periods when he was in dire need, and it certainly is 
true that he never was a man of any considerable means. His 
poems bear ample testimony to that fact. 

Porlaksson’s ability and success as a preacher is a matter of 
difference of opinion. ‘‘He never became noted for his preaching,”’ 
says Jén Sigurdsson, his editor and biographer.” Commenting 
on Sigurdsson’s view of this matter, however, the Reverend 
Einar Sigurdsson, a most reliable person, writes as follows: 


I see from your preface that you have been informed that he (i.e. J6n Porléks- 
son) was not a great preacher. How can this be true? Whoever heard him speak 
could not but say of him that Svada were sitting on his lips. So ready was his 
speech. Charming and fluent eloquence played on his lips. His eyes sparkled, 
clear and bright, like silvery stars in the azure sky, and deeply impressed those 
who saw him. When I came to know him, every other feature had been marred 
by age and adversity. It is hard to have the unenlighted common people pass 
judgement on one’s official functions. You see from his poems how he describes 
his parishioners who were neither noted for their education nor for their morals. 
Perhaps they did not like his admonitions. Probably, for this reason they have 
depreciated his preaching. Moreover, how could it be that the choice and ele- 
vated ideas which so frequently adorn with their beauty his original poems— 
such unusual inspiration—should have departed from him in the pulpit? There 
are still extent in the possession of my brother, the clergyman at Hrafnagil, 
parts of a sermon by Porléksson, marked by eloquent oratory and poetic flight 
in no way inferior to what I haveseen by Atterbom and Tegnér among the Swedes 
and superior to the speeches of Vallin.** A judicious and religious woman whom 
I knew, in the parish of Begis4, always admired his teachings.” 


This is probably a more correct view of the matter, as any- 
one who has read Porlaksson’s poems, original and translated, 
will feel constrained to admit. 

Outside of his quarrel with Magnus Stephensen, which will 
be discussed later, Porlaksson appears to have led a compara- 
tively quiet although a busy life during his years at Begis4, en- 
gaged primarily in his literary labors. In 1814 Ebenezer Hender- 


* Jén borldksson: Dénarminning, pp. 29-33. 

27 [j6dab6k, u, p. xb. 

2 P. D. A. Atterbom (1790-1855), a Swedish poet, literary historian, and 
leader of thought; noted as an orator, Esias Tegnér (1782-1846), the famous 
author of the Fridtjofssaga, also renowned for his eloquence. J. O. Wallin, 
(1779-1839) Archbishop of Sweden, poet and translator, but most famed as an 
orator. 

% Jén porlaksson: Dénarminning, pp. 228-229. 
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son visited the poet. His account is of interest and not without 
its value: 


We had scarcely entered the beautiful valley called Oxnadal, when Sira Jon 
(Henderson’s companion) made a sudden stop, and pointing to a house on the 
opposite side of the river, told me it was the abode of their celebrated poet. 
‘What!’ I exclaimed, somewhat taken by surpirse ‘is it there the translator of 
Milton resides?’ ‘Yes,’ was the reply. ‘He is still alive, and it is some time since 
he finished the translation of that sublime poem.’ (i.e. Paradise Lost). I now 
stopped my horse and felt at loss to determine whether I should return to the 
poet’s that evening, or postpone my visit till my return from the west. 


About ten o’clock I rode in company with Sira Jon, and Sira Hallgrimur, to 
Begisé, the dwelling of the poet, Sira Jon Thorlaksson. Like most of his brethren 
at this season of the year, we found him in the meadow, assisting his people in 
the haymaking. On hearing of our arrival he made all the haste which his age 
and infirmity would allow; and, bidding us welcome to his humble abode, he 
ushered us into the apartment where he translated my countryman into Ice- 
landic. The door is not quite four feet in height, and the room may be about 
eight feet in length, by six in breadth. At the inner end is the poet’s bed, and 
close to the door, over against a small window not exceeding two feet square, is 
a table where he commits to paper the effusions of his muse.*® On my telling him 
that my countrymen would not have forgiven myself, had I passed through this 
part of the island without paying him a visit, he replied, that the translation 
of Milton had yielded him many a pleasant hour, and often given him occasion 
to think of England; but as his residence was so far north, and he had now lived 
so long without seeing any of Milton’s countrymen, he had not entertained the 
most distant idea that he ever was to be favored with such a gratification. For 
some years past our poet has been occupied with a translation of Klopstock’s 
Messias. The first fourteen books are ready, and the fifteenth was begun last 
spring. He acknowledges, however, the impossibility of his reaching the bold 
and adventurous heights of that poet so happily as he had done the flights of 
Milton, being now upwards of seventy years of age.*' Alluding to his halting, he 
said, it could not be a matter of surprise, since Milton had used him several 
years as his riding horse, and spurred him unmercifully through the celestial, 
cahotic and infernal regions. (Cf. Ljédab6k, u, “Hamférin,” pp. 511-514). 


Henderson then goes on to describe Porlaksson’s physical en- 
vironment. As this is not without significance for the character 


%° Dr. Jan Porkelsson seems to doubt this description, saying: ‘Henderson 
does not describe as ample the house-accommodations at Begis4 at that time, 
and not very credibly, but his report can now neither be proved nor disproved.” 
J6n porléksson: Dénarminning, p. 32 (footnote). 

1 Cf. Ljé6dabék, m1, p. 523, a stanza written to M. Stephensen, where the 
same thought is expressed. In my estimation this is only modesty on the poet’s 
part or a mistaken idea of his. Cf. Dr. A. Jéhannesson’s estimate of the transla- 
tion of Messias, J. bérlaksson; Dénarminning, p. 170. 

* E. Henderson, Iceland, etc. (Edinburgh, 1818), pp. 94-100. 
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and the inspiration of a poet, his description is worthy of repro- 
duction: 

The situation of his abode is truly poetic. It lies near the junction of three 
beautiful valleys, the rivers of which also join at the same line, and form a broad 
and rapid stream. Close behind the farm is a number of beautiful cascades, at 
various heights up the mountain; and the prospect is bounded on every side by 
stupendous mountains, some of which exceed 4000 feet in height, and assume 
at the summit the most rugged and fantastic forms.’’* 


Henderson’s description of the visit shows that he was deeply 
impressed by the venerable poet and his achievements, fully 
realizing what poetic talents, courage, and perseverence were 
required to complete successfully his great literary undertakings 
in the face of the gravest difficulties. The visitor’s high estimate 
of the translation, which led him to say: “‘Should circumstances 
prove favourable, I may, perhaps, at some future period, get 
it printed in England,’™ further testifies to his regard for the 
poet, as does the fact that Henderson secured for Porliksson a 
considerable stipend from a certain society in England. 

A little later the same summer Porlaksson was honored with 
a visit from another distinguished foreigner, Rasmus Christian 
Rask, the famous Danish philologist. As far as I know he has 
left no written account of his visit. His appreciation of the poet 
is, however, clear from the fact that he began immediately after- 
wards to collect Porlaksson’s original poems. Rask was, more- 
over, instrumental in securing for the poet an annual award of 
money from the Danish government, Iceland, of course, being 
at that time a province of Denmark.* 

The visits of these two foreign scholars and their profound 
appreciation of his work, were both gratifying and encouraging 
to porlaksson. Coming from strangers it was a rare tribute, the 
more so as it is certain that only few of the poet’s own country- 
men possessed the knowledge and insight thoroughly to appre- 
ciate his most important literary contributions, namely, his 
translations. In a clever epigram he alludes to this, saying: ‘“The 
natives spit after him whom other nations show honor. Is this 


% Henderson, op. cit., p. 100. 

* Henderson, op. cit., p. 99. 

% Porldksson wrote a poem to Rask in appreciation of latter’s work on the 
origin of the Icelandic language and the philologist replied in Icelandic verse. 
Cf. LjéSab6k, 11, 365. 
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caused by friendship?—Yes!’’ A shrewd observation, hitting the 
mark squarely. 

Having had the satisfaction of finishing his last great task, the 
Icelandic translation of Klopstock’s Messais, Porlaksson died 
on November 21, 1819. 

Thus came to an end a life rich in varied experiences and 
achievements. The sources of our poet’s life being few and mea- 
gre, he himself having left no autobiography, we must turn to his 
poems for most of our information regarding his character and 
outlook on life. To interpret these I shall attempt in connection 
with a discussion of his poetry. 

The external appearance of a poet is also of interest. No 
portrait of Porlaksson appears to have been preserved; hence, 
it is fortunate that he has left us a word-picture of himself in 
one of his poems. He was of medium height, slender and stoop- 
shouldered. His hair was fair; his hands small, as was his head. 
The eyes sparkled, keen as flint, under heavy brows. The face, 
dotted with pock-marks, was heavily bearded. He had a snub 
nose, the tip sharply upturned. His body was in constant mo- 
tion. Aside from this description of his general appearance, he 
comments on a few of his characteristics: that he has a reputa- 
tion of being talkative, and that he frequently writes verses to 
the enjoyment of many people. We also learn that he was at 
once of an excitable and stubborn disposition, and “that he al- 
ways looked sweetly in the direction of the ladies.’’*” 

Regarding his physical appearance the description is there- 
for of value, but much less so as far as his character is concerned. 
But it never was intended to be of that nature. The poem is in 
a humorous vein, in fact, a versified letter, written, probably at 
request, to Porlaksson’s sister, whom he asks in the concluding 
stanza to commit the verses to the flames. That the poem was 
composed when the poet was still in the prime of life is evident 
from the reference to his fair hair. For a knowledge of the deeper 
qualities and characteristics of the poet, we must search his 
more serious productions. 


* [j6dab6k, 1, 525. 

7 [j6dab6k, ni, “Sjalislysing,” pp. 505-506. Cf. Lj6dab6k, 1, xviiand Rimur 
af Hénsna péri, p. 24.—My friend and teacher, Professor Halldor Hermannsson 
of Cornell University, read this article in manuscript and gave me some valuable 
suggestions. 
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porlaksson’s death called forth many tributes, some of which 
will be quoted in a following chapter. Suffice it to say at this 
point that he was generally mourned as the leading (national) 
Icelandic poet of his age. It is as a poet that we are primarily 
interested in him. As such he reached his greatest heights, and 
why should we not measure men as we do mountains? For in the 
realm of the arts only the best survives. 


RICHARD BECK 
The University of North Dakota 





GLOSSES ON GERHART HAUPTMANN 


I. Einsame Menschen and La Dame aux Camélias 


Einsame Menschen is a momentous landmark in the rise of 
contemporary German drama.' It has been heralded as the 
climax of Ibsen’s influence on young Hauptmann;? its filiation 
to Rosmersholm has been discussed countless times. Naturalism 
and Ibsen’s manner joined hands in this play to produce a dra- 
ma whose technique was praised by otherwise captious critics,’ 
and carped at by loyal friends of the poet.‘ It evidently meant 
the fulfilment of the great longing with which the Deutsche Mo- 
natsblatter had looked forward to the advent of the New Drama. 

And yet, as is well known, there was no unbridgeable gap 
between the fin de siécle and the much-decried parlor drama; 
Ibsen’s euvre was in more than one respect akin to the drama 
of Dumas fils and Augier.* When Lemaitre and Sarcey, and 
after them, a host of French critics’ asserted that Ibsen did 
nothing but echo sentiments, ideas, and motives of the French 
Romantics, they were not altogether wrong. Still, they did not 
realize that the new dramatists by re-creating the shopworn ac- 


cessories of the parlor drama had thoroughly reformed the stage, 
and actually created a new drama. 

A striking illustration of this fact is offered by Einsame 
Menschen, unequivocally autobiographical® and yet somewhat 
similar, as was pointed out by A. Bartels,® to an early play by 
Hermann Bahr, Die neuen Menschen (1887). After Bartels, the 


1R. M. Meyer, Die deutsche Lit. des 19. u. 20. Jisdts, hgg. u. fortges. v. 
Hugo Bieber. 7. Aufl. (Berl.: G. Bondi, 1923), p. 545. 

* E. Sulger-Gebing, G. H. 3. Aufl. (Leipzeig u. Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1922), 
p. 31. 

*H. Bulthaupt, Dramaturgie des Schauspiels, tv, 3. Aufl. (Oldenburg u. 
Leipzig, 1902), p. 501. 

4 P. Schlenther, G. H., neue Ausg. v. A. Eloesser (Berlin: S. Fischer, 1922), 
p. 78. 

5 A. Soergel, Dichtung u. Dichter der Zeit (Leipzig: Voigtlander, 1912), p. 71. 

* Stated as early as 1883 by A. Klaar, Gesch. des mod. Dramas in Umrissen 
(Leipzig/Prag; Freytag-Tempsky). p. 306; cf. also L. Benoist-Hanappier, Le 
Drame naturaliste en Allemagne (Paris: Alcan, 1905), pp. 312, 315-316. 

7K. K. T. Wais, “Ibsens Aufnahme bei d. frz. Kritik,” Archiv. f. d. Stud. 
d. neuer. Spr., cL1x (1931), p. 70 ff. 

® H. v. Hiilsen, G. H., Reclam (Leipzig, 1927), p. 60. 

* G. H., 2. Aufl. (Berlin: E. Felber, 1906), p. 73 ff. 
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remcte kinship of the plots was maliciously insisted upon by E. 
Lemke” but not one who ever read Bahr’s immature play, which 
could scarcely be called a drama, and the plot of which in reality 
attempts to demonstrate the opposite of Hauptmann’s thesis 
would ever think of charging Einsame Menschen with the faint- 
est reminiscence in this respect." 

The climax of Hauptmann’s drama is the scene in which 
Frau Vockerath asks Anna to leave her son’s house in order to 
avert a catastrophe. It has not yet been pointed out that there 
is a remarkable similarity between this scene and the famous 
climax in Alexander Dumas fils’s La Dame aux Camélias, over 
which generations shed burning .tears in Germany also.” 

The situation is analogous in the two dramas in many a re- 
spect. In both dramas, the son is in love, and the affair is likely 
to wreck his life. In both cases, one of the parents implores the 
‘“intruder’’ to give up the son, and does so with success. A closer 
analysis will throw an instructive light upon the technique of the 
naturalistic drama. 

The scene between M. Duval and Marguerite Gautier (111, 5) 
takes up eleven pages in the Calmann-Lévy edition (Thééire 
com plet, 1, 128-139). At first, M. Duval is rude to Marguerite, 
taking her for a mercenary character whose only wish is to take 
advantage of his son’s naiveté. After she convinces him in pas- 
sionate words of the purity of her feelings, he changes his tone 
and apologizes: ‘‘Aussi, est-ce au nom de vos nobles sentiments 
que je vais vous demander de donner 4 Armand la plus grande 
preuve d’amour que vous puissiez lui donner” (p. 132). Mar- 
guerite has a presentiment of what he is going to demand: “‘Oh! 
monsieur, taisez-vous, je vous en supplie; vous allez me de- 
mander quelque chose de terrible, d’autant plus terrible que je 
l’ai toujours prévu: vous deviez arriver; j’étais trop heureuse.” 
(loc. cit.) 

In his reply, M. Duval uses a word which is characteristic 
of the entire parlor drama: ‘‘... nous causons comme deux 


10 G. H, (Hanover, Leipzig: E. Letsch, 1923), p. 264. 

4 Cf. Brandes’s critique of Bahr’s play, ““H. Ibsen u.s. Schule in Deutsch- 
land,” Gesammelte Schriften (Miinchen: A. Langen, 1902), 1, 47 ff. 

#2 On the international success of Dumas’s drama cf. Pierre Lamy, Le 
Thédtre d’ Alexandre Dumas Fils (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France, 
1928), pp. 41-43. 
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coeurs honnétes...’’ And then: “‘... aussi est-ce comme un 
pére que je vous parle, Marguerite, comme un pére qui vient 
vous demander le bonheur de ses deux enfants’’ (Joc. cit.). He 
refers to his daughter whose marriage plans would be ruined if 
Marguerite did not give up Armand. Marguerite misunderstands 
M. Duval. She is ready to accept a temporary separation from 
Armand in eight lines. But she is soon given to understand that 
she is asked to leave her lover for ever. She passionately pro- 
tests, mentioning that she does not expect to live long, where- 
upon M. Duval comforts her: “. . . vous étes jeune, vous étes 
belle. . . .”” She will soon fall in love again. In the long argument 
which follows, M. Duval depicts the dark future which waits 
for the lovers unless they part. At last, Marguerite is broken, 
and after a lengthy soliloquy, she consents to depart. 

The analogous scene between Frau Vockerath and Anna 
takes place in the fourth act of Einsame Menschen. In the Fischer 
edition (1928), printed in very large characters, it takes up three 
pages (pp. 124-127), the text being about one-tenth of the corre- 
sponding scene in Dumas’s play. 

The scene, at the first glance, betrays the total lack of the 
rhetoric of Dumas. No lengthy introduction is needed, naturally, 
since the mother lived in the same house side by side with the 
woman who was about to conquer Johannes. Frau Vockerath 
begins with a veritable cri du ceur, and implores Anna with the 
tone of her voice rather than with anything else: ‘‘Sie fleht Anna 
an, mit einer riihrenden, flehenden Gebiirde.”’ 

Anna understands the gesture immediately: ‘‘Ich weiss, was 
Sie wollen.” She is broken-hearted but her heart-rending sorrow 
is less articulately, and yet, more poignantly expressed than that 
of Marguerite Gautier: “‘die Stimme versagt ihr, dann iiber- 
wiltigt sie ein Anfall von Weinen und Schluchzen.”’ 

To be sure, the situation is not exactly the same as in 
Dumas’s drama. Frau Vockerath is a deeply religious person 
who is stirred by the moral danger threatening her son in an 
illicit relationship. Still, even though much more concisely, she 
has almost identical ideas, at times even similar words in the 
delicate situation. She encourages Anna as Duval did Mar- 
guerite: “Fraulein Anna! Liebes Fraulein! Wir miissen den 
Kopf oben behalten. . . .” She has. like Duval, deep compassion 
with the girl, whose past is not revealed and remains mysterious 
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throughout the play: “Sie haben Schlimmes mitgemacht... .” 
But she is young, like Marguerite, and she will forget: “Und 
Sie sind ja auch noch so jung, so jung, Fraulein. In Ihrem Alter 
iiberwindet man ja noch so leicht.”’ Frau Vockerath, like Duval, 
does not want to judge, but wishes to speak to her like a woman 
to a woman, and as a mother: “. . . und als Mutter will ich zu 
Ihnen sprechen.” M. Duval pleaded with Marguerite for his 
daughter; he told Marguerite of the danger to her marriage 
plans in twenty lines which he wound up by saying: “‘L’Avenir 
d’une jeune fille qui ne vous a fait aucun mal peut donc étre 
brisé par vous. Marguerite, au nom de votre amour, accordez- 
moi le bonheur de ma fille” (p. 133). 

Frau Vockerath expresses this same anxiety concerning her 
daughter-in-law’s future in four words: ‘‘. . . Lassen Sie Johan- 
nes los—eh alles verscherzt ist—eh Kathes Herz bricht. Haben Sie 
Erbarmen!”’ 

Only the poet himself could tell whether this scene of Ein- 
same Menschen was actually reminiscent of Marguerite Gautier’s 
pathetic love. With the tremendous popularity of Dumas’s 
play,” a subconscious reminiscence would have been easily pos- 
sible. That question is, however, of a very minor interest. 
Though the scene forms an organic part of Einsame Menschen, 
and is entirely in keeping with the tone, plot, and characters 
of the drama, a comparison with its predecessor illuminates the 
technique of the naturalistic stage. By a total lack of rhetoric, 
the place of which was taken by expressive and simple gestures 
or inarticulate sounds, in the language of drab everyday life, 
loose and brief at the same time, and by eliminating the mono- 
logue, Hauptmann has created here a scene of plastic beauty 
and stirring humanity, beside which the glittering phrases of 
Dumas sound like hollow bombast.“ 


II. Die versunkene Glocke—A Re-interpretation 


Countless efforts have been made to solve the symbolism of 
Die versunkene Glocke. A great deal of labor was expended to 
prove that its dreamy world represented the flight of the artist 


18 A significant witness to the fact is M. G. Conrad, Fransdésische Charakter- 
képfe, 2. Aufl. (Leipzig: C. Reissner, 1881), p. 148. 

4 On the revolt against the style of the drame realiste cf. J. Réhr G. Hs 
dramatisches Schaffen (Dresden u. Leipzig: E. Pierson, 1912), p. 18 ff. 
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from reality,“ to show that Heinrich the bell-founder was a 
phantast who sought not truth but happiness,* to demonstrate 
that he was a creator in the sense of Zarathustra," and to point 
out that its plot meant that the artist’s life and death depended 
upon the success or failure of his work.'* According to a recent 
and little sympathetic account of Hauptmann’s art’® only the 
monistic and scientific interpretations by Sternberg®® and by 
Wulffen™ are thoroughly and unobjectionably satisfactory. This 
categorical statement, however, was promptly rejected by Fr. 
R. Zenz, who contradicted a number of Sternberg’s conclusions, 
and saw in Heinrich a descendant of Faust.” 

No other contemporary drama has aroused so much con- 
troversy as Die versunkene Glocke. It was greeted by some critics 
as the apogee of the naturalistic drama, and by others as a sig- 
nal of its final decline. Every motive in it found enthusiastic in- 
terpreters and deprecating censors. Truly, it must be admitted 
that the furor philologicus has been greatly overdone in the case 
of this exquisite play, and one must agree with Zenz that a clew 
to all the esoteric symbols of the drama may possibly be fur- 
nished only by the poet himself.“ Indeed, most of the zealous 
commentators forgot that a great deal of the drama is simply a 
fairy tale which ought not to be interpreted according to the 
rules of logic and everyday common sense. In their fever of in- 
terpretation, they left no character or motive of the poem un- 
touched.™* 


4% H, Helmer, Das Symbolische in G. Hs Mérchendrama “Die versunkene 
Glocke, 2. Aufl., Breslau-Leipzig-Wien, 1897. 

%* H. Lorentz, Der Ideengehali der ““Versunkenen Glocke,”’ (Leipzig, 1898), 
p. 13. 

17 A. Rode, H. u. Nietssche, e. Beitrag sum Verstindnis der ““V ersunkenen 
Glocke, 2. Aufl. (Hamburg), p. 8. 

18 M. Freyhan, G. H. (Berlin: E. S. Mittler u. Sohn, 1922), p. 113. 

1# E. Lemke, op. cit., pp. 265 ff. 

2° G. H., Der Entwicklungsgang s. Dichiung, “Neues Leben” (Wilh. Born- 
graber, n.d. [1910] or pl.), pp. 245 ff. 

%1 G. Hs Dramen. Kriminalpsychologische u. pathologische Studien. 2. Aufl. 
(Berlin-Lichterfelde: Dr. P. Langenscheidt, 1911), pp. 170 ff. 

= Geist u. sinnliche Erscheinung in den Dramen G. Hs (Berlin: Hempel & 
Co., 1925), p. 61. 

3 O?. cit., p. 65. 

™ Horst Engert, Die Tragik der dem Leben nicht gewachsenen Innerlichkeit 
in d. Werken G. Hs. (Leipzig: Braun, 1910), p. 30. 
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As is well known, Die versunkene Glocke, too, is a fragment of 
Hauptmann’s Generalbeichte. Personal elements abound in it 
behind the symbols.” It came after the fiasco of Florian Geyer, 
and in it, Hauptmann revealed problems of his very own, both 
as man and as poet. The finest analysis of Heinrich’s elusive 
character has been offered by Horst Engert in whose conception 
Heinrich is “ein Typ, der Typ des Ubergangsmenschen, mit den 
zwei Seelen in der Brust, von denen die eine mit Pietat am Alten, 
Hergebrachten hingt, die andere nach dem Neuen, Zukunfts- 
trichtigen strebt.’”* To see merely the Faust-like traits in this 
enigmatic character is as much as to forget the inexorable sen- 
tence passed on him by Wittichen, and evidently endorsed by 
Hauptmann himself. The burning words with which she lashes 
him 

Ma koan dersch soan: du woarscht a groader Spross, 

stoark, doch nich stoark genung. Du woarscht berufa 

ock blus a Auserwihlter woarschte nich. (2454-2456). 
were the self-tormenting admission, or rather, the despondent 
doubt of Hauptmann in himself. 

Instead of Faust, another great literary character suggests 
itself as a parallel, Don Quixote, which has had an immense 
popular vogue in Germany ever since 1630.” A. W. Schlegel 
and Schelling put a romantic and universally accepted construc- 
tion on the basic idea of Cervantes’ novel as the greatest ex- 
pression of man’s dualistic nature, and “of the antagonism be- 
tween life and dream, triviality and ideal.’’** H. Heine gave a 
classic formula to this conception in his introduction to an edi- 
tion of Don Quijote in 1837: “Was nun jene zwei Gestalten be- 
trifft, die sich Don Quixote und Sancho Panza nennen, sich be- 
stindig parodieren und doch so wunderbar erginzen, dass sie 
den eigentlichen Helden des Romans bilden... .’** The dis- 


% P. Fechter, G. H., Sibyllen-Verlag (Dresden, 1922), p. 43. 

* G. Hs Sucherdramen (Leipzig-Berlin: Teubner), Zeitschft f. Deutschkunde, 
18. Ergiinzungsheft (1922), p. 31. 

27 A. Steiner, “Zum Thema des D. Quijote in Deutschl. im XVII. Jhdt,” 
Arch. f. d. Stud. d. neuer. Spr. (1930), pp. 101 ff. 

%8 J.-] A. Bertrand, Cervantes et le Romantisme allemand (Paris: Alcan, 
1914), p. 207. 

** For a modern and luminous discussion of the novel in this sense cf. 
George T. Northup, Am Introduction to Spanish Literature, (The U. of Chicago 
Press, 1925), pp. 251-252. 
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harmonious, romantic-tragic dualism of man, divided in two 
characters produced Cervantes’s immortal satire; this same 
dualism, combined and ill-balanced in one character resulted in 
Heinrich’s tragedy. Hauptmann’s hero was a dreamer, running 
like Don Quixote after many a fata morgana, chasing the rain- 
bow of freedom, art, and lofty ideals. He lost his head in the 
clouds, was dragged down to earth by reality, and finished by 
losing the ground under his feet. 

There are some positive indications in Die versunkene Glocke 
that Hauptmann may have actually had Don Quixote in mind 
when drawing the character of Heinrich the Dreamer. There 
appear in the drama three unnamed characters, the parson, 
the school-teacher, and the barber, who according to all com- 
mentators, have a symbolical significance. Engert interprets 
them as ‘“‘Vertreter des Volkes, der Allgemeinheit, der Gesell- 
schaft.... Der Pfarrer hat allerdings noch eine weitere Be- 
deutung, die uns aus dem dritten Akte klar wird. Hier ist der 
Pfarrer fiir sich der Vertreter des Christentums, eines kirchlich 
orthodoxen Christentums, der Kirche.’*® Lemke, too, construes 
them as mere types, phonographs, devoid of all plasticity. 
Whereas Marschan® finds in the parson only a representative 
of human narrow-mindedness, Haack,® who is certainly com- 
petent to judge such characters, considers him “refreshing.” 
All three characters appear in the first act, searching for Hein- 
rich. After saying a few indifferent words in the second act, with 
the exception of the parson, they do not reappear on the stage; 
we merely hear of them in the fourth act. One may readily ac- 
cept the parson and the school-teacher as types of average man- 
kind; but the appearance of the barber is less easily explicable. 
Is it possible that Hauptmann regarded just this trade as typical 
of everyday humanity? The identification of Heinrich with Don 
Quixote suggests another explanation. The best friends of the 
Knight of the Woeful Countenance were the village priest, and 
Master Nicolas the barber, who like their counterparts in Die 
versunkene Glocke, went in quest of their lost friend; in the second 


3° Die Tragik der dem Leben nicht gewachsenen Innerlichkeit etc., p. 31; cf. 
also G. Hs Sucherdramen, p. 32. 

31 Op. cit., p. 272. 

2 Das Mitleid bei G. H. (Dortmund: Fr. Wilh. Ruhfus, 1919), p. 104. 

% Die Pfarrergestalien bei G. H. (1930), p. 18. 
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part of Cervantes’s novel, they are joined by the Bachelor 
Sampson Carrasco, who also becomes one of the intimates of 
Don Quixote, and who corresponds to Hauptmann’s school- 
teacher. 

Was this parallel accidental, or indeed reminiscent of Cer- 
vantes? The question whether Hauptmann actually conceived 
of Heinrich as a lineal descendant of the Knight of La Mancha, 
could be answered only by the poet himself who has been quiz- 
zically reticent on all efforts of his commentators. 

ARPAD STEINER 


Hunter College 





REVIEWS 
LANGUAGE. By Leonard Bloomfield. New York, 1933. Large 
8vo. ix+564 pp. 


When Bloomfield’s Introduction to the Study of Language 
appeared in 1914 works of importance on general linguistics in 
English were, if we except Max Mueller’s Science of Language, 
confined to Whitney’s well-known study and to the translation 
of Paul’s Prinsipien. In spite of the fact that in its psychological 
interpretations it inclined rather one-sidedly to the psychology 
of Wundt, it has nevertheless served a useful purpose, especially 
in courses on general linguistics in our schools. In these nineteen 
years linguistic study, stimulated in part by the controversies 
arising over Wundt’s work and by the theories and publications 
of such scholars as de Saussure and his Geneva group, of Jesper- 
sen, Noreen, Meillet, Sapir, Pedersen among others, had made 
advances of such importance as tc make a new edition of this 
work not only desirable but almost imperative. 

The new edition has benefited by the author’s thorough 
study of developments in the field of linguistics during these 
years, in which he has been not only a prominent teacher and 
investigator in the Indo-European field but also a student of 
languages outside this field. In the new edition he is not inter- 
ested primarily in advocating certain theories concerning lan- 
guage but in presenting as objectively as possible a picture of 
the present status of the study of linguistics. It is natural in 
such a study that the IE languages and especially English should 
come in for the greater share of attention, but possibly to an 
even greater extent than in works of this type are languages out- 
side of the IE field introduced for purposes of comparison. In 
addition to the languages considered in the first edition the 
author’s special investigations into Tagalog, Menomini, and 
other American languages are utilized to throw additional light 
on linguistic problems. The new edition is, therefore, an entirely 
new work of at least twice the compass of its predecessor. The 
discussion of linguistics from the psychological standpoint is 
confined, in theory at least, to an objective presentation of the 
mentalistic and mechanistic viewpoints, although one suspects 
the author of mechanistic leanings. As a matter of fact, this dis- 
tinction has less value than one might think, since one is not 
necessarily an out-and-out mentalist or mechanist but might 
adopt certain attitudes of both. While making use of the findings 
of psychology in so far as it has been of positive value in helping 
to solve linguistic problems, the author wisely emphasises the 
facts of language throughout rather than psychological inter- 
pretations. 

To give the reader even a superficial idea of the contents of 
the work in the space allotted to me here is quite impossible. 
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The twenty-eight chapters are subdivided into two hundred and 
fifty-nine sections, each of which treats a unit phase of the sub- 
ject-matter of the chapter. The chapters themselves are arranged 
in a natural order so that subjects most closely related follow 
each other. The first four chapters beginning with a history of 
linguistic study and ending with a survey of the languages of 
the world may be regarded as an introduction to the main body 
of the work. The next four discuss the phonetic structure of 
language. Since it is the function of speech forms to convey 
meanings, a chapter on the psychological and semantic import 
of meaning follows. The grammatical, the largest group, em- 
bracing seven chapters deals with the morphological, syntactic, 
and lexical features of language. Three unrelated chapters, one 
on the history of writing, one on the comparative method of 
language study, and one on the often neglected study of dialect 
geography are followed by a group of five chapters treating the 
important subject of linguistic change (phonetic, analogic, sem- 
antic). The next three chapters on types of borrowing (cultural, 
intimate, dialect) might also be considered as treating forms of 
linguistic change. The last chapter, entitled “‘applications and 
outlook,” discusses a number of more or less unrelated subjects 
affecting teachers and students of language (language teaching, 
phonetic spelling, artificial and universal languages). A section 
of notes, a bibliography, a short table of phonetic symbols, and 
an adequate index complete the work. 

The impression left by an examination of the work is one of 
heightened respect for the breadth of knowledge, the industry, 
and the scholarly acumen of the author. The material is pre- 
sented with an independence and objectivity which only years 
of familiarity with the subject can give. The book is intended, 
according to the author, “for the general reader and for the stu- 
dent who is entering upon linguistic work.” The general reader 
will no doubt find interesting reading in a number of the chap- 
ters; nevertheless the author overestimates somewhat the gen- 

ral reader’s capacity for assimilating linguistic abstractions. 
Certain chapters will require not only a beginning knowledge 
of linguistics but a familiarity of more or less long standing with 
the subject. In other words, it is primarily a book for the serious 
student of linguistics. To this end the full notes and bibliog- 
raphy make the study of sources and the formulation of an in- 
dependent judgment, especially on controversial points at issue, 
not only possible but desirable. 

In a work of such general excellence objections might seem 
out of place, and yet I cannot refrain from expressing my dis- 
agreement with the author on two points of the discussion in the 
chapters on phonetics. The one point is his failure to recognize 
high tense and high-mid tense vowel phonemes in Central- 
Western American. His simple vowels in these positions are all 
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lax, or loose to use his expression; thus, [i] in si#, [u] in pat, [e] 
in egg, [o] in wp. The corresponding long vowel sounds are, there- 
fore, all diphthongs, in unaccented as well as accented syllables, 
which are transcribed with the first element of the lax sounds 
with the above values. Examples: see [sij], go [gow], vacate 
[vejkejt], few [fjuw], busy [bizij]. This is a much closer approach 
to southern British English than I have ever heard in any part 
of the Midwest. The second point concerns his interpretation of 
the term phoneme and the use of the symbols for the phoneme. 
With his definition of the latter as “‘the distinctive feature of 
sound which the speaker has been trained to produce and recog 

nize in the current of actual speech sound”’ I have no quarrel.' He 
recognizes further that since we have no way of recording all 
the non-distinctive features of a sound, a system of one sign for 
each phoneme of a language is all that is necessary to record it. 
The difficulty comes in his interpretation of the phonetic prin- 
ciple that where no ambiguity can result it may be advisable to 
depart even from this principle in order to save the use of extra 
symbols. This leads him, for example, to eliminate the slurred 
vowel symbol [a] and to use [e] instead, thus employing one 
symbol for two of the most frequent phonemes in the English 
language, e.g., address (vb.) [edres]. To be sure, his contention 
would be that the unaccented position of the [e] would make it 
clear when the mid-mixed sound is written. This same feature 
he introduces into the German, whereas in French he is content 
to use the usual symbol [a]. In German likewise he eliminates 
the symbol [c¢] for the voiceless palatal continuant, using [x] 
for both palatal and velar sounds, thus ich [ix], ach [ax], “since 
the two varieties depend on the preceding phoneme.” If he were 
writing ich in certain of the Alemanic dialects or in OHG or 
MHG he would of course expect the reader to know that the 
{x} here is velar. No teacher of German would want to add to the 
difficulties and confusion of these two sounds by adopting such 
a simplification. Such eliminations are for the expert in the phon- 
ology of the language, not for the general reader or the beginner 
in linguistics. For that reason some of these eliminations are 
particularly unfortunate in the author’s own book where he 
uses phonetic transcriptions for many different dialects, both 
ancient and modern. Few of his readers will have either the 
necessary phonetic training or the command of the particular 
dialect to have an adequate idea of the value of these supposedly 
unambiguous symbols. 


1 In a paper on the theory of phonemes reported in the Proceedings of the 
International Congress of Phonetic Sciences of July, 1932, Daniel Jones de- 
scribes the phoneme as “a family of sounds in a given language, which are re- 
lated in character and are such that no one of them ever occurs in the same sur- 
roundings as any other in words.” He distinguishes further the diaphone and 
variphone as variations of phoneme types. 
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The chapter on semantic change is, on the whole, satisfactory. 
It would, however, have gained in breadth and definiteness of 
semantic classification by a study of Wellander’s Studien zum Be- 
deutungswandel im Deutschen. 1, 1, m1 Uppsala Universitets Ars- 
skrift, Upsala 1917, 1923, 1928. Though Paul and Wundt naturally 
come in for a share of the discussion no mention at all is made of 
this, in my opinion, the best discussion on semantics in German. 
For example, no reference is made to the subject of semantic 
ellipsis with which the whole of the second part of Wellander’s 
work is concerned. On the other hand, Sperber’s hypothesis of 
“A ffekt” as a stimulus to semantic change is accorded recog- 
nition. The subject of semantic analogy is touched upon in the 
last few paragraphs of the chapter though the term analogy is 
not used in the discussion. Since the chapter on analogic change 
deals almost exclusively with phonetic and grammatical analogy, 
semantic analogy must still content itself with scattered, un- 
labeled illustrations in connection with other discussions. The 
infant, semantic borrowing, also stalks through the chapters on 
semantic change and borrowing, a nameless orphan. Some day, 
let us hope, the subject of semantic analogy will have attained 
sufficient dignity and importance to be accorded a section or 
mayhap even a chapter in some future edition. 

In giving examples of illustrative English words the author 
might well have supplied cognates or analogous cases in the 
High German, such as for example: dereit in the discussion of NE 
ready (426); Brautigam: bridegroom (423); Quehle, Zwehle: 
towel (460) etc. On one occasion (427) for some reason such cog- 
nates are given. A fuller use of these throughout would have been 
advisable. The proofreading was very carefully done. Only the 
following errors were noted: irrevelantly for irrelevantly (104), 
thher for other (329). The transcription of NHG meunzig as 
[nojntsik] (287) is certainly not Biihnenaussprache. I am not re- 
ferring to the diphthong but to the last phoneme. In the notes 
to chapter 2 the reference 2.10 is an error, there being no section 
10 in the chapter. The bibliography and notes are excellent. 
There are no omissions of importance that have not already 
been mentioned in this discussion, unless one should regard 
Vendryes’s Language as such. Graff, Language and Languages 
probably appeared after the work was in press. 

These few objections and corrections seem petty indeed in 
consideration of the outstanding merit of the work. The author 
is to be congratulated on an achievement of the highest merit in 
the field of linguistics. 

SAMUEL KROESCH 
University of Minnesota 
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MATTHIAS LEXERS MITTELHOCHDEUTSCHES TASCHENWORTER- 
BUCH. Zwanzigste iiberarbeitete Auflage. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 
1932. viiit+ 343 pp. Bound M.9.50. 


In the year in which his MHG Handwérterbuch was com- 
pleted (1878) Matthias Lexer got a Mittelhochdeutsches Taschen- 
wérterbuch ready for the printer. This came out in 1879, 314 
pages, with a nineteen-page outline of grammar. It was an actual 
pocket dictionary—a rather thin book ina binding with rounded 
corners. The statement of the scope of the Taschenwérterbuch 
made in the first preface held good for all the later editions. ‘‘Im 
ganzen ist es ein auszug meines nun vollendeten Mittelhochdeut- 
schen Handwérterbuchs, dessen (und der nachtrige) hauptsich- 
lichster wortvorrat hier in knappster und doch deutlich-gefalliger 
form reproduciert wird mit angabe der bedeutendsten und wichti- 
geren syntaktischen constructionen.” For the words chosen from 
the larger work practically all the meanings of the latter were 
given but without the quotations from sources. The third edition 
of 1885 had grown to 413 pages through the inclusion of more 
entries from the Handwérterbuch. The grammatical introduction 
was now omitted. This was the last revision; all the following 
“editions” up to and including the eighteenth (1929) were 
merely title-editions from the stereotyped plates of 1885. 

But in 1930 the appearance of the handy old Taschenwérter- 
buch was considerably changed. Erich Henschel and Richard 
Kienast, who (together with Ulrich Pretzel) had begun to pre- 
pare a large one-volume dictionary of MHG containing the 
complete vocabulary of four centuries, were asked by the firm 
of S. Hirzel to revise Lexer’s small work. This they were unable 
to do thoroughly, so they limited themselves to the correction 
of some errors in Lexer and to the addition of perhaps most 
of the starred (new) words in the glossaries of the Deutsche 
Texte des Mittelalters. The Taschenwérterbuch was now entirely 
reset with a larger page in a very clear type, similar to the old 
but a little larger. Space for the new words was gained by crowd- 
ing compound nouns with the same first element into para- 
graphs by themselves. But it was scarely a pocket dictionary 
any longer—because of its format and weight. 

The present twentieth edition is the same as the nineteenth, 
except for a hundred or more small changes made in the plates. 
For some unaccountable reason, Lexer’s antiquated ‘‘Tabelle 
fiir die starken verba” had been allowed to stand in the nine- 
teenth edition; this is now replaced with one giving the common 
numbering, and corresponding changes have been made in the 
dictionary itself. A curious reversion to old-time pedantry (to 
conform with Deutsches Wérterbuch of the same publisher?) 
catches the eye in the prefaces of the revisers. They begin new 
paragraphs with capitals, but the first word in new sentences 
within the paragraphs begins with a lower-case letter. Not even 
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Lexer followed the Grimm style in this; he used the small letter 
on common nouns within a sentence—which is thoroughly sen- 
sible, and is a practice followed in the body of the Taschenwérter- 
buch also by the new editors. 

Henschel and Kienast could have easily condensed the work 
still more by omitting compound words perfectly evident in 
meaning. For instance, just as Lexer himself had not transferred 
from the Handwérterbuch minne-bendel, -brant, brét, -druc, 
-gadem, -gunst, etc., so all through the new form of the Taschen- 
wérterbuch words of the type of minne-brief, -gernd, -gir, 
-gluot, -gotinne, -liet, -lén, -sé, -siech, etc., should have been 
eliminated. If the space thus gained could have been filled as far 
as practicable with more words hitherto lacking in the pocket 
edition, so much the better, but unfortunately the revisers 
seem to have had no time to gather more material. 

Until we can have a thoroughgoing revision, the “little 
Lexer”’ in the not greatly altered form of Henschel and Kienast 
will continue the excellent service it has rendered for more than 
half a century. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinots 





MITTELHOCHDEUTSCHE GRAMMATIK. von Hermann Paul. 12. 
Auflage bearbeitet von Erich Gierach. Halle; Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1929. xvi+288 pp. Bound M.8.40. 


Hermann Paul himself prepared eleven editions of his MHG 
grammar. The first, in 1881, had only 69 pages. The addition of 
an outline of syntax in the next edition two years later, brought 
the book up to 162 pages. By 1918 the tenth and eleventh edition 
(the author’s last revision) had grown to 227 pages. The first 
glance at our old friend in Gierach’s revision shows that the ex- 
pansion has gone on—there are at least sixty pages more than in 
Paul’s Ausgabe letzter Hand. We note, too, that the type is 
larger (Korpus and Petit, the same as in Paul und Braunes 
Beitraége), but still of the familiar pleasing style so long used by 
Karras, printer for the Max Niemeyer Verlag. 

Here is the same division into 397 sections, so that references 
to old editions of the grammar still apply in the main to the 
new one. A few new sections have been inserted (as 16a, 116a, 
220a-c). A multitude of new notes has been added. In the Syn- 
tax most of the quotations from the poets are now accompanied 
by exact references to the sources. 

Gierach’s first task was to utilize the results of MHG 
scholarship of more than a decade. He felt, too, that the dialects 
deserved more consideration than they had had from Paul (not 
merely in Kap. V, Mundartliche Besonderheiten). The effort 
to correlate more fully MHG with NHG, OHG, and historical 
grammar is evidént. In §49 (Ablaut), for instance, there is a 
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new table of vowel gradations for verbs (IE, Pr. Gmc., MHG); 
§91 on the HG consonant shift has been expanded from two- 
thirds of a page to three pages; §2 on the classification of the 
dialects has been completely rewritten. Small modernizations 
are numerous, like the change of ‘‘Volksepos,” “‘volkstiimliches 
Epos” to “Heldenepos,” and o-, jo- and 4-stimme to a-, ja-, 
and 6-Stimme. But why should the circumflex (instead of the 
macron) still be used as a sign of vowel length? 

The style is frequently made more fluid. Changes in the lan- 
guage are made, some hardly more than orthographic, others 
perhaps to avoid a suggestion of pedantry: “allmihlich” for 
“allmihlig,” “Diphthongierung” for “dipthongisierung,”’ etc. 
But a mass of the alterations made in Paul’s language takes the 
form of elimination of loan words. Not in the manner of the 
extremists within Der deutsche Sprachverein, for the greater 
part of the old Fremdwéorter still stands; and some of the native 
German termini go back, of course, to Paul. ‘‘Pleonasmus”’ be- 
comes in Gierach “Uberfiille des Ausdrucks’”; “Anomalie’’: 
“Regelwidrigkeiten” ; ‘anacoluth”’: “‘Satzentgleisung”’; ‘“‘schab- 
lonisierung”: “Vereinheitlichung”; “partielle Assimilation”: 
“teilweise Angleichung” (but “totale Dissimilation” in a new 
note, §75, Anm. 3). At times Gierach gives the old word along 
with his new one: “enclitisch” is ‘‘unbetont,” but again on page 
18 we find “‘vorgeneigt (enklitisch)” and “‘riickgeneigt (pro- 
klitisch)’’; page 32, “Angleichung (Analogie)”’ for Paul’s “analogie- 
bildung”’ (a word retained by Gierach on his next page); page 
53, ““Angleichung (Assimilation).”’ “Angleichung,” standing for 
analogy and assimilation, certainly lacks precision. 

Orthography, capitalization, etc., in the text of Paul- 
Gierach now follow the rules of the twentieth century. In the 
matter of capitals it might have been better to retain the old 
plan of printing common nouns within a sentence in lower-case 
letters. In this the practice of Paul, Braune, and Sievers in the 
Sammlung kurzer grammatiken germanischer dialekte and the 
Beitrige (which did not go so far as that of certain other philo- 
gists) was generations ahead of its time. The Germans will 
give up the capitalization of substantives some day anyway, let 
us hope. It would have done no harm to continue Paul’s tradition 
in this book and so to let more future teachers get accustomed 
to it. What a dead weight of worse than futile capitalization 
there is even in a volume like Paul-Gierach! There is not a place 
in the book where the small letter would cause any ambiguity. 

The revision of a standard work after the death of the author 
is a problem. Aside from business considerations, it would be 
better in some cases if the publisher kept on hand enough copies 
of the author’s unaltered work (even in anastatic reprint, Ma- 
nuldruck, etc.) tosatisfy a small demand. Then he could engage 
some scholar to make changes without restraint in the old book, 
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or to write a brand new one to take its place. Gierach claims that a 
complete rewriting of Paul’s grammar would have cost him no 
more work than this adaptation, and that the result might have 
served the purposes of the users even better. It is a good book 
nevertheless. Gierach has worked faithfully to make Paul’s 
MHG grammar more helpful to students of our day. 
C. A. WILLIAMS 

University of Illinois 


DeEutTscH BIBELAUSZUGE DES MITTELALTERS ZUM STAMMBAUM 
CHRISTI MIT IHREN LATEINISCHEN VORBILDERN UND VOR- 
LAGEN. Mit 8 photographischen Tafeln und 12 Zeichnungen. 
Von Hans Vollmer, Potsdam: Akademische Verlagsanstalt 
Athenaion m.b.H., 1931. 201 S. 20 RM. 


Die vorliegende Veréffentlichung bildet den ersten Band 
einer neuen Sammlung,, Bibel und Kultur,” die vom Deutschen 
Bibel-Archiv in Hamburg herausgegeben wird. Den hier gebo- 
tenen Texten geht eine Einleitung von 34 Seiten vorauf. Zu- 
nichst lernen wir ein Heidelberger Mischgedicht kennen, in dem 
fortlaufend je ein lateinisches Distichon und eine deutsche 
Strophe den gleichen Abschnitt aus der Bibel behandeln. D.V. 
nimmt an, daf die deutschen Verse spiter als die lateinischen 
und zwar etwa um die Mitte des 15. Jahrhunderts entstanden 
sind. Als Verfasser der lateinischen Distichen bezeichnet Voll- 
mer den Melker Benediktiener Petrus von Rosenheim; der Ver- 
fasser der deutschen Strophen ist nicht festzustellen. Der Zweck 
derartiger Bibelausgaben war, dem Schiiler und dem Studier- 
enden den Bibelinhalt in leicht fasslicher Form zu bieten. An 
zweiter Stelle werden v.V. Bibelausziige behandelt, die Ergin- 
zungen zum Stammbaum Christi darstellen, wie wir ihn im 
Matthius- und Lukasevangelium aufgezeichnet finden. Das Vor- 
handensein zweier, und noch dazu von einander abweichender, 
Stammbaume ist wohl die Veranlassung zur Aufstellung anderer 
und zur Erganzung der vorhandenen gewesen. Derartige Stamm- 
baume sind nicht nur in verschiedenen Literaturen vorhanden, 
sie erscheinen auch auf mittelalterlichen Gobelins und in 
Holzskulpturen. In dem v.V. wiedergegebenen Text begleiten 
stammbaumartig gereihte Namenschilder den Wortlaut, die 
vielleicht als Medaillons zu denken sind, da eine derartige Dar- 
stellung auch in anderen Handschriften zu finden ist. DaS man 
mit Miihe und Sorgfalt Stammbiaume herstellte, mag ein Beweis 
fiir das grofe Interesse sein, das man der Person Christi und 
biblischen Dingen entgegenbrachte, es laft aber auch ein gene- 
alogisches Interesse erkennen. Die im vorliegenden Buche be- 
handelten Texte sind darum nicht nur als Denkmiler frih- 
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deutscher Prosa zu bewerten, sie beweisen auch, da mit dem 
zunehmenden Deutschtum das Bestreben wichst, sich den Bibel- 
inhalt deutsch anzueignen. 


University of Rochester E. P. APPELT 


THE BALLAD OF TrapiTion. By Gordon Hall Gerould. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1932. 


This book undertakes to bring the theory of the ballad, so to 
speak, up to date. Taking cognizance of most of the significant 
work, both of collectors and of critical analysts, since the ap- 
pearance of Gummere’s The Popular Ballad twenty-five years 
ago, Professor Gerould has digested and interpreted it into a 
remarkably sane and satisfactory exposition of the nature and 
the probable origin of the traditional ballad. Not, of course, as 
he would be the first to acknowledge, a final exposition. There is 
still—most likely there will always be, considering the lack of 
documentary record of the esthetic practice and experience of 
humble folk—a wide margin of hypothesis between the known 
and the known. But our knowledge has grown appreciably 
(largely by the work of American students like Mr. Barry and 
Miss Pound) since Gummere’s time. False assumptions have 
been corrected by fresh evidence both as to present practice and 
as to the facts of the past. It was time for a restatement of theory 
in the light of this evidence; and such a restatement Professor 
Gerould has here given us. It is remarkable for its temperance 
and urbanity in a field which has been hitherto notorious, from 
Ritson’s time down, for the opposite qualities. What chiefly dis- 
tinguishes it from Gummere’s work is the emphasis laid on the 
musical element in explaining both the structure and the history 
of ballads. It will be convenient to consider separately first (and 
briefly) the less controversial parts of the book and then the dis- 
tinctive theory, which is contained in chapters v, vu, and vu. 

The study begins, as such a study must, with definition. A 
ballad is “‘a folk-song that tells a story. Whatever may be added 
to this statement is by way of amplification, to explain and 
clarify merely, since the whole truth of the matter is in it.”’ After 
the necessary “‘amplification” this takes the form: “A ballad is 
a folk-song that tells a story with stress on the crucial situation, 
tells it by letting the action unfold itself in event and speech, 
and tells it objectively with little comment or intrusion of per- 
sonal bias.’’ So defined, the ballad is a poetic phenomenon com- 
mon to most of the languages and peoples of Europe. But only 
in relatively modern times, and in relatively advanced cultures, 
not in primitive societies. Nothing is gained, Professor Gerould 
shows, by attempts to identify this poetry with that of primitive 
peoples. It appears in Christian Europe in the later Middle Ages, 
not before. Chapter m is devoted to correspondences between 
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ballads in different countries, particularly ballads that have 
evidently originated in one tongue and been carried over to 
others. But he is not hopeful (as Grundtvig was in the case of 
Fair Annie and as Professor Taylor still is—see his recent ‘Ed- 
ward and Svend i Rosengdrd’) of finding their place of origin and 
their course of transmission. Incidentally, this chapter contains 
a most salutary warning against the current tendency to take 
the Child collection as an absolute canon of balladry for our 
tongue. “A ballad is either a ballad because it conforms to a 
certain definition as to form and transmission, or it is not a bal- 
lad at all... . We have no‘right to rule out narrative songs the 
words of which do not make good literature and then base the- 
ories of origin and development on the residue.” “We must look 
with unprejudiced eyes at everything that has the warrant of 
tradition behind it, whether or not it seems to us ‘good’ accord- 
ing to any theory of origins or our sophisticated standards of 
aesthetic taste.” “ ... no exact census of English and Scottish 
ballads can be made.” The Gest was included by Child, and 
rightly, because, “though it is not a ballad at all in its extant 
form, ... it was certainly made up from ballads.” There will 
always be a No Man’s Land between the narrative and the 
lyric in folk-song; and The Bold Fisherman and The Bramble 
Briar, Jesse James and Poor Omie and Frankie and Albert are 
here recognized as ballads because they fall within the definition 
given. Chapter 111 reviews and classifies interestingly the themes 
of the ballads. Chapter rv deals briefly but adequately with 
“Ballad Tunes,’’ describing the chief peculiarities of ballad 
music, almost completely ignored by Child but the object of 
much fruitful research in later times. Tunes, it is pointed out, 
may come from a wide variety of sources but are pretty sure, if 
they are not originally of a folk character, to undergo transfor- 
mation in the direction of folk music in the course of tradition. 
It appears that tunes are subject to greater change than texts, 
so that from one tune a song may proceed by continuous varia- 
tion to what must be considered an entirely new melody al- 
though its connection with the original can be traced step by 
step, whereas the theme, the story, tends to prevent such trans- 
formation in the text. (None the less it should be remembered 
that texts too may lose their integrity, by shift and interchange, 
until, as for instance in the case of numbers 73-74-75, 13-49-51, 
of Child’s collection, it is hard to say whether we have one bal- 
lad, or two, or three.) At the same time, it is found that the 
quality, esthetically, of the tunes has suffered less in recent years 
than that of the texts. Chapter vr discusses evidences of folk- 
belief in ballads, chapter rx deals competently with the history 
of the word and with the relations between traditional and 
broadside ballads, chapter x explains the relation of American to 
British balladry, and there is an appendix of “Specimen Ballads 
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of American Origin” and a brief but very serviceable bibliogra- 
phy. 

Chapters v, vi1, and vii contain most of what is distinctive 
for Professor Gerould’s theory and the relation of his theory to 
those of his predecessors, especially Gummere. Chapter v pre- 
sents the “Characteristics” of British ballads, under four heads: 
structure, rhetoric, refrain, and meter. Under the first head he 
takes up those peculiarities which Gummere described as the 
“leaping and lingering” method of narration. This Professor 
Gerould calls “‘concentration.”’ It is what distinguishes the bal- 
lad from the epic (which, he very properly insists, is by the 
record an older form of poetry than the ballad); “ .. . the epic 
is something with a large canvas. The ballad, on the other hand, 
wherever we find it, is concentrated; the action is so massed 
that we do not get the effect of a skeletonized long story, but of 
a unified short story.”’ And this whether the story is presented 
in a single scene, as in Edward and Lord Randall, or in more than 
one, as in Johnie Cock. In the latter case the story is told in a 
“series of flashes,” and ‘‘there is unity because the flashes are 
all directed on what is essential to our imaginative and emotional 
grasp of a quite simple situation.”’ He points out that essentially 
the same method of narration is observed in much longer ballads, 
Katharine Jaffray, Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne, The Hunting 
of the Cheviot, even the Gest itself, which for Gummere was far 
gone on the epic road but for Professor Gerould “in its parts 
keeps to ballad structure and ballad style.” And this way of tell- 
ing a story, he insists (controverting Gummere), shows “‘nar- 
rative art ‘at high pitch’’”’. The section on ballad rhetoric deals 
with what Gummere called incremental repetition and Professor 
Gerould prefers to describe as cumulative iteration, perhaps the 
most generally recognized mark of the ballad style. But it is not, 
Professor Gerould shows, “‘the fundamental fact in ballad struc- 
ture” nor a test of primitiveness in balladry; for (1) it is really 
not structural at all, but rhetorical, and (2) it is not found in the 
earliest of our ballads. Nor is it necessarily “incremental.”’ It 
may be merely iteration, with or without variation. Even so, 
however—even where it adds nothing to the progress of the 
action—it does by delay accumulate suspense and so contributes 
to the rhetorical effect. It is indeed nothing more than “the 
systematic use throughout a poem of the always effective rhe- 
torical device of parallelism in phrase and idea.” And the point 
is well illustrated by Child Waters and Sir Patrick Spens, which 
have this cumulative iteration in its best estate but without 
“increment.” Another form of the same device is “repeating in 
action what has already been said in speech,” as in Bonnie An- 
nie; but this again is not incremental. Other rhetorical elements 
briefly touched upon are hyperbole and the ballad common- 
place. In the next section the significance of the refrain in its 
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various forms is discussed, with the conclusion that there are 
certainly, and have been probably from the earliest times (wit- 
ness Judas), in English two ways of composing ballads, one with 
refrain or burden and one without, both unquestionably ballads 
in their musical and their poetical character. And this is perhaps 
as far as we can go. Balladry does not show, as Gummere be- 
lieved it does, that the choral element is primary and essential 
to the ballad. The final section of this chapter, on ballad meter, 
is the least satisfactory. Although it has the virtue of recognizing 
the close relation between tune and verse, its findings are viti- 
ated more or less by failure to recognize two fundamental points: 
that musically and therefore metrically the time of all ballad 
lines is four measures or a multiple thereof, regardless whether 
it seems as read to be threes, fours, sevens, or eights; and that 
many of the ballads, the later ones especially, are clearly in 
trisyllabic rhythm, and some of them, The Bonny Earl of Mur- 
ray for instance, have strong suggestions of dipodic meter. The 
dipodic quality—which even in modern verse is often uncertain, 
being largely a matter of subjective interpretation—Professor 
Gerould is aware of, but he has imposed it (p. 129) upon all bal- 
lad verse and thus left himself without the possibility of recog- 
nizing its distinctive value where it really occurs. The trisyllabic 
rhythm, which gives so distinct an effect in many ballads, Bon- 
nie James Campbell for instance, or Lizie Lindsay B, he entirely 
ignores. A grasp of the principle of the basic four in ballad verse 
(adequately expounded in G. R. Stewart’s Modern Metrical 
Technique) with its modifications of monosyllabic foot and met- 
rical pause would have removed his difficulties in the reading of 
Judas, The Hunting of the Cheviot, and King James and Brown, 
and would have saved him from describing the poulter’s meas- 
ure, “‘a couplet, of which the first line has six beats and the 
second seven,” as “a very odd phenomenon.” It was perhaps 
the most popular verse form in sixteenth-century England, and 
has of course when sung the same sixteen (or, if dipodic, eight) 
measures as the ordinary ballad stanza. 

Chapter vir, ‘“The Nature of Ballad Variation,” is concerned 
with the argument which the author first presented in his paper 
in Modern Philology in 1923: that the existence of a number of 
‘“‘good”’ versions of the same ballad, different in verbal and melod- 
ic phrase and even in incident, shows that there was a tradi- 
tional art among ballad singers, suggests that ballads owe their 
distinctive quality to this art, and gives intelligible meaning to 
the statement that the “folk” are the makers of the ballads as 
we have them. The argument is sound, if not new. It is here set 
forth with a wealth of fresh evidence, and with acknowledgment, 
lacking in the earlier paper, of his predecessors in the develop- 
ment of the idea—the work of John Meier, Phillips Barry, and 
Menendez Pidal as well as of Sharp (not, unhappily, that of 
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John Robert Moore, whose study of “Omission of the Central 
Action in English Ballads” in Modern Philology, x1 (1914), 391- 
406, argues that ballads are the product of a ‘‘school of anony- 
nom poetry” which in some instances rose to ‘‘consummate 
art”’). 

With this preparation we come, in chapter vim, to the prob- 
lem of “The Origin and Development of the Ballad as a Musical 
and Poetical Form.” It is a threefold problem: “‘(1) What was 
the origin of the narrative form peculiar to ballads... ? (2) 
What was the origin of the melodic and poetical form found in 
the British ballads, as well as in some of their continental rela- 
tions? (3) What was the origin of the individual ballads that make 
up our collections?” This distinction between the “narrative 
form” which characterizes European ballads everywhere and 
the “melodic and poetical form found in the British ballads” 
and in “some of their continental relations,’ evidently an im- 
portant distinction in Professor Gerould’s mind, since he makes 
it the basis of his argument both here (“‘we must never forget 
that the ballads of different countries differ widely among them- 
selves in metrical and poetic style,” p. 191) and in chapter 1, is 
yet nowhere made clear. At most there is brief consideration (p. 
121) of the difference in the evidence for the use of the refrain in 
English and in Danish ballads (yet surely the Danish are included 
among the “continental relations”’ of British ballads!), and men- 
tion (p. 192) of metrical differences between the English and the 
Hungarian forms of Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight. If the dif- 
ferences in “‘melodic and poetical form” between English and 
other European ballads are vital to an understanding of the 
problem, those differences should be clearly set forth. The more 
so because his theory of the origin of the ‘‘narrative form” of 
“‘European ballads in general’”’ depends in no small part on the 
metrical form—‘“the couplet with a lilting movement, so fami- 
liar to us in the ballads of northern Europe”—of the Latin 
fragment in which he sees the earliest concrete evidence of bal- 
ladry. But to return to the theory. The origin of the “‘narrative 
form’”’—‘‘how it happens that people all over Europe sing their 
stories with a marked tendency to focus them on a single episode, 
to present the action dramatically, and to treat the material 
impersonally’’—is to be sought not in the poetry of primitive 
peoples, which at most affords only an analogy, not an origin; 
nor in the records of Old English “making,” whether in Beowulf 
or in the story of Caedmon or in Cnut’s song, for none of these 
are ballads. The evidence from primitive making establishes 
only that people in a relatively simple stage of culture have a 
“diffused” readiness to make poetry, to tell stories, to sing and 
to dance. The evidence for all these arts in the Middle Ages, 
early and late, in Europe is abundant. But it is not till the later 
Middle Ages that we have evidence for anything that can prop- 
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erly be called a ballad—not till the twelfth century, or at very 
earliest the eleventh. It was by conjunction of tune of a certain 
sort (dance tune as it happened, but in any case a danceable 
tune, a stanzaic “rounded melody,” prompted, Professor Ger- 
ould believes, by the rhythm of the church hymns) with the 
telling of a story that the ballad came into existence. The fact 
that the story was sung to a tune accounts, he holds, for the 
character of ballad narrative. “‘ ... the singing of a narrative 
to a melody is the kernel of the whole matter. Wherever and 
whenever that adaptation was made, the ballad as we know it 
came into being.”’ And the earliest example of that adaptation 
that got written down (unfortunately only in a Latin transla- 
tion) is the fragment of the song of the dancers of Kélbigk, re- 
corded in the twelfth century. Certainly this song of Bobo and 
Merswinde is more suggestive of the ballad as we know it than is 
anything that has been alleged from an earlier time. The prac- 
tice once started and its effectiveness perceived, there grew up 
among those that practiced and enjoyed it a tradition of ballad 
poetry, a (perhaps) unconscious art, by virtue of which singers 
more gifted than their fellows made the better versions of the 
ballads, while all singers kept to the general ballad character. 
The special metrical and melodic character of our British bal- 
lads (and of ‘‘some of their continental relations’’) is probably 
the result of a blending of the old Germanic four-stress verse 
with the dipodic rhythm of the Latin hymns of the medieval 
church.! When, with the advance of material civilization, society 
became more mobile and varied, more individual, this tradition 
faded; but it is not yet altogether extinct, as the findings of 
recent collectors show. And it is in this sense that ballads are 


1 The metrical argument is hard to follow. The characteristic of ballad 
rhythm, it is declared, “whatever the length of line and whatever the stanza 
form,” is that “the stresses fall with heavier and lighter weight in strict alterna- 
tion,” i.e., it is dipodic. The evidence for this character in some of the church 
hymns is given, and is clear. But the Old English Bee Charm (in quite regular 
alliterative verse, types AA, AC, AA, BA for the four lines, so that the state- 
ment, p. 219, that “each half-line has the same arrangement of stressed and un- 
stressed syllables” is patently inaccurate) “suggests the lilt of such verse as 
became common enough after the time when we know that folk-song had estab- 
lished itself,” has “something of the movement of the four-beat ballad couplet.” 
Is the Bee Charm, then, dipodic? Again, the verse of the song of the Kélbigk 
dancers is described, as I have already pointed out, as “the couplet with a lilting 
movement, so familiar to us in the ballads of northern Europe.” The lines run: 

Equitabat Bovo per silvam frondosam, 
Ducebat sibi Merswinden formosam. 
Quid stamus? Cur non imus? 
The couplet is clearly in accentual trisyilabic rhythm. But are we to try to read 
it dipodically? 
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“communal” poetry. Ballads were made by individual poets, of 
course, often by professional entertainers, minstrels; but they 
were made in this tradition, and as soon as they achieved cur- 
rency they were reshaped by this tradition. 

There is not room in a notice like this to consider all the 
intricacies and refinements of Professor Gerould’s argument, his 
discriminations against Gummere on one hand and Miss Pound 
on the other. Logically, it suffers from the same defect that he 
alleges against Miss Beckwith’s cante-fable theory and against 
Miss Pound’s suggestion (for it is no more) of an origin in clerical 
poetry. He objects that these theories provide no reason for the 
appearance of this particular kind of poetry at the time it did 
appear, namely in Christian Europe in the twelfth century. It 
might be asked what reason is to be given for the combination 
at that particular time of the age-old popular arts of singing, 
dancing, and story-telling which is the core of his own theory. 
But doubtless it would be to consider too curiously to consider 
so. If we admit mutation as the explanation of the origin of new 
species in biology, we may well enough admit a like operation of 
chance in social evolution. The strength of Professor Gerould’s 
position is that it so well accommodates and combines the vari- 
ous, often vague, and often fragmentary evidence in a compli- 
cated problem. If this book is not the final solution—and he 
does not himself make any such claim for it—it does at least 
put us in a better way to find the answer to the ballad question. 

H. M. BELDEN 
University of Missouri 


Tue Lost Pays AND Masques, 1500-1642. By Gertrude Mar- 
ian Sibley. Cornell University Press, 1933. 


Cornell Studies in English, Volume x1x, gives us in compact 
form the essential facts regarding the lost plays and masques of 
the Elizabethan period. Dr. Sibley has arranged the plays in 
chronological order, recorded the information contained in the 
Stationers’ Register, Henslowe’s Diary, and other obvious 
sources, and then cited the conjectures that have been made 
as to the possible identification of the lost play. She has wisely 
abstained from venturing opinions of her own. It is of course the 
inevitable Fleay whose name most often appears, though what 
Greg has to say in his edition of Henslowe and Chambers in his 
Elizabethan Stage is naturally always added. Collier, of course, 
is almost as much in evidence. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that we have also before us the critics to whose works we should 
next turn in a search for conjectures regarding the lost plays: 
Adams, Schelling, Wallace, Feuillerat, and others which we 
might easily overlook unless we made a more thorough search 
for them than a lost play is usually worth. 
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The cross-references are not always satisfactory. Under 
Cataline Miss Sibley considers the possibility that the play acted 
at Gray’s Inn in January, 1588, was Gosson’s. Then under Caéa- 
line’s Conspiracies, she quotes Gosson’s reference to his author- 
ship of this drama. Next we have Cataline’s Conspiracy by Wil- 
son and Chettle, 1598, with nothing as to the matter which is of 
most interest concerning it. In another part of the book, again 
with no cross-reference, Short and Sweet, by Robert Wilson, is 
listed; and here we have Lodge’s comparison of Wilson’s play, 
presumably on Cataline, to Gosson’s. The possible connection 
between Wilson’s “shorte and sweete” and the Wilson and 
Chettle Cataline’s Conspiracy should have been considered 
where we would naturally look for it, and the least we could ex- 
pect would be a cross-reference. 

A less excusable instance of the same thing is Miss Sibley’s 
listing of The Deposing of Richard II (which was never the title 
of any drama so far as we know) as the play which was acted by 
the Chamberlain’s men at the Globe on February 7, 1601, and 
in another place, without cross-references, giving Henry IV as 
the same drama. Under the latter entry she merely quotes Ma- 
lone’s misstatement regarding it, and under the other she quotes 
from Kennet’s History, 1719, instead of giving the contempo- 
rary allusion which would have explained the double title. Yet 
under both entries Miss Sibley cites a paper by Miss Albright 
which should have explained the situation to her, but which 
should not have been given as final in view of the discussion 
which it aroused. 

H. D. Gray 
Stanford University 





DRAMATIC DOCUMENTS FROM THE ELIZABETHAN PLAYHOUSES. 
By W. W. Greg. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1931. Two 
volumes, octavo (xiii+378), and folio (plates, transcripts, 
tables). $27.50. 


Dr. Greg has the happy faculty of supplying to Elizabethan 
scholars, at astonishingly frequent intervals, works of inestima- 
ble value. One need mention only his List of English Plays, List 
of Masques, Henslowe’s Diary, Henslowe Papers, Two Elizabethan 
Stage Abridgements, and the recently completed English Literary 
Autographs 1550-1650. To this imposing array he now adds 
Dramatic Documents from the Elizabethan Playhouses, a study, in 
two handsome volumes, of sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
tury stage plots, actors’ parts, and prompt books. The first 
volume, a large but thin folio, entitled “Reproductions and 
Transcripts,” places before the eye of the reader all the known 
documents relating to stage plots and actors’ parts, and selected 
pages from nine typical prompt books. The facsimile reproduc- 
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tions are beautifully executed, and the transcripts, conveniently 
arranged to face them, are all that could be desired in the way 
of clearness and accuracy. The second volume, in octavo, en- 
titled “Commentary,” supplies a general essay on each of the 
three types of document discussed, a full account (historical, 
bibliographical, palaeographical, and critical) of the various 
documents reproduced, an attempt to identify the several com- 
panies and actors involved, and, finally, a “descriptive list” of 
all the extant manuscripts of plays that were designed for public 
representation. The Commentary deals fully with every feature, 
however small or seemingly trivial, that might possibly be of 
interest to scholars, and advances its conclusions with a caution 
that is as grateful as it is rare in these days of speculation and 
rash assertion. 

The importance of these playhouse documents here brought 
together for a new and thorough examination can hardly be 
exaggerated. Without a clear knowledge of them and of their 
use, we cannot understand the conditions attending an Eliza- 
bethan theatrical performance; they are thus of prime value to 
every one interested in the stage economy of Shakespeare’s time. 
But that is not all; they have a unique significance for the stu- 
dent of the printed text of Tudor-Stuart plays. Dr. Greg confi- 
dently asserts: “‘they supply a material scheme within the limits 
of which the bibliographical critic and textual editor must walk,” 
adding, “I make this claim as an article of critical faith, and I 
do not make it lightly.” Any one familiar with modern bibli- 
ographical research and its value for textual criticism will, after 
reading the Commentary, readily agree with this claim. 

No scholar is better qualified than Dr. Greg to illuminate 
the particular documents he has chosen to edit; and he has 
accomplished the task with eminent success. To his ripe knowl- 
edge of Elizabethan stage history, and his wide experience with 
dramatic manuscripts, he has added an astonishing industry 
in an effort to elucidate every detail. The present reviewer 
would be bold indeed, without more extensive research than is 
possible in the limited time at his disposal, to challenge the well- 
considered results set forth in the Commentary; nor has he the 
smallest inclination to do so. But he may, at least, be permitted 
to supplement the Commentary from sources not hitherto avail- 
able. 

Dr. Greg is careful to point out the distinction between a 
“stage plot,” a skeleton outline of a play, mounted on a paste- 
board for use in the tiring-room to guide the actors and stage- 
hands in an actual performance, and an “‘author’s plot,” devised 
to guide the dramatist in the composition of the play. The exis- 
tence of author’s plots is well known from various records; for 
instance, Nathaniel Field writes to Henslowe: ““Mr. Daborne 
and I have spent a great deal of time in conference about this 
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plot.”” Frequently the author’s plot was submitted to the actors 
for their approval; thus in Henslowe’s Diary we read: ‘Lent 
unto Benjamin Jonson . . . upon a book which he was to write 
for us before Christmas next . . . which he showed the plot unto 
the company . . . xx shillings.” Again, Henslowe records a pay- 
ment to George Chapman for writing “two acts of a tragedy of 
Benjamin’s plot.” In the absence of any known example, the 
nature of this often-alluded-to “‘author’s plot” has been the 
subject of much surmise; for instance, Dr. Greg writes: “It may 
have included, though it can hardly have been confined to, a list 
of scenes with the characters appearing in each.”” Doubtless our 
editor would have been glad to print an example, had one been 
available to him, for he suggests that “‘it was from such a begin- 
ning that the documents we are considering were evolved.” 
Recently I discovered an author’s plot among the manuscripts 
of the Folger Shakespeare Library; and though it is too long to 
be reproduced here in full, a brief description, with quotations, 
will supply the reader with a clear notion as to its general charac- 
ter. 

The author, whose name is unknown, has written his plot 
on a neat folio gathering of twelve leaves, composed of six fools- 
cap sheets of paper folded once and stitched. The hand is Italian; 
the date seems to lie in the early half of the seventeenth century. 
No title is affixed. At the top of the first page is written: 


The Scene is Thrace for y® first act 
Macedon for all y® Rest. 


Below appears the dramatis personae (tentatively set down, with, 
apparently later changes and additions), some of the names 
followed by descriptive sentences. On the second page the au- 
thor records, under the general heading “In Thrace,” facts 
about that country which might be useful to him in the com- 
position of the play: mountains; rivers; cities and towns and 
places; ‘‘the old names of Thrace”; and ‘‘National proprietys.” 
This material fills the whole page. On page three, under the 
general heading “‘Macedon,” he enters the same kind of facts re- 
lating to that country. On page four he begins the plot, arranged 
by acts and scenes. Act 1 has five scenes; Act 11, eight scenes; 
Act 1, ten scenes’; Act rv is noted, but the author stopped at 
this point, and nine remaining leaves are blank. 

The outlines of the scenes sometimes stress the speeches of 
the persons, sometimes the action. Two quotations will be ade- 
quate for illustration: 


Act. 3. Sc. *. 


Aristocles and Svauina exceed for ioy, att meeting recounting their weale 
and wo. Corintha weepes to Sympathize with theire free passions. and vowes an 
aemulous but kind loue to Aristocles. Suavina declares y* promise made to 
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Salohcin. they all conspire to defeate him. y* manage whereof is left to Aristocles, 
but charg’d to be bloudles. 
Act. 3. Se. 8. 


Aristocles alone ruminating y* danger and difficultys of rescuing Suavina 
Etc. Phonops hauing dogged hin to y* groue beckoneth his two associates to 
him they all putt on vizards and rush on him, he defends him self kills two, 
Phonops fiyeth he followeth and ouertakes him: Phonops begges mercy on his 
knees: chargeth him to lett him know y* cause. Phonops sayth ’t was Salohcin: 
for whom he must do more. Aristocles kicks him away yett promising silence, 
so as Phonops do report him deade to Salohcin. and he resolves to fly or alter 
his condition. 


There seems no reason to suppose that this “‘author’s plot”’ 
is not typical. The fundamental way in which it differs from the 
“stage plot” will be obvious to the reader who examines the 
seven extant examples of the latter reproduced by Dr. Greg. 

In his discussion of the various extant Tudor-Stuart manu- 
scripts of plays designed for public representation, Dr. Greg 
writes: “These thirty or so manuscripts afford a wealth of evi- 
dence that is of first-rate value, is indeed, indispensable, to the 
textual critic and bibliographer, and there can be no question 
that its thorough investigation is among the most pressing tasks 
that await students of the Elizabethan drama.”’ In his effort to 
give a “descriptive list” of all the extant manuscripts he laments 
his inability to examine “in particular an important collection 
the present whereabouts of which is unknown,” namely, the 
Lambarde Collection, first reported by J. O. Halliwell in 1846 
as “‘in the library of an ancient family in the East of England.” 
I am glad to state that this interesting volume of seven manu- 
script plays is now preserved in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
Below I give a brief description of its contents to supplement 
the information supplied by Dr. Greg. 

The volume once contained eight plays, but the play origi- 
nally bound at the beginning has been cut out, so that, although 
some words can still be deciphered, it is now impossible to infer 
anything as to its plot or general nature. 

(a) The Inconstant |[Woman. or| Lady. or Better late than 
Neuer. The manuscript was carefully prepared for use as a 
prompt book; such marginal stage-directions appear as ‘2 or 
3 women,” ‘“‘Banquett,” “appears above’’; passages have been 
marked for omission; two and a half pages have been crossed 
through with a pen, and four new pages substituted; one addi- 
tional passage has been inserted in the margin; a half-leaf has 
been affixed with a pin, containing three separate passages of 
7, 5, and 8 lines respectively, to be substituted for deleted pas- 
sages. 

(b) A comedy without a title. This play was obviously in- 
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tended for public representation, as indicated both by its nature 
and by such stage-directions as ‘A Bed Thrust Out Roderigo 
sleeping in his Cloths Lidia in bed,” “Enter Fulmosa at one 
Doore, Lorina meeting her,” ““The Goddess Diana Descends,” 
“Goddess ascends.”” The manuscript seems to be in the hand of 
the author. 

(c) Lovers Hospitall. The play was originally bound at the 
end of the volume, where it filled 68 pages; but, when the volume 
was rebound after suffering from water damage, this final play 
was cut out, and only the two first leaves were preserved. The 
writing is not that of a professional scribe, and may be that of 
the author. From the small fragment preserved, it is impossible 
to determine whether the manuscript was used for prompt pur- 
poses. 

(d) The Woman’s Prize. This is a transcript, in a beautiful 
almost copy-book Italian hand, obviously the work of a profes- 
sional scribe, and apparently made from the actors’ prompt 
book. In places the scribe was unable to decipher his original; 
in Act 11, for instance, he left a speech by Rowland incomplete, 
ending with a comma, followed by space for six omitted lines. 

(e) The Lost Ladie, a Tragi-Comedy. The manuscript—pre- 
pared either by the author, or by some one not very familiar 
with the ordinary form of prompt books—was clearly intended 
for use in the theatre; and such stage-directions, added in the 
left-hand margin, as “Be ready water & Towell,” or “The Bed 
thrust out” (inserted opposite the author’s internal stage-direc- 
tion ‘“‘Enter the Moore on her bed, Hermione Phillida & Irene & 
servants about her’’), indicate that it was actually used for 
prompting. 

(f) The Beggar’s Bush. A beautiful transcript, by a profes- 
sional scribe, for reading purposes; presumably, to judge by the 
stage-directions, it was copied from the actors’ prompt book. 

(g) Hengist King off Kent. The first leaf contains a list of the 
persons in the play; the last leaf, the epilogue. The manuscript 
was designed for prompt use, and actually served this purpose 
in the theatre; at one point, opposite the entrance of an anony- 
mous “Gentleman” is written the name of the actor who as- 
sumed the part, “Rob: Briggs,” and numerous prompt-nota- 
tions are inserted in the left-hand margin. 

Obviously the Lambarde Collection contains not a little of 
value to scholars concerned with early stage manuscripts. It is 
my intention shortly to publish an account of the volume and 
a detailed description of its interesting contents. 

JosepH Quincy ADAMS 
The Folger Shakespeare Library 
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GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE IN FRAGE UND ANTWORT. 
Von Herm. Ammon, 1. Teil. Berlin: F. Diimmlers Verlag. 
2. Auflage, 1931. 62 pp. Paper M. 1.90, bound M.2.90. 


A part of the author’s Germanistisches Wiederholungswerk, 
which aims in four pamphlets to review the history of German 
literature and language. This section covers Gothic, Old High 
German, and Old Saxon in 349 questions and answers. The 
choice of questions was partly determined by the author’s ex- 
perience as a private tutor for candidates facing examinations. 
The material must be intended more as a reminder of matters 
that should be looked into more carefully than as an all-suffi- 
cient guide in itself. The candidate who has had the bare mini- 
mum, or less than the minimum, of regular courses is the one 
most likely to reach out for help of this sort. A half-way stern 
examiner would make the gaps in such a catechism painfully 
evident in the first five minutes. Some inconsistencies might 
have been eliminated in this edition. The questions under Nos. 
15 and 26 (home of the Indo-Europeans) belong together. Why 
give the reconstructed forms of the IE present indicative and 
optative, and ignore the perfect and the declensions, also “tense 
and aspect,’’ and much more? In No. 45 a misprint derives Pr 
Gmc. ¢ from IE ». In the bibliography, p. 61, H. Naumann has 
an Althochdeutsches Prosalesebuch ascribed to him. The book 
meant is Naumann’s Alideutsches Prosalesebuch, which belongs 
in the bibliography of Ammon’s Part 2 (MHG, etc.). 

C. A. WILLIAMS 
Dize ENTWICKLUNG DER GRIMMSCHEN KINDER- UND HAavs- 

MARCHEN SEIT DER URHANDSCHRIFT NEBST EINEM KRITI- 

SCHEN TEXTE DERIN DIE DRUCKE UBERGEGANGENEN STUCKE. 

By Kurt Schmidt. [Hermaea, edited by Ph. Strauch et al., 

xxx]. Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1932. xii+384. Paper 

cover, M.15. 


In the main part of his work the author has taken from the 
Marchen der Briider Grimm, Urfassung nach der Originalhand- 
schrift der Abtei Olenberg im Elsass, by J. Lefftz (Heidelberg, 
1927), nineteen tales and traced the changes they underwent in 
the printed editions up to 1858 (the seven editions of the com- 
plete collection from 1812 and 1815 on, with a comparison of the 
ten editions of the small collection of fifty Marchen between 1825 
and 1858). Of these nineteen tales ten were in Jacob’s hand and 
nine in Wilhelm’s. “Herr Korbes” and “Fiindling” are treated 
similarly but in an appendix, as they were not in the handwrit- 
ing of either of the Grimms. Twenty-five other tales represented 
in the MS. collection were excluded from the investigation as 
unsuitable for various reasons, but nine of this group got some 
attention after all in appendices. Appendix 1 gives critical texts 
of eight of these, mostly written by the brothers, which got only 
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as far as the first (in the case of ““Blutwurst,”’ the second) printed 
edition. ““Kénig Isang” in Appendix mm occurred first in the 
Médrchen MS. but came to be printed, in expanded form, in the 
Deutsche Sagen of the Grimm brothers. 

The complete texts of the nineteen tales in the main part 
and of ten in the appendices are reproduced in a most ingenious 
way to show all changes from the first MS. up into or through 
the various prints—not in columns side by side, but partituren- 
mdssig line by line, with the variants of the prints under the 
reading of the MS. for each line. The MS. version, for instance, 
can be read along and a glance will show how the large editions 
differed from it. The variants of the fifty-number small editions 
are given at the bottom of the page. Such acritical text of twenty 
nine tales with some notes and remarks fills over 270 pages. 

In Appendices rv and v Schmidt prints some hitherto unpub- 
lished material: the plain texts of five tales (variants of Nos. 1, 
9, 40, 63, 64) from the papers of the Grimm brothers but in the 
handwriting of other persons, and “Jochen” from Wilhelm’s 
MS. in the Preussische Staatsbibliothek. 

In the dissertation preceding the texts, Schmidt studies the 
larger contributions of Jacob to the Urmdrchen of the Olenberg 
MS. and his small part in the preparation of the first large edi- 
tion, his language and syntax, style, choice of words, and his 
theory of the Mdrchen. Wilhelm’s share in the work is then re- 
viewed according to the same principles. It was the younger 
brother, of course, who did most of the work on all the printed 
editions. His changes and additions in the seventeen prints, 
large and small, between 1812 and 1858 are carefully recorded. 
Schmidt’s work here is very welcome. He is inclined, however, 
to be a little over-thorcugh—the space he devotes to details so 
small as to be scarcely worth printing in these days would fill 
several pages. Within the limits of his task, the author has left 
nothing undone. Practically all known source material was used: 
MSS., Handexemplare, every printed edition to 1858—even the 
hitherto missing fourth edition (1839) of the kleine Ausgabe was 
located after energetic searching. 

For part of his work Schmidt had a rival in the Frankfurt 
dissertation of E. Freitag, published in 1929, some months after 
he had begun his own thesis. The Freitag study consisted only 
of a comparison of the Olenberg MS. version with the first 
printed edition of the Marchen. Schmidt’s investigation goes so 
much further that its value is hardly diminished by the earlier 
study. It is curious that in Freitag and Schmidt there is now a 
conflicting pair of studies on the Grimm Mdrchen, just as there 
had been on each of the two famous song collections: Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn (by Rieser and Bode), and Uhland’s Volkslieder (by 
Thoma and Heiske). 

C. A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois 
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THE FAERIE QUEENE, Book ONE. Frederick Morgan Padelford, 
Special Editor. (The Works of Edmund Spenser. A Variorum 
Edition. Edited by Edwin Greenlaw, Charles Grosvenor Os- 
good, Frederick Morgan Padelford.) Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1932. $6.00. 


The volume under review inaugurates auspiciously the Vari- 
orum Edition of Spenser, which, projected and launched by the 
late Professor Greenlaw, will now be carried to completion by 
his associate editors, Professor Charles G. Osgood and Professor 
F. N. Padelford. The new edition, to quote the General Preface, 
“aims to furnish an accurate text of Spenser’s poetry and prose 
and to make accessible in convenient form the fruits of all the 
significant scholarship and literary criticism which have con- 
tributed to the better understanding and appreciation of this 
major poet.” 

In fulfilment of this purpose this edition of Book 1 of the 
Faerie Queene is based like most of the modern editions upon the 
text of the 1596 quarto, “departing from it only where there is 
a very strong presumption of error.”’ With its list of variants and 
with the explanations offered in the Textual Appendix (516 ff.), 
it marks an important advance in our understanding of the rela- 
tion of the early editions to Spenser’s original copy and later 
corrections. Together with selective readings from all editions 
after 1611, it offers full variants from 1590 (two copies), 1596, 
1609, 1611. One does not quite understand why 1611 should be 
included here, since there is no reason to suppose that its text 
like that of 1609 has independent value. In any case, we should 
like Dr. Heffner to tell us what relation the Johns Hopkins 
1611, which he has used for this edition, bears to the British 
Museum 1611 (79, h. 23), which according to J. C. Smith repre- 
sents the genuine edition of that year, a number of the so-called 
1611’s being for the first three books only 1609’s (which may 
differ among themselves) with a 1611 title page. Similarly for 
1590 and 1596, the variants of the extant copies, as the new 
edition fully recognizes, is so considerable that a collation of edi- 
tions necessarily involves a collation of copies. Instructive in 
this connection is the tabular view of variants in copies of 1590 
printed on pages 518, 519. The check here and another in the 
case of 1596 are admittedly incomplete, but they go farther, so 
far as the reviewer knows, than any other comparison of the 
various copies of these quartos. 

The textual critics of the new edition should be commended 
further for their intelligent consideration of the questions raised 
by the list of errata—‘‘Faults Escaped’—appended to the edi- 
tion of 1590. The puzzling situation is that a good many of the 
114 corrections directed in F. E. are ignored in 1596. In fact only 
63 are adopted, of which, as the new edition points out, twelve 
are altered in spelling. This would point to the conclusion that 
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there were in Spenser’s copy chance duplications of corrections 
already made in F. E. and that the printer following the poet’s 
copy neglected altogether the list of errata. ‘‘Such an independ- 
ent duplication,” it is argued, ‘‘of some of the corrections is a 
more likely explanation of their appearance in 1596 than that 
the printer used F. E. in some cases and not in others.” 

Special interest attaches to the sections of the Textual Appen- 
dix dealing with Spelling Changes and Changes in Punctuation. 
We are given here the results of important research, which one is 
glad to note is being prosecuted further. Of the spelling changes 
from 1590 in 1596, numbering approximately 2250, we find on 
' pp. 522 ff. a complete and instructive classification. Contrary to 
the opinion traditionally held and in the light of studies in Eli- 
zabethan orthography published by Mr. W. W. Greg and Mr. 
Percy Simpson, it is reasonably argued here that the spelling 
of the quartos is due more to the printer than the poet and that 
therefore we cannot properly speak of Spenser’s spelling in the 
Faerie Queene as archaic. As to the pointing of the editions, of 
which we are promised a fuller treatment in a later volume of 
this edition, the punctuation is much less set and mechanical 
in 1590, 1596 than in 1609, 1611, that is, it is far more often re- 
lated to the rhythmical pattern of the passage. A classified list 
on pp. 526-527 of the differences in punctuation between 1590 
and 1596 illustrates the closer attention given in the second 
quarto to the logical structure of the sentence. Here again, of 
course, some account must be taken of differences among the 
copies of a given edition. 

Following the admirable text of the new edition is a no less 
admirable Commentary which brings together for convenient 
comparison the opinions of many critics and editors. To these are 
added not a few contributive and judicious notes by the special 
editor. Here we have Todd after a lapse of more than 125 years 
handsomely brought up-to-date. It is needless to dwell upon the 
great service to the study of Spenser that has here been per- 
formed. To the Commentary is added nine appendices, three of 
which deal with such general subjects as the “The Plan and 
Conduct of the Faerie Queene,” “The Propriety of the Allegory,” 
and “Spenser and Ariosto as Artists,’ The other headings are 
“The Source of Book I,” ““The Moral and Spiritual Allegory,” 
“The Historical Allegory,” ““The Character of Una,” “The Pla- 
tonic Element,” and “The Muse of the Faerie Queene.’”’ Under 
each of these captions is reproduced in whole or in part—or ab- 
stracted—pertinent articles which could not conveniently be 
used in the Commentary. Perhaps here there might have been 
more abstracting and less reprinting, but in many cases no doubt 
it will be convenient for citation or quotation to have at hand 
the precise words of the author. Finally, the volume contains a 
selective list of editions and a full bibliography of miscellaneous 
books and articles. 
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In every way the first volume of the new Spenser is a credit 
to American scholarship and reflects the wide learning and ex- 
cellent judgment of its special editor. The paper, type, and for- 
mat of the book are above praise. Only a few typographical 
errors have caught the eye of the reviewer. On p. x, publishers is 
printed with a needless apostrophe; on p. 520 Spencer is printed 
for Spenser; and on p. 526 two lines near the top of the page 
have been misplaced. 

H. S. V. J. 


Tue Lire or JosepH Wricut. By Elizabeth Mary Wright. 2 
vols. London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 1932. $7.50. 


At the age of fifteen the subject of this two-volume biogra- 
phy was teaching himself to read and write with the aid of the 
Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, and one of his associates in the wool- 
sorting trade. Then by attending night-schools he learned 
enough French and German, arithmetic, Euclid, and algebra 
to feel himself justified three years later in opening a night- 
school of his own. At twenty-one the astonishing young man 
was a student of mathematics at the University of Heidelberg, 
and at twenty-three having passed with credit his matriculation 
examination, he had entered the University of London. Fifteen 
years after he acquired the three R’s, he took his Ph.D. at Leip- 
zig, insigni cum laude, the subject of his dissertation being ‘The 
qualitative and quantitative changes of the Indo-Germanic 
vowel system in Greek.” Then in 1888, shortly after his return 
to England, he began his professional career at Oxford as a 
Deputy-Teacher of German in the Taylorian Institute, and by 
1891 he had succeeded Professor Sayce as Deputy-Professor 
of Comparative Philology. 

The extraordinary educational career here briefly sketched 
was rich in practical and productive scholarship. The greatest 
monument to the memory of Joseph Wright is, of course, the 
English Dialect Dictionary to which he dedicated not only his 
extensive knowledge of English dialects but his unusual ability 
for organizing and directing the work of others, whom he inspired 
with his own enthusiasm. But even if he had not produced this 
monumental work of reference, he would be gratefully remem- 
bered for his invaluable grammars, which present brilliant sim- 
plifications of grammatical knowledge, such as was possible 
only for one whose scholarship was comprehensive and exact. 
In his teaching, as well as in these publications, Wright was in 
his time probably the best representative in England of the 
‘Junggrammatiker,’ who, whatever the limitations of their meth- 
ods, did much in the last quarter of the nineteenth century to 
promote and discipline philological research. As disciple or 
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fellow-student he became associated during his Lehrjahre in 
Germany with such men of great achievement and promise as 
Osthoff, Bartsch, Holthausen, Kuno Fischer, and Streitberg, 
dividing his time among the Universities of Heidelberg, Frei- 
burg-in-Breisgau, and Leipzig. While at Leipzig, he prepared 
under Professor Brugmann’s personal supervision an English 
translation of the first volume of the Grundriss der vergleichenden 
Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen, which was published 
in 1888. 

It is a happy circumstance that Wright’s biography was en- 
trusted to one whose knowledge of him was complete. She knew 
how many difficulties had to be surmounted before he realized 
the high ambition of his youth, and, early won over to his stand- 
ards of scholarship, she understood the unremitting labor which 
those standards entailed. This labor she shared; so that when he 
coupled her name with his on more than one title-page, he was 
illustrating not only his instinctive chivalry but his fine sense of 
justice. To this scrupulous conscience which he took with him 
into all relations of life, each one of his books is a worthy me- 
morial; but without Mrs. Wright’s biography we should never 
have fully realized that Wright’s scholarship was not merely a 
profession but in a real sense a function of his character, and 
that the self-discipline which made possible his great achieve- 
ment was not on the side of suppression but all in favor of an 


integration of his robust humanity with his austere ideal of the 


scholar’s life. 


H.S. V. J. 


A PoeticaL Ruwapsopy, 1601-1621. Edited by Hyder Edward 
Rollins. Vols. 1 and m. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1931, 1932. 


The first volume of Professor Rollins’s new edition of A Po- 
etical Rhapsody contains a meticulously careful reproduction, so 
far as modern type will permit, of the 1602 edition of the an- 
thology, followed by a reprint of the poems added in the editions 
of 1608, 1611, 1621, a list of variant readings and misprints, and 
an index of first lines. The second volume contains an Introduc- 
tion of seven sections devoted respectively to the seventeenth- 
century editions, the modern editions, the contributors, a table 
of variations in contents and authorship, the poems of A. W., the 
editor, the style and popularity; in addition, it includes Notes 
covering about 178 pages, and an Index of Names, Subjects, and 
Words. 

It was proper that an American editor should bring out this 
new edition of the Rhapsody, since we have in this country not 
merely the only complete copy of the first edition (A) but also 
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the two known copies of the second (B). The other modern edi- 
tions—Collier’s and Bullen’s—that base their text upon A are 
unsatisfactory, because the former used the imperfect Bodleian 
copy and the latter too freely emended his text. His scrupulous 
treatment of the text, which now for the first time makes it possi- 
ble to read the Rhapsody as it was read in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Professor Rollins has supplemented by full bibliographical 
information and copious notes, which are a mine of valuable in- 
formation for students of Renaissance poetry. 

The identification of A. W. Professor Rollins describes as 
“the great crux of A Poetical Rhapsody.” The explanation he 
favors was suggested long ago in an unsigned article in the 
Quarterly Review, namely, that A. W. stands for Anonymous 
Writer. It should be recalied that only one poem (No. 9) is 
assigned to A. W. in the editions, but that the poems there as- 
signed to Anomos and Anonymoi are credited to A. W. in the 
manuscript catalogues in Davison’s handwriting which are pre- 
served in Harleian 280. Probably then Sidney Lee, and others 
were wrong in thinking A. W. the initials of an actual name. 
On the other hand, A. W. for Anonymous Writer “sounds,” as 
Professor Rollins himself says, “fa bit sophisticated.”’ In view 
of the forms Anomos and Anonymoi, is it at all likely that the 
manuscript signature of No. 9 was ‘Avdwruyos and that this by 
some whim or freak or blunder was initialed A. W., the omega 


having been transliterated as W? Once the mistake had been 
made, it would be not unlike Davison to make full use of it in 
his manuscript catalogues. 


H. S. V. J. 


ALLGEMEINE BUCHERKUNDE ZUR NEUEREN DEUTSCHEN LITERA- 
TURGESCHICHTE. Von Robert F. Arnold. Dritte, neu bear- 
beitete und stark vermehrte Auflage. Berlin und Leipzig: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1931. Geheftet RM 14.50, gebun- 
den 16. 


The first edition of this book appeared in 1910, the second, 
which has long been out of print, in 1919. In answer to a wide- 
spread demand the author has issued a third edition which adds 
the period from 1919-1931 in addition to a careful revision of 
the material of the second edition. This book is at once an indis- 
pensable reference work for the scholar and the best introduc- 
tion to the bibliography of modern German literary history for 
the beginner. In each division there are clear concise directions 
for the beginner to follow in the preparation of a bibliography. 
There is no other place where such excellent and authoritative 
characterizations of the various histories of literature, philologi- 
cal journals, etc. may be found. 
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Each chapter begins with a very informative general dis- 
cussion of the special field. This is followed by the carefully se- 
lected bibliography. Naturally only a selection can be given. 
The author has aimed to include everything which is really im- 
portant. I have checked up in a number of fields and I fail to 
find the omission of a single important book. Of course, there 
may bea difference of opinion depending upon the point of view. 
In “Internationale literarische Beziehungen”’ one might like to 
see the inclusion of the books by Baldensperger on Goethe and 
France, but their omission may be justified by the plea that this 
section includes only general books, not books on specific au- 
thors; under “Ubersetzungen” the same point might be made 
concerning the books by Lucretia Simmons and Stella Hinz on 
English translations of Goethe. 

After the sections on German literary history (this taken, 
of course, in its broadest meaning) the author adds chapters on 
related fields, an understanding of which may be necessary for 
the literary historian: Sprachwissenschaft, Religionsgeschichte, 
Philosophie und Verwandtes, Exakte und technische Wissen- 
schaften, Geographie und Volkskunde, Rechts- und Staats- 
wissenschaften, Politische Geschichte, Kulturgeschichte, Ge- 
schichte der bildenden Kiinste, Musikgeschichte, Theaterge- 
schichte. In brief interesting introductions he points out how 
these fields may be of importance to the literary historian. 
Naturally here the author’s purpose can be only to give a gen- 
eral orientation. In some cases he offers only German titles,— 
in Kulturgeschichte, for instance, Lecky is the only non-Ger- 
man. But for the purposes of orientation the material is quite 
sufficient. 

The almost complete lack of errors shows the infinite care 
with which this monumental work was prepared. I mention a few 
slips, which have come to my notice, for possible correction in a 
later edition: the editors of the PMLA and of the Philological 
Quarterly are not given correctly; there is a confusing misprint 
in the title of Rudwin’s book, A historical and bibliographical 
survey of the German religious drama (p. 124). 

In the preface to the third edition the author concludes rath- 
er gloomily that he has done a book which has taxed his facul- 
ties to the utmost, but he realizes it will be used almost like a 
directory or a telephone book—‘‘Biicher, deren Anonymitat von 
vornherein bekundet, am Inhalt sei alles, am Verfasser nichts 
gelegen und das jeweils vorliegende Druckwerk etwa das Ergeb- 
nis irgendeines einfachen Mechanismus, den der erste beste be- 
titigen kénnte, ... bei sogenannten Nachschlagewerken steht 
die Wertung gewoéhnlich im verkehrten Verhaltnis zu ihrer 
Brauchbarkeit, und darum sind die Erwiigungen, die sich beim 
Abschluss des Buches einstellen, keineswegs heiter.” 

This reviewer wishes to bear testimony that he has felt 
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throughout the affection of the author for his task and the fine 
personality of the author, which glows through this Bicherkunde 
and makes it more than a mere bibliography. 
ALBERT W. ARON 
University of Illinois 


AUFRISS DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATURGESCHICHTE NACH NEUEREN 
GESICHTSPUNKTEN. Von H. A. Korff und W. Linden in Ver- 
bindung mit E. Ermatinger, P. Merker, G. Miiller, H. Neu- 
mann, Fr. Neumann, H. Pongs, Fr. Strich und K. Vietor. 
Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1931. Geheftet RM 5.20, 
gebunden RM 6.80. (Second edition unchanged from the 
first edition of 1930 except for the addition of an index. This 
index may be procured separately by owners of the first 
edition.) 


It was an interesting undertaking to have ten of the leaders 
in the new orientation in German literary criticism attempt in 
brief compass within the covers of one book to present the his- 
tory of German literature according to the “new” viewpoints. 
The ten chapters had previously appeared in the Z/fDtk, 
1927-30. (For a review of the welter of new avenues of approach 
in German literary history see J. T. Geissendoerfer, ‘Critical 
Bibliography of Recent Methods in German Literary Research,” 
J EGPh, xxx, 390 ff.) In a way this book represents an end, a 
fixation of the fruits of the new approach. A valuable enrich- 
ment of German literary history has resulted from this opposi- 
tion of these iconoclasts against the epigones of the Scherer 
school. On the other hand it must be admitted that a strong re- 
action is at work today against the iconoclasm of the advocates 
of the “neuere Gesichtspunkte.” It is led by such solid scholars 
as Franz Schultz and others. 

It goes without saying that the ten collaborators have not 
standardized their product. There is reflected in each chapter 
the great interest of the author in his special field and simul- 
iad his personality. This is one of the chief charms of the 

ook. 

Hans Naumann treats of “‘Altgermanische u. friihdeutsche 
Dichtung (bis 1150).”” He emphasizes the new appreciation of 
the aesthetic value of older German literature for which he has 
long been contending. His statement that the sequence was 
“ersonnen” in St. Gaul! will scarcely pass muster; it was per- 
fected there but not “ersonnen.” “Ritterliche Dichtung (1150- 
1300)” is presented by Friedrich Neumann. Like the preceding 
chapter it gives an excellent picture of the various movements 
which are then reflected in the literature of the time. The reverse 
side of this study of movements rather than individual poets and 
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artistic creations appears in the characterization of Tristan. 
Neumann has set up the norm of “hochhéfisch.” But Tristan is 
not “hochhéfisch!” “Er hat etwas vom vorhéfischen Abenteurer 
und zugleich vom renaissancehaften Kavalier.” This merely 
shows the pitfalls of too subtle constructions. Concerning Par- 
zival we are told that: “Wolfram gestaltet damit eine Utopie, 
die er als Mensch seiner Zeit nicht bewusst dargestellt, hat, vor 
der er erschauert wire, wenn man sie ihm in seinem Werk auf- 
gewiesen hitie’’ (my italics). Are we to believe that Wolfram 
wrote this great epic unaware of the significance of its central 
idea? Such an aberration again is merely due to the attempt to 
force the individual into an ideal norm. One is surprised at his 
low opinion of the Nibelungenlied. Walther is made a vagabond 
by choice. The author may believe this; he should not present 
it as a fact. The important “‘Zeitalter der Mystik” receives ade- 
quate treatment by Giinther Miiller. He points out that this 
period has not yet received the attention of literary scholars 
that it deserves, probably because “das Tragende und Weiter- 
schiebende dieser literarhistorischen Zeitspanne sind nur zum 
geringen Teil literarische Entwicklungen.” 

“Das Zeitalter des Humanismus und der Reformation” by 
Paul Merker is one of the high points of the book. The difficult 
and complicated material is set before us in a style which com- 
pares favorably with some of the other chapters from the stand- 
point of lucidity and concreteness. Exception might be taken 
to the use of the “Generation” method since movements were 
not so clearly divided. This method does lend perspective if its 
limitations are not forgotten. Karl Vietor wrestles with “Das 
Zeitalter des Barock.” “Den Begriff einer deutschen Barock- 
literatur hat die Geschichtsschreibung bis vor einem Jahrzehnt 
nicht gekannt.”’ This conception was a creation of the post-war 
chaos. Vietor rightly says, the baroque in the plastic arts and 
literature was not discovered, “bis ein wahlverwandtes Lebens- 
gefiihl von Innern her die Augen 6ffnete fiir diese verschollene 
Welt.” Since the seventeenth century had always been looked 
upon as a century of epigones the bases of this epoch have not 
yet been sufficiently studied. It may be that a greater degree of 
clarity may be brought into this field. Vietor treats the many 
problems with great sanity. He recognizes that the work of 
Opitz and his school cannot be called Friihbarock, as is so often 
done. When he explains the lack of a great poetic personality by 
the social conditions he is not far removed from the conception 
which the Scherer school has been accused of. 

There is nothing strikingly original in “Das Zeitalter der 
Aufklarung” by Emil Ermatinger, but the whole field is con- 
vincingly and exhaustively covered in a style singularly free 
from the bombast so often to be found in some of these writers. 
Perhaps the greatest exception one may take is to Klopstock’s 
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being treated as a consistent rationalist. This again is due to 
the urge to stress the movement, rather than the individual. 

It is rather unfortunate that the next two chapters both de- 
rive their titles from Korff’s Geist der Goetheseit. Since the one 
chapter is written by Korff one cannot object to his own choice 
of the title ““Die erste Generation der Goethezeit (Sturm und 
Drang und Klassik).’’ One regrets, however, that Strich’s chap- 
ter also bears the name “‘Die zweite Generation der Goethezeit 
(Romantik).”’ The content of Korff’s chapter is in the main an 
abstract of his excellent book. Its virtues and failings are known. 
A discussion of them would lead us too far afield. When one 
reads this long discourse on the history of ideas in the “‘Goethe- 
zeit” and scarcely a word about the great works of art that 
Goethe created, one realizes the necessity of complementing 
such a method by the use of some of the older “rein stoffliche 
Handbiicher”’ (Vorwort). 

Strich’s ‘‘Die zweite Generation der Goethezeit (Roman- 
tik),” in spite of its title, does not continue the argument of 
Korff nor is it merely an echo of the author’s Klassik und Roman- 
tik oder Vollendung und Unendlichkeit. On the contrary, it is 
perhaps the best essay on romanticism, both from the stand- 
point of style and content, that it has been my pleasure to read. 
It is informed by the enormous mass of investigation of roman- 
ticism, which has been carried on in Germany, but it fuses this 
all into an organic whole. In its excellence it takes its position 
beside the chapter by Merker. 

Walter Linden gives a well-balanced discussion of “‘Das 
Zeitalter des Realismus (1830—1885),” in which both the history 
of ideas and the literary creations are given their dues. He sees 
in “‘poetic realism” a peak which is to be compared with the 
period of 1200 and 1800, even if it does not quite reach those 
heights. The one-sided emphasizing of movements rather than 
individuals, which is the characteristic method of this book, 
has brought with it the embarrassing omission of one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest German dramatists of the nine- 
teenth century, Grillparzer. Since he did not seem to fit in the 
generalizations advanced in this chapter he is treated in a 
Nachwort. Kleist is merely mentioned in this chapter; in the 
chapter on romanticism one side of his work is briefly touched 
upon. Hermann Pongs succeeds fairly well in giving a reasonably 
clear view of ‘Vom Naturalismus bis zur Neuen Sachlichkeit.” 
In the absence of basic studies of the intellectual tendencies of 
this period he limits himself to the history of the works accord- 
ing to their styles. A somewhat clearer definition of his terms 
and a clearer statement of their derivation from the field of paint- 
ing and the plastic arts would be of benefit to the whole presenta- 
tion. Ten years from now many of Pongs’ judgments will doubt- 
less be revised. One wonders why some men are even mentioned, 
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e.g. Meyrink. But upon the whole a very difficult undertaking 
is successfully carried through. In view of this, an American 
reviewer may be pardoned for deprecating Pongs’ evocation 
of the bogy of “Amerikanisierung des Kulturgefiihls” as a 
danger to German life and literature. 

In spite of the criticism expressed or implied in this review, 
this book is one of the most important published in recent years. 
Especially for the non-German it is perhaps the best introduc- 
tion to the innovations in German literary history in the last 
two decades. 

ALBERT W. ARON 
University of Illinois 





DEUTSCHE LITERATUR. SAMMLUNG LITERARISCHER KUNST- UND 
KULTURDENKMALER IN ENTWICKLUNGSREIHEN. Herausgege- 
ben in Gemeinschaft mit Walter Brecht und Dietrich von 
Kralik von Heinz Kindermann. Leipzig: Philipp Reclam 
jun., 1931. 


A new group is now introduced in the publication of this 
great series, Realistik des Mittelalters. Heinrich Wittenwiler’s 
Ring, Vol. 111 of the group, is the first installment. It was first 
published over eighty years ago by Ludwig Bechstein in the 
Bibl. des Lit. Vereins in Stuitgart, xxi. At that time no history 
of literature had treated the Ring, which Giinther Miiller re- 
cently called “die tiberragend schépferisch dichterische Lei- 
stung, die das Zeitalter auf dem Gebiet der weltlichen Literatur 
hervorgebracht hat.” A comparison between Adelbert Keller’s 
introduction to Bechstein’s edition and Edmund Wiessner’s 
brief introduction, his list of variants, the excellent notes, and 
the appendix concerning the Meininger manuscript, the only 
one which has come down to us, gives a fairly clear picture of 
the great progress in our knowledge and evaluation of this im- 
portant work. Wiessner has worked on it a quarter of a century: 
‘‘Mir war er ein kurzweiliger Freund auf dem Wege von der 
Jugend ins Alter, ich ihm wohl der hingebendste seiner Leser.” 
The Ring is a rich treasure house of literary allusion, folk lore, 
folk song, hero lore, proverb, etc. I know of no other Middle 
High German work, which equals the realism, almost natural- 
ism, of this one. One feels that the publication will be the be- 
ginning of further valuable contributions in this field. Keller 
had already suggested that the Middle High German diction- 
aries might be enriched from this work; Wiessner lists a very 
considerable number of words which are not to be found in the 
dictionaries. Unfortunately the editor postpones a discussion 
of the relation of his text to the manuscript as well as other 
philological questions until a later independent publication. This 


hy 
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is very regrettable. At least the main outlines of this should 
appear in his introduction, if the edition is to be looked upon as 
scholarly. 

The Barockdrama is represented by two volumes Das Schau- 
spiel der Wanderbiihne, Vol. 111, and Die deutsche Barockkomidie, 
Vol. tv, both edited by Willi Flemming. Das Schauspiel der 
W anderbiihne is an important contribution to an understanding 
of the history of the German theater. The editor’s introduction 
is a complete monograph. Under the captions: (1) Die sozialen 
Voraussetzungen, (2) Die Welt der Hauptaktion, (3) Die Form, 
(4) Theaterkunst, (5) Die historische Entwicklung, he gives a 
rather detailed history of the wandering players and at the same 
time interprets the Wanderbiihne of the seventeenth century as 
an expression of baroque Weltanschauung. For bibliography con- 
cerning the English comedians he refers to Merker-Stammler’s 
Reallexikon; for the German players none is given. It seems that 
at least Devrient’s history might have been mentioned since 
much of the material used in the introduction is to be found 
there. The texts include: Brief der Erzherzogin Magdalena (Graz, 
1608) concerning a number of performances by the English 
players; Niemand und Jemand, first printed in the Mitteilungen 
des histor. Vereins fiir Steiermark, in 1899, and thus made gen- 
erally accessible for the first time by this reprint; a reprint from 
the 1666 edition of a part of Rist’s Die Alleredelste Belustigung 
kunstliebender Gemiihter, a general discussion of tragedy and 
comedy; Gryphius’ Aemilius Paulus Papinianus, (a comparison 
of this and of the original form in Vol. 1 of the series Barock- 
drama is especially revealing for the nature of the drama of the 
wandering players) ; Bericht tiber eine Faustauffiihrung (Danzig, 
1669) ; Theaterzettel einer Faustauffiihrung in Bremen, 1688; Der 
Jude von Venetien, an adaptation of The Merchant of Venice 
which would be unrecognizable except for the fateful contract 
and the consequent court scene; Heinrich Julius von Braun- 
schweig’s Von einem Buler und Bulerin. Papinianus and Der 
Jude von Venetien are here printed for the first time. Vol. rv, 
Die deutsche Barockkomédie, accomplishes for the comedy of the 
seventeenth century what Vol. m1 does for the Wanderbiihne. 
The introduction again is a complete monograph. Unfortunately 
the editor occasionally out-baroques the baroque, e.g., “[Die 
Struktur der barocken Seele] beruht auf einer vorwiegenden 
Ichgerichtetheit, welche sich zur Steigerung des empirischen 
Ichs antreibt (p. 7); (die Wirklichkeit) besitzt lediglich existen- 
tielles Dasein (p. 19)”; and the like. One of the dangers of the 
loose use of the word baroque, so beloved in German criticism 
today, may be seen in the fact that Christian Weise is included 
among the writers of baroque comedy in this volume, while he 
figures as a representative of the Friihzeit der deutschen Auf- 
kldérung in the volume by that name in the present series. The 
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explanation does not lie in any development of Weise; he is 
merely forced into a “geisteswissenschaftliche”’ mould in which 
he does not belong. The editor’s labored attempt to deny the 
existence of German satire seems mere hair-splitting (p. 10). 
The difference between French and German satire is undeniable; 
this does not, however, negate German satire. Apart from these 
strictures the volume is excellent. The texts comprise: Hein- 
rich Julius von Braunschweig’s Vincentius Ladislaus ; Gryphius’ 
Horribilicribrifax and Die geliebte Dornrose; Weise’s Der nieder- 
laéndische Bauer; Christian Reuter’s Die ehrliche Frau; and the 
Zwischens piel from the first act of Rist’s Perseus. In each case 
the present edition is based on the earliest authentic versions. 
The notes give all necessary information concerning the princi- 
ples followed in these reprints and explanations of linguistic 
difficulties. 

Andreas Miiller’s brief introduction to Kunstanschauung der 
Friihromantik, Vol. 11 of the group Romantik, is a model of 
simplicity, clarity, and at the same time comprehensiveness. 
As a sample I quote what is said concerning romantic irony, the 
best brief presentation I have ever read: “(Die romantische 
Ironie], die zwar zum Teil durch ein Missverstindnis von Fichtes 
Lehre vom absoluten Ich erklirt wird und als ein unbekiim- 
mertes Sichtreibenlassen, als eine lichelnde Erhebung iiber die 
eigene Schépfung in deren Relativierung erscheint (z. B. in 
Brentanos “Godwi’’), zum wesentlichen Teile aber doch aus 
dem tiefen Gefiihle von dem Abstand zu deuten ist, den das 
Werk vom erstrebten Absoluten oder Objektiven besitzen muss, 
als Bekenntnis der Unzulinglichkeit des eigenen Strebens, was 
nur dazu geeignet ist, das héhere Wollen zu unterstreichen. 
Besonders Fr. Schlegel hat diese Bedeutung der Ironie tief 
empfunden.”’ The texts are admirably chosen from early roman- 
tic writings and give a unified picture of the Kunstanschauung 
der Friihromantik. They include: the complete Herzemnsergies- 
sungen eines kunstliebenden Klosterbruders; the most important 
parts of Wackenroder and Tieck’s Phantasien tiber die Kunst; 
likewise selections from Fr. Schlegel, Novalis, Schelling, A. W. 
Schlegel, A. F. Bernhardi. The individual sections have excel- 
lent introductions and carefully chosen bibliographies. Notes 
explain possible difficulties and supply later versions when it 
is of moment for the understanding of the writer or the further 
development of an idea. Occasionally perhaps the editor as- 
sumes too little information on the part of the reader, e.g., when 
he tells who Ossian was (p. 308). The texts are based on the 
earliest editions. 

Vol. tv of Politische Dichtung is Der dsterreichische Vormdarz, 
1916-1847, edited by Otto Rommel. It embraces Austrian politi- 
cal poetry and prose brought forth in opposition to and in de- 
fence of the Metternich “System” up to the time of the revolu- 
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tion. The adequate introduction portrays the characteristic 
Austrian inability to face concrete situations. Most of the poems 
are mere ideology, many of them merely the phraseology of 
liberty. But they give a vivid picture of the confused movement, 
in which there were many leaders but no concerted program. 
Among the seventeen writers included we find such names as 
Grillparzer, Anastasius Griin, with the greater part of his 
Spasierginge eines Wiener Poeten and many other poems (Grill- 
parzer and he make up approximately half of the collection), 
Bauernfeld, Lenau, Gilm, etc. In addition to the poems there 
are a number of extremely important prose selections. The peti- 
tion against the censorship is signed by practically every im- 
portant representative of Austrian intellectual life, Grillparzer, 
Bauernfeld, Stifter, etc. (pp. 152 ff.). As I have pointed out in 
previous reviews, the series Deutsche Literatur is fairer to the 
Austrian contribution to German literature than is customary 
in most histories of German literature. The editor is a con- 
tributor to the Nagl-Zeidler-Castle Deutsch-dsterreichische 
Literaturgeschichte for the period treated in this volume and is 
thus especially qualified to present Der dsterreichische Vormarsz. 

The chief editor of the group Deutsche Selbstseugnisse, 
Marianne Beyer-Fréhlich edits the very interesting Aus dem 
Zeitalter des Humanismus und der Reformation. She furnishes 
us with an extremely interesting account of the reason for the 
great quantity of autobiography in this period. The texts are 
extremely well chosen and give a vivid picture of the times. 
Somehow Diirer, for instance, seems much more human when 
we read, “Dz grost wunderwerck, dz ich all mein dag gesehen 
hab, ist geschehen im 1503 jor, als awff vil lewt krewtz gefallen 
sind, sunderlich mer awff die kind, den ander lewt. Under den 
allen hab ich eins gesehen in der gestalt, wy ichs hernach ge- 
macht hab, und es was gefallen awffis eyrers magt, der ins pir- 
kamers hynderhaws sass, ins hemt inn leinen duch, etc.” To 
mention but a part, we find interesting selections from: Aus 
dem Weisskunig Maximilians I; Pirckheimer’s Vita; Diirer’s 
Gedenkbuch; Hutten’s famous letter to Pirckheimer; Thomas 
and Felix Platter’s autobiography; Lebensbeschreibung Gdzens 
von Berlichingen; Lucas Rem’s Tagebuch, with its detailed ac- 
count of his wife’s dowry, his gifts to her, his provisions for his 
illegitimate and legitimate children, etc. Each part has a special 
introduction with bibliography and commentary. In one in- 
stance, Ulrich Schmidels Reise nach Siidamerika in den Jahren 
1535-54, the editor merely reprints the text and condenses the 
notes of the excellent edition by Langenmantel in Bibl. d. Litt. 
Ver. in Stgt., Lxxxtv (1889). 


ALBERT W. ARON 


Unviersity of Illinots 
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Tse GorETHE CENTENARY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
A Memorial Volume. Edited by A. R. Hohlfeld. University 
of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 34 
(1932). 


The volume opens with a poem by William Ellery Leonard 
in which Goethe broadcasts to America. It is a worthy example 
of the mature art of this eminent poet. Welcoming addresses by 
Governor Philip La Follette and by President Glenn Frank are 
distinguished by discerning appreciation of the great German 
poet. In “Goethe and our Times” the German ambassador to 
the United States, Baron Friedrich von Prittwitz und Gaffron 
discusses Goethe’s broad-minded and idealistic conception of 
international citizenship; his feeling of the necessity of action 
rather than mere contemplation; his realization of the certainty 
of human progress, not by an abrupt break between the old and 
the new but by a synthesis between European individualism, 
as it had developed in the eighteenth century, and the form 
of society based on social responsibility towards the community 
and service to one’s fellow-citizens as it found its expression 
in the settlements of the American pioneers. The solution of the 
problems confronting the modern world depend on the ob- 
servance of supreme moral law. There is no better inspiration 
for this than the work of Goethe. In “America and Goethe” 
Professor Camillo von Klenze finds a greater affinity between 
Goethe and the America of today than between Goethe and the 
America of Emerson and Longfellow. The “fanatic optimism” 
of the earlier period did not face reality as courageously and 
frankly as does our generation. Goethe with his “encyclopedic 
information and disciplined powers of observation”’ was “hostile 
to facile enthusiasms and easy solutions” and therefore is closer 
to today with its disillusionment and tendency to cynicism. 
Goethe’s “cheerful resignation” and his social sense bring him 
close to the contemporary scene, his ideas of tolerance and the 
sense of beauty hold up an ideal to be striven after. Professor 
Eugen Kiihnemann’s “Goethe and the Modern World” is alive 
with the contagious enthusiasm which has made him a beloved 
teacher. Professor George Wagner writes an extremely interest- 
ing dispassionate appraisal of “Goethe as a Scientist.” Pro- 
fessor Philo M. Buck’s “Goethe and Shelley” portrays the 
close similarity in the intellectual and spiritual background of 
Goethe and Shelley and then sets out in sharp relief the differ- 
ences between the two poets and thinkers. 

Professor A. R. Hohlfeld’s ““The Meaning of Goethe for 
the Present Age” is the most incisive and definitive statement 
in brief compass that I have ever seen. The danger to the soul of 
man in the excessive emphasis and reliance on principles of 
standardization and conformity and in the substitution of tech- 
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nical achievements with their resultant material comforts in 
place of the higher cultural and humanistic values cannot be 
avoided by a negation of these innovations. The solution is to 
be found in an understanding of Goethe’s conception of polarity, 
“mutually necessary opposites, upon whose vigorous interplay 
health and harmony would seem to depend.” ‘‘The problem of 
the spiritual elevation of a mechanically scientific age is in- 
separably connected with the problem of the individualization 
of a mechanically standardized society, for only where there are 
rich, free, creative personalities can there be a rich, free, and 
creative life of the spirit.” 
ALBERT W. ARON 
University of Illinois 


F. M. KLINGERS PHILOSOPHISCHE ROMANE: DER EINZELNE 
UND DIE GESELLSCHAFT. Von Ewald Volhard. Hermaea, 
ausgewihlte Arbeiten aus dem deutschen Seminar zu Halle. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1930. 


The work of Klinger in the “Storm and Stress” has directly 
or indirectly been subjected to considerable investigation, either 
in special studies or in general surveys of the period. Following 
the detailed account in Rieger’s second volume (1896),' and par- 
ticularly in quite recent years, there has been an added interest 
in Klinger’s later literary activity. Several monographs have 
appeared in which the sources and the substance of Klinger’s 
philosophical thinking are traced and examined. Hence Vol- 
hard’s study, F. M. Klingers philosophische Romane, is not 
breaking new ground; indeed the monograph of Prosch, Uber 
Klingers philosophische Romane,’ as early as 1882, was in its 
way an excellent beginning. But Volhard presents the funda- 
mental problem in these philosophical novels in a more thorough 
and authoritative fashion than has been done before, and the 
study gains much in clarity and definition through the rigid 
exclusion of all that does not contribute to the establishment of 
the main thesis. 

The author prepares the way for the discussion of his prob- 
lem with admirable completeness; he sets forth Klinger’s ap- 
prenticeship to the prevailing ideas of his young manhood such 
as the preponderant and abiding influence of Rousseau, the 
temporary adherence to Kaufmann’s eccentric doctrines, the 
influence of Wieland, and the modification of his newly acquired 


1M. Rieger, F. M. Klinger, sein Leben und seine Werke, II. Klinger in 
seiner Reife, Darmstadt, 1896. 

2 F. Prosch: Uber Klingers philosophische Romane. Eine literarhistorische 
Studie. Programm des k. k. Staatsgymnasiums zu Weidenau, 1882. 
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notions through his intercourse with Schlosser. The relationship 
to Voltaire is presented much less fully, apparently because 
Volhard relies upon the thoroughness of Korft’s study.’ It would 
seem, however, that Klinger’s indebtedness to Voltaire should 
have been thoroughly accounted for in the chapter called Vor- 
bedingungen rather than subsequently as an incidental part of 
the introduction in the chapter Au/fkldrung. Out of this material 
Volhard develops a set of ideas, carefully differentiated, but still 
in part related and fused—Aufklirung, Sturm und Drang, 
Rousseau, Idealismus—which he then in turn applies to each 
of the novels in so far as they offer matter appropriate to the 
discussion. 

Through this process he demonstrates conclusively that the 
problem of the Individual and Society lies at the root of the 
whole series of novels. The polarity of Klinger’s own nature, 
which was accentuated by his philosophical contacts and by the 
peculiar circumstances of his life, is precisely what he attempted 
to elucidate in his novels; M. M. Heise calls them quite cor- 
rectly Bekenninissromane.* It is somewhat hazardous to seek 
definite and successive steps of progress in the novels, taken in 
their chronological order, or a demonstrable plan of relation 
between them, except perhaps for the first three, though Heise 
makes a partial attempt to do this. Yet taken together they 
lead unmistakably to the last of the series which bears the 
significant title Weltmann und Dichter, the material being im- 
portantly supplemented by the Betrachtungen und Gedanken, 
in lieu of another novel in the ten which Klinger originally 
planned. The series, by and large, then forms one long “Bil- 
dungsroman,” in which Klinger sets forth a group of succes- 
sive experiments, each one representing some phase or phases 
of the conflict between the man of thought and the man of 
action, the individualist in his treasured freedom and the man 
of the world who is forced into constant compromise, practical 
and ethical, with the demands of his environment. 

As suggested above, Volhard follows very rigorously the main 
line of his thesis, and swerves not from his purpose in order 
to discuss various related problems; he studies the influence of 
Wieland on Klinger’s conception of society, but he finds no 
place for a consideration of Wieland’s influence on the plan or 
the style of the novels, as novels; the technique of Klinger’s 
fiction, such as the use of dialogue, and the interesting question 
of sources—covered to be sure fairly extensively in Rieger— 
are matters which do not concern him. Yet, incidentally, sig- 


2H. A. Korff: Voltaire im literarischen Deutschland des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
Heidelberg, 1917. 

«M. M. Heise: Der Kultus der Persinlichkeit in den Romanen F. M. Klin- 
gers. Lodz, 1930. 
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nificant light is frequently thrown on the interpretation of 
Klinger’s dramas; for example, the analysis of the character 
of Grisaldo, as a transitional figure in Klinger’s thinking, with 

arallels in the novels, or the outcome of Medea as foreshadow- 
ing the novels in presenting the idea of inner victory in out- 
ward defeat. 

It would seem to have been pertinent to Volhard’s investiga- 
tion to establish more accurately the date of Klinger’s Faust; 
he says merely “Zeitlich der Sturm und Drangbewegung am 
nichsten.”’ Despite the later date of publication, the evidence 
pointing to work on the Faust theme as early as the late 1770s 
which was brought forward by Pfeiffer’ seems strong enough to 
deserve a word of comment; it is possible that Volhard relied 
on Rieger’s emphatic but still somewhat unsubstantiated dis- 
sent. Volhard takes issue with Prosch (p. 92) as to the char- 
acters Ernst and Ferdinand in Geschichte eines Deutschen; 
doubtless, as Volhard insists, Klinger wished to portray two 
natures essentially different, who have grown up in identical 
conditions and under the same tutor; it would seem, however, 
that Volhard fails to give due weight to the fact that Hadem 
had consciously differentiated his instruction between the two 
boys. 

The bibliography would gain through a classification of the 
items; it is also over-long and confused through the inclusion 
of the obvious, such as standard works by Hettner, Ebeling, 
etc.; references in footnotes to these sources would have been 
sufficient. One misses A. Wolfgang, Klingers Verhdlinis su Rous- 
seau (Breslau, 1925), and with the works on the influence of 
Shaftesbury in Germany, C. Elson’s Wieland and Shaftesbury 
(New York, 1913) might have been mentioned. Volhard accepts 
without criticism the rather questionable classification of Klin- 
ger’s novels into “‘Abenteuerromane” and “Bildungsromane,”’ 
which was proposed by E. Sturm in her monograph F. M. 
Klingers philosophische Romane (Freiburg i. B., 1916). Sturm 
herself admits that the classification can not be applied with- 
out reservations; Volhard’s work would seem to demonstrate 
its inadequacy. 

Volhard is doubtless correct in his statement that the under- 
lying principles of a period are more satisfactorily observed in 
the minor than in the major figures; as applied to Klinger, this 
theory is admirably demonstrated. The present study has, of 
course, substantial value for all who have a special interest in 
Klinger, but it merits recognition in a wider field, as a com- 
petent and penetrating investigation of the currents of eight- 


5 G. J. Pfeiffer: Klingers Faust. Eine literarhistorische Untersuchung. Wiirz- 
burg, 1890. 
* Op. cit., p. 249. 
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eenth century thought as illustrated through the reactions to 
them on the part of a singularly able and inquiring mind. 
Volhard’s study was originally a Halle dissertation of which 
a part was printed in 1927. We owe several recent monographs 
on Klinger to the activity of the Seminar in Halle. 
Harvey W. Hewert-THAver 
Princeton University 





Francis LENTON, QUEEN’s Port. By Leota Snider Willis. 
Philadelphia, 1931. pp. 98. 


Among minor Caroline writers few have been so completely 
neglected as Francis Lenton. Practically all that was known of 
him prior to the publication of Mrs. Leota Snider Willis’ Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania doctoral dissertation was to be found 
in the notice by Thomas Seccombe in the D.N.B. To this little, 
one must confess, Dr. Willis has not added much, and her fear 
of making excessive claims for Lenton seems to have prevented 
her from doing all that she might justly have done for his repu- 
tation. 

Francis Lenton, Queen’s Poei consists of two chapters of 
historical and critical discussion and a reprint of the first edition 
of Lenton’s Characterismi. The chapter on Lenton’s life begins 
with a discussion of genealogy, which seems both nugatory and 
inconclusive, though it evidently is the result of more pain- 
staking research than was given to problems of greater im- 
portance. The chapter on Lenton’s works is disappointingly 
brief. Beyond some interesting remarks on Ben Jonson’s in- 
fluence, it contams little about sources; and it answers few of 
the queries which should suggest themselves to even a casual 
reader of Lenton’s works. The glowing references to Sidney in 
the poem Lenton addressed to Lovelace and in the acrostic 
(Dr. Willis calls it an anagram, p. 47, n. 14) to Waller’s Sac- 
charissa, as well as at least one Arcadian echo in the Char- 
acterismi, suggest an influence deserving of some attention. The 
determination of Lenton’s place in the history of the evolution 
of the heroic couplet, and of the relation of his satires in both 
prose and verse to the work of Bishop Hall, is a matter of greater 
importance. The reprinting of the Cheracterismi is, of course, a 
rea] contribution to the study of the seventeenth-century char- 
acter, but one finds it hard to understand or justify the “con- 
servatively modernized” spelling. When one compares the text 
of “A Prodigal” and “A True Friend”’ with that in Gwendolen 
Murphy’s Cabinet of Characters, doubts about the modernization 
begin to be serious. Does the original read ‘‘muzzled in the same 
by vain glory” as Dr. Willis has it, or “‘nusled in the same” as 
Miss Murphy prints it? Because Miss Murphy has a note on 
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“nusled,”’ one is inclined to prefer her version, despite the sum- 
mary and careless nature of her treatment of Lenton. Since the 
reprints are from copies bearing different dates, both readings 
may be correct; but if they are, what are we to think of Dr. Wil- 
lis’ statement, ‘“‘an examination of the 1631, 1636 and 1663 
volumes shows that these impressions are made up of the same 
pages which were not reset’? The truth is that one can have 
little confidence in a method of research which seems to ignore 
such books as Miss Murphy’s anthology and Mr. D. Nichol 
Smith’s Characters from the Histories & Memoirs of the Seven- 
teenth Century; and we can have no confidence at all in proof 
reading which allows half a dozen errors to occur in a single foot- 
note (p. 17, n. 44), and, by the omission of “Taylor” (p. 53), 
gives the Hebrew prophet credit for the masterpiece of the 
saintly Bishop of Down and Connor. It seems that Dr. Willis 
was in too great a hurry to print. She has done well to fix her 
attention upon Lenton; but she must deign to submit to the 
drudgery of proof reading, if she would win for him a hearing in 
the modern world and for herself a serious recognition among 
scholars. 
Marcus SELDEN GOLDMAN 


University of Illinois 











BRIEF MENTION 


Volume ur of The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies 
maintains the high standard of the earlier issues of this valu- 
able publication. Its scope has been extended by the addition 
of a section on Slavonic Studies, within which are reviewed 
Slavonic Philology, Polish Studies, and Yugoslav Studies. We 
note that under Italian Studies the year’s work in Humanism 
and the Renaissance and in the Settecento and Modern Italian 
Literature is reviewed by E. R. P. Vincent in the place of Pro- 
fessor P. Rébora. 

H.S.V.J. 


The publication of the Fifth Supplement of Professor Wells’s 
indispensable Manual of the Writings in Middle English brings 
his bibliography down to July, 1932. As was true of previous 
supplements, this one takes account of omissions and errors in 
the issue of the year before, so that the record is made surpris- 
ingly full and accurate. One is particularly impressed in this 
latest issue by the extent of the critical literature dealing with 
the Arthurian Legends and by the well-sustained activity in 
Chaucerian research. It is perhaps worth mentioning that the 
original Manual can now be obtained bound with the first three 


supplements. 
H.S.V.J. 


Sigurthar saga féts ok Asmundar Htinakonungs. Edited by 
J. H. Jackson. Reprinted from PMLA, 1931. This carefully 
prepared first edition of the saga in question was an undertaking 
well worth while; for as the editor observes, it is not only “‘one 
of the most readable of its kind, often reminiscent of the older 
sagas in language and scene and manner; but its literary rela- 
tions give it unusual interest and importance.”’ In his thorough 
introduction Professor Jackson discusses these various literary 
relationships as well as the geography of the saga and its manu- 
scripts. The text is very well edited; I am, however, of the 
opinion that the spelling of sagas of such a late date should be 
normalized. It is to be hoped that Professor Jackson will give us 
equally scholarly editions of more of the interesting lygisdgur. 


RICHARD BECK 
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